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/NOTE 


For  a  full  Catalogue  of  the  Theological  Department,  address,  Rev.  II.  S.  LOYD,  D.  D. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

For  a  Catalogue  of  the  Colgate  Academy,  address,  Principal  JOHN  GREEN,  Ph  D. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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On  page  35,  line  3,  for  "Puci  and  Bertram!,"  read  "  Price,  and  Bertrand. 

line  7,  for  "  Aides  "  read  "  Aldis's." 
On  page  36,  line  31,  for  "  Course  4,"  read  "  Course  2." 
On  page  53,  line  30,  for  "five'''  read  "three." 


COLGATE    UNIVERSITY. 


Colgate   University, 


HAMILTON,    N.    Y. 


"  Colgate  University  "  is  the  new  name  of  the  Institution  that 
from  1818  to  1846  was  known  as  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theo- 
logical Institution,  and  that  since  1846  has  been  known  as  Madison 
University.  The  University  is  the  child  of  the  Baptist  Education 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  originally  founded  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  being  the  first  school  established  by  Baptists  in  America, 
distinctively  for  ministerial  education.  The  first  students  came 
early  in  the  year  1818,  but  the  school  was  not  formally  opened 
until  the  first  of  May,  1820.  The  course  of  study  took  form 
gradually,  and  not  until  1829  was  it  regularly  organized  to  cover 
four  years.  In  1832  it  was  extended  to  six  years,  and  in  1834  two 
years  more  were  added.  The  preparation  for  the  ministry  re- 
mained the  purpose  of  the  Institution  for  nearly  twenty  years,  but 
in  1839  it  was  opened  to  young  men  who  were  looking  to  other 
professions. 

The  Education  Society  applied  for  a  collegiate  charter  in  1840, 
and  again  in  1843,  bat  failed  in  both  instances  because  the  legislature 
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did  not  believe  that  from  its  constitution  it  was  legally  competent 
to  hold  and  enjoy  such  powers.  In  1840  a  third  application  was 
successful.  A  new  corporation  was  formed,  and  full  University 
powers  and  privileges  were  granted.  The  new  body  assumed  the 
name  of  Madison  University  and  undertook  the  collegiate  and  pre- 
paratory part  of  the  educational  work,  leaving  the  theological 
department  as  before  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  Society,  with 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintained  friendly  and  helpful  relations. 
In  1853  the  Grammar  School  was  organized,  under  the  care  of  the 
University  Board,  and  in  1875  this  preparatory  school  received  the 
name  of  Colgate  Academy,  and  entered  its  own  separate  building, 
where  it  has  grown  to  be  a  strong  and  successful  institution.  In 
188G  the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  also  entered  a  building 
of  its  own,  known  as  Eaton  Hall,  and  became  possessed  of  a 
stronger  and  more  independent  life.  The  Education  Society  still 
directs  the  theological  work,  but  by  a  compact  between  the  two 
bodies  the  salaries  of  Professors  in  the  Seminary  are  provided  for 
by  the  treasury  of  the  University. 

There  are  now,  therefore,  three  schools,  the  College  or  Depart- 
ment of  Letters,  the  Academy  or  preparatory  School  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  each  with  its  own  organization  and  life,  but  united 
most  closely  in  purpose  and  administration.  The  three  are  one  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  while  yet  each  is  free  to  develop  its  own 
life  and  adopt  special  aims  of  its  own.  It  is  intended  that  when 
the  vacant  office  is  filled,  one  presidency,  as  in  the  past,  shall 
unite  the  three,  without  interfering  with  their  individuality.  The 
purpose   of   the  fathers    to    train    young    men  for   the  Christian 
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ministry  has  never  been  neglected  by  their  successors,  and  the 
presence  of  a  Theological  Seminary  and  of  a  large  proportion  of 
ministerial  students  in  all  the  undergraduate  departments  canuot 
fail  to  give  quality  to  the  life  of  the  place.  The  fathers  opened 
the  door,  cautiously  at  first  and  unreservedly  afterward,  to  young 
men  who  were  not  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  successors  there  is  equal  welcome  for  students  of 
all  classes.  The  alumni  of  the  University  are  found  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Effort  is  constantly  directed  to  the  broadening  and  divers- 
ifying of  the  courses  of  study,  in  order  that  all  students  may  find 
here  what  they  need.  The  face  of  the  University  is  turned  for- 
ward, and  there  are  abundant  indications  that  the  receiving  of  the 
new  name  is  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  progress. 
The  new  name,  "  Colgate  University,"  though  not  received  till 
after  the  death  of  President  Dodge,  is  really  his  last  gift.  The 
change  was  approved  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  March  13th,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court,  April 
22d,  1890. 
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Corporation   of  the   University, 


JAMES  13.  COLGATE,  President,  New  York. 
.       ALVAH    PIERCE,  Hamilton. 

DAVID  A.  MUNRO,  Camillas. 
noN.    ALBERT   R.  FOX,  Sand  Lake. 

SAMUEL   COLGATE,  Now  York. 
Prof.  P.  B.  SPEAR,  D.  D.,  Hamilton. 
Rev.    EDWARD   LATHROP,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

I10SMER   II.  KEITH,  Esq.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Prof.  ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 

JOHN  0.  HOYT,  Esq.,  Utiea. 

LEONARD   W.  CRONKHITE,  Sandy  Hill. 

EDWARD  AUSTEN,  Glencoe,  Md. 

ISAAC  JOHNSON,  Yonkers. 

RUSSEL   WHEELER,  Utica. 

THOMSON  KIXGSFORD,  Oswego. 

ISAAC  E.  GATES,  A.  M.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Rev.    WILLIAM  N.  CLARKE,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  Hamilton. 

LEWIS  E.  GURLEY,  Troy. 

FRANCIS  T.  PIERCE,  Hamilton. 

DANIEL   W.  SKINNER,  A.  M.,  Hamilton. 

GEORGE   A.  WOOLVERTON,  Albany. 


CORPORATION. 


JOHN  THORN,  Utica. 

JAMES   C.  COLGATE,  A.  M.,  New  York. 

GEORGE  L.  STEDMAN,  Esq.,  Albany. 


WILLIAM   R.  ROWLANDS,  Treasurer,  Hamilton. 


Provisional  Committee. 

JAMES  C.  COLGATE,  Chairman. 
WILLIAM   N.  CLARKE,  D.  D.,  Secretary. 
JOHN   C.  HOYT, 
FRANCIS  T.  PIERCE, 
DANIEL  W.  SKINNER. 
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BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 

OF   THE 

Baptist     Education     Society 

Of  the    State   of  New    t|ork. 


SAMUEL   COLGATE,  President,  New  York. 

SAMUEL   T.  HILLMAN,  Esq.,  First  Vice-President,  New  York. 
Rev.    HENRY  A.  CORDO,  D.  D.,  Cortland,  Recording  Secretary. 
Rev.    HINTON  S.  LOYD,  D.  D.,  Cor.  Sec.  and  Acting  Treas.,  Hamilton. 

Directors  until  June,  1891. 

JAMES  B.  COLGATE,  New  York. 

BENJAMIN   P.  BONNEY,  Hamilton. 

WILLIAM   H.  MONTGOMERY,  Rochester. 

LEONARD   RICHARDSON,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.    HENRY  A.  CORDO,. D.  D.,  Cortland. 
Rev.    WILLIAM   R.  WRIGHT,  Port  Ann. 
Rev.    NATHAN  E.  WOOD,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 

JOHN  S.  MUNRO,  Camillas. 
Rev.    ARTHUR  JONES,  Newburgh. 

ELISHA  B.  GASKELL,  Hamilton. 

Directors  until  June,  1892. 

Rev.    JOHN   HUMPSTONE,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.    LUCIUS  M.  S.  HAYNES,  D.  D.,  Troy. 
CHARLES  R.  PAYNE,  Hamilton. 


EDUCATION    SOCIETY.  II 


GEORGE  A.  WOOLVERTON,  Albany. 

ALFRED  S.  HUBBELL,  Buffalo. 
Rev.    ALBERT  P.  BRIGHAM,   Utica. 

JABEZ  A.  BOSTWICK,  New  York. 
Rey.    ABRAHAM   C.  OSBORN,  D.  D.,  Albion. 

RICHARD   M.  COLGATE!,  North  Orange,  N.  J. 
Rev.    ALVAH   S.  HOB  ART,  D.  D.,  Yonkers. 

Directors  until  June,  1893. 

ALVAH   PIERCE,  Hamilton. 
Rev.    JOHN  J.  BROUNER,  New  York. 
Hon.    DANIEL   M.  HOLMES,  Norwich. 
Rev.    WILLIAM   T.  HENRY,  D.  D.,  Elmira. 
Rev.    GEORGE   II.  BRIGHAM,  Cortland. 

WARREN  J.  BUELL,  Hamilton. 

L.  II.  BIGLOW,  New  York. 
Rev.    A.  M.  PRENTICE,  West  Troy. 
Rev.    HENRY  M.  KING,  D.  D.,  Albany. 

SYLVESTER  BURC1IARD,  Hamilton. 

Executive  Committee. 

SAMUEL  COLGATE,  E.  B.  GASKELL,, 

ALVAH   PIERCE,  W.  J.  BUELL, 

W.  N.  CLARKE,  B.  F.  BONNEY, 

S.  BURCHARD,  C.  R.  PAYNE, 
H.  S.  LOYD. 
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The   Faculty  of  the   University. 


The  names  of  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  President,  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
seniority  of  appointment. 


President,  and  Bleecher  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy. 

PHILETUS  B.  SPEAR,  D.  D., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Hebrew  and  Latin. 

ALEXANDER  M.  BEEBEE,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Logic. 

LUC1EN  M.  OSBORN,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Physical  Sciences. 

N.  LLOYD  ANDREWS,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  and  Dean 
of  the  College  Faculty. 

JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

H.  HARVEY,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

EUGENE  P.  SISSON,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Principal  of  Colgate  Academy,  and  Instructor  in 
Mathematics. 
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WILLIAM  HALE  MAYNARD,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Political  Economy. 

SYLVESTER  BURNHAM,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages,  Old  Testament  Interpre- 
tation, Biblical  Literature,  and  Acting  Librarian. 

JOSEPH  P.  McGREGORY,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

BENJAMIN  S.  TERRY,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Civil  History  and  English. 

WILLIAM  H.  CRAWSHAW,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 

WILLIAM  C.  EATON,  Ph.  D., 

Passed  Assistant  Engineer,  U.  S.  N., 
Professor  of  Engineering. 

CHARLES  VV.  SHELDON,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Greek  and  German. 

AARON  H.  COLE,  A.  M., 

Lecturer  in  Biology  and  Geology. 

NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages. 

JOHN  GREENE,  Ph.  D., 

Principal  of  Colgate  Academy,  and  Instructor  in  History. 

FRANK  A.  GALLUP,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin  and  French. 
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FREDERICK  W.  COLEGROVE,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

WILLIAM  F.  LANGWORTHY,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Natural  Sciences. 

GEORGE  S.  MILLS,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  English  and  Elocution. 

WILLIAM  N.  CLARKE,  D.  D., 

J.  J.  Joslin  Professor  of  Christian  Theology. 

ROBERT  W.  MOORE,  Ph.  B., 

Instructor  in  3Iodern  Languages. 

EDWARD  ELLERY,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 


Librarian. 


ALEXANDER  WINCHELL,  LL.  D„ 

Department  of  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Michigan  University, 

Brooks  Lecturer  on  the  Relations  of  Religion  and  Science, 


PRESIDENT    DODGE.  15 


President  E.  Dodge,  B.  D.,  LL.  t>, 


The  vacancy  in  the  Presidency  of  the  University  was  occasioned 
by  the  death,  on  January  5th,  1390,  of  Ebenezer  Dodge,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  whose  name  has  appeared  in  all  catalogues  since  1854,  and 
whose  portrait  adorns  the  present  one.  Dr.  Dodge  was  born  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  April  22d,  1819,  and  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1840,  and  from  Newton  Theological  Institution  in 
1845.  After  a  brief  service  in  teaching,  and  two  pastorates  at 
New  Hampton  and  New  London,  in  New  Hampshire,  he  came  to 
Madison  University  in  1853,  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and 
Interpretation  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  the  Evidences 
of  Revealed  Religion  in  the  College.  In  1861  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Professorship  of  Christian  Theology,  and  in  1868  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  University.  Retaining  his  position  in 
the  Seminary,  he  held  the  presidential  office  until  his  death,  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty-one  years. 

To  his  commanding  ability  and  faithful  service  the  University 
owes  more  than  any  record  can  worthily  acknowledge.  His  ad- 
ministration covered  the  period  of  largest  expansion  in  the  history 
of  the  University,  and  he  was  the  very  man,  by  constitution,  tem- 
perament, education  and  consecrated  purpose,  to  do  the  work  of 
the  time.     Ample  in  native  endowments,  large  in  the  sweep  of  his 
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mind,  rich  in  the  fruits  of  study,  strong  in  will,  patient  and  fatherly 
in  government,  wise  and  impressive  in  utterance,  warm  in  piety, 
great  in  personality,  lofty  and  progressive  in  thought,  he  lived  a 
life  of  daily  usefulness,  helped  the  development  of  the  University 
that  he  was  called  to  guide,  and  left  the  strong  impress  of  his  rev- 
erent and  manly  thought  upon  his  pupils.  He  shrank  from  pub- 
licity, and  did  not  care  for  praise,  but "  all  who  knew  him  bear 
witness  to  the  value  of  his  work  and  the  preciousness  of  his  influ- 
ence, and  know  that  the  world  is  far  richer  for  his  life. 


DEPARTMENT    OF 


LETTERS,       SCIENCE, 


AND 


PHILOSOPHLJ. 


FACULTY.  19 


FAeuuy 


President,  and  Bleecker  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy. 

PHILETUS  B.  SPEAR,  D.  D., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Hebrew  and  Latin. 

ALEXANDER  M.  BEEBEE,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Logic. 

LUCIEN  M.  OSBORN,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Physical  Sciences. 

N.  LLOYD  ANDREWS,  Pn.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  and  Dean 
of  th3  Faculty. 

JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  HALE  MAYNARD,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

SYLVESTER  BURNHAM,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Biblical  Literature,. 

and  Acting  Librarian, 

JOSEPH  F.  McGREGORY,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 
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BENJAMIN  S.  TERRY,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Civil  History  and  English. 

WILLIAM  H.  CRAWSIIAW,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 

WILLIAM  C.  EATON,  Ph.  D., 

Passed  Assistant  Engineer,  U.  S.  N., 
Professor  of  Engineering. 

AARON  H.  COLE,  A.  M., 

Lecturer  in  Biology  and  Geology,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum* 

NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages. 

FREDERICK  W.  COLEGROVE,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 


ROBERT iW.  MOORE,  Ph.  B., 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

EDWARD  ELLERY,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 


Librarian. 


ORGANIZATION.  21 


CRGA/NIZATIO/N 


THE    METHODS    AND    COURSES     OF    INSTRUCTION 
IN    THE    SEVERAL    DEPARTMENTS. 


The  organization  of  the  University  has  been  a  gradual  growth.  Begin- 
ning in  1818  with  one  student  and  one  instructor,  the  work  of  the  institution 
has  been  steadily  extended  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  fifteen  distinc- 
tively organized  departments,  giving  instruction  in  Philosophy,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Social  Science,  Art,  Language  and  Literature,  Mathematics 
and  the  Natural  Sciences.  Each  department  is  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
petent officer  who  is  alone  responsible  for  its  aims  and  methods,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  work,  and  while  holding  certain  definite  and  organic  relations  to 
the  whole  body  of  instruction,  is  left  independent  to  seek  development  in  the 
constant  improvement  of  methods,  the  enlargement  of  scope  and  the  addition 
of  new  facilities. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  methods  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  several  departments,  prepared  by  the  respective  officers.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  each  course  occupies  one  term. 

B 
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The     Department    of    Latin. 


PROFESSOR    COLEGROVE. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  enable  the  student  not  only  to  read1 
Latin  with  ease  and  rapidity  but  to  appreciate  the  Latin  literature  and  to 
understand  the  Roman  life  and  civilization.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
course  attention  is  given  to  forms,  constructions  and  idioms.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  reading  of  Latin  historians  it  is  designed  to  show  the  place  of 
Rome  in  history  and  her  contributions  to  the  development  of  civilization. 
The  several  authors  read  are  considered  with  reference  to  their  style,  thought, 
and  relation  to  their  own  times  and  to  general  literature. 

The  relation  of  Latin  to  English  is  also  kept  in  view,  and  careful  and. 
idiomatic  translations  are  insisted  upon  as  a  means  of  acquiring  felicity  and 
elegance  of  English  expression. 

First    Year. 

1.  Cicero:  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  or  Tusculan  Disputations.. 
Scipio's  Dream  at  sight. 

M. — W.,  11  a.  m.     The  Fall  Term  and  four  weeks  of  the  Winter  Term. 

2.  Tacitus:  Germania  and  Agricola.  Livy  and  Nepos:  Selections  at  sight- 
Roman  History. 

M. — W.,  10  a.  m.     Seven  weeks  of  the  Winter  Term  and  the  Sjwincj  Term. 

Second    Year. 

3.  Horace:  Odes,  Epodes,  Satires  and  Epistles.  Review  of  Prosody  with 
the  Horatian  meters.     Roman  society  in  the  Augustan  age. 

M— F.,  1.30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

4.  Pliny:  Epistles.  Cicero:  Epistles.  Roman  Law  Courts.  Private  Life 
of  the  Romans. 

M.— W.,  1  30  p.  m,,  Winter  Term. 

5.  Juvenal  and  Persius:  Selections  from  Satires.  Roman  Society  under 
the  Emperors. 

M.—  W.,  4.30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 
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Third    Year. 

6.  Plautus  and  Terence :  Selected  Plays.  A  study  is  made  of  the  early 
Latin  forms,  the  development  of  the  Language.     The   Roman  Drama. 

W.— P.,  9  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

7.  Quintilian:  De  Institutione  Oratoria,  Books  X  and  XII.  Cicero:  Bru- 
tus, at  sight.     Roman  Literature. 

W.— P.,  9  a.  m.,   Winter  Term. 

8.  Crowell's  Selections  from  the  Roman  Poets.    Roman  Literature. 

W.— F.,  9  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Fourth    Year. 

9.  Seneca:  De  Providentia  and  De  Constantia  Sapientis.  Selections  from 
the  Epistles. 

W.— P.,  9  a  m.,  Winter  Term,  given  in  alternate  years  with  course  7. 

10.  Teachers' Seminary:  Methods  of  teaching  preparatory  and  University 
Latin.  Discussion  of  points  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  etc.  Rapid  reading 
of  Sallust  and  Virgil.     Latin  composition. 

W".— P.,  Spring   Term.     Time  of  the  exercise  to  be  determined  after  the 
organization  of  the  class. 


The    "Department    of   Greek. 


PROFESSOR     ANDREWS. 

The  ends  primarily  sought  are  intellectual  discipline  and  literary  culture. 
The  translation  of  classic  masterpieces  is  regarded  as  a  most  efficient  means 
of  developing  the  power  of  thought  and  of  expression,  and  as  tending  most 
surely  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  and  discriminating  literary  sense. 
Greek  literature  is  also  treated  as  revealing  the  peculiar  genius  of  an  excep- 
tionally gifted  people,  who  made  important  and  permanent  contributions  to 
human  civilization.  The  critical  study  of  their  language  is  deemed  valuable, 
not  only  for  mental  training,  but  as  leading  up,  through  a  knowledge  of  their 
literature  and  their  life,  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real  significance  of 
ancient  Greece  to  the  world. 

There  are  six  prescribed  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.  Three  elective  courses  are  open  either  to  Juniors  or  to 
Seniors,  and  as  the  subjects  offered  are  not  the  same  in  any  two  successive 
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years,  the  study  of  Greek  may  be  pursued,  if  desired,  in  every  college  term. 
The  seminary  method  will  be  employed  in  elective  courses,  whenever  it  is 
most  advantageous.     Lectures  upon  Greek  art  are  offered  to  Seniors. 

First    Year. 

1.  Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry.  The  Odyssey  is  taken  up,  or  the  later  books 
of  the  Iliad.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  place  of  the  Homeiic  Poems  in 
literature,  to  the  characteristics  of  the  heroic  age,  and  to  certain  phases  of 
Greek  mythology.  The  work  in  Homer  is  followed  by  selections  from  the 
Lyric  Poets,  regarded  as  marking  a  transitional  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  language,  and  as  illustrating  the  beginnings  of  a  more  subjective,  reflective 
tendency  in  the  Greek  mind. 

M.— W.,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Portions  of  these  authors  are  read,  with 
notice  in  the  former  of  peculiarities  of  dialect,  and  in  the  latter  of  distinguish- 
ing features  of  style,  while  the  mode  of  historical  treatment  in  each  is 
especially  considered.  Occasion  is  taken  to  give  to  the  class  as  clear  an  out- 
line as  possible  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks  down  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  with 
a  view  of  encouraging  more  extended  study. 

M.— W.,  9  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Socrates  and  His  Age.  The  reading  of  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates, 
or  parts  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  serves  for  the  study  of  Greek  Life  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  of  the  great  personality  that  was  so 
prominent  a  figure  of  the  period.  Regard  is  had  both  to  the  varied  elements 
in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  to  the  ethical  side  of  Socrates'  teachings. 

M. — W.,  9  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Second    Year, 

4.  The  Orators.  Demosthenes  is  studied,  either  in  his  Oration  on  the 
Crown,  or  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  Attention  is  paid  to  the 
principles  of  oratory  illustrated,  to  the  governmental  and  social  conditions 
favorable  to  eloquence,  and  to  the  distinctive  qualities  in  the  leading  orators. 
Illustrative  passages  from  various  orators  will  be  given  by  the  Professor,  or 
will  be  assigned  for  special  readings.  Methods  of  legal  procedure  are  con- 
sidered, the  diverse  political  institutions  of  the  Greek  states,  and  the  general 
course  of  their  later  history. 

M.— W.,  9  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

5.  The  Tragedians.  Selected  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  are  read,  and  prelections  from  other  plays  are  given,  in  order  to 
secure  as  large  acquaintance  as  possible  with  the  Greek  tragedians.     The  class 
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prepare  essays  upon  topics  related  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  Drama,  and  upon 
Greek  literature  in  general.     In   these  essays,  and  in  the  discussions  of  the 
class-room,  the  principal  Greek  authors  are  treated.     In  the  reading  of  the 
dramatists,  the  style  and  ethical  spirit  of  each  is  especially  considered. 
M.— F.,  11  a.  m.,  Winter  Tern*. 

6.  Comedy.  Aristophanes'  •'Clouds"  is  taken  up,  not  simply  to  enlarge 
the  student's  knowledge  of  the  Greek  stage,  but  to  afford  a  fuller  compre- 
hension of  those  complex  intellectual  and  moral  movements  of  the  times 
which  are  mirrored  in  the  works  of  Aristophanes.  In  this  course,  as  in  that 
devoted  to  tragedy,  comparisons  will  be  indicated  with  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  modern  world.  Readings  from  Lucian  may  accompany  or  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  work  in  Aristophanes. 

M..— W.,  11  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Third    and     Fourth    Years. 

7.  Plato.  Either  Plato's  Phcedo  is  read,  or  selections  from  his  Republic. 
These  works  are  studied  in  alternate  years.  The  chief  purpose  is  to  furnish 
an  introduction  to  Greek  philosophy.  Lectures  are  given  upon  Platonism, 
and  essays  upon  the  principal  philosophers  are  assigned,  with  large  reference 
to  the  bearing  of  Greek  speculation  upon  modern  thought. 

W.— P.,  11  a.  m.,  Fail  Term. 

8.  Aristotle.  Selections  from  his  Ethics,  read  one  year,  are  followed  in 
the  next  by  portions  of  his  Politics.  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  general 
scope  and  spirit  of  Aristotelianism,  and  its  influence  upon  mediaeval 
philosophy.  In  place  of  readings  in  Aristotle.  Plutarch's  "  De  Sera  Numinis 
Yindicta"  may  be  studied,  both  for  its  moral  significance,  and  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Common  Greek. 

M. — W.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  study  of  this  late,  but  important  phase  of 
the  language  will  be  pursued  by  reading  in  alternate  years  selections  from  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  and  selections  from  the  Septuagint.  These  will  be 
treated  on  the  linguistic  side.  Opportunity  for  direct  acquaintance  with  the 
former  is  deemed  important  for  every  student  of  Greek,  while  the  latter  will 
be  of  service  to  any  who  contemplate  theological  study. 

W.— F.,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

10.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  officer,  opportunity  is  also 
afforded  to  any  who  may  desire  it,  for  some  acquaintance  with  Modern  Greek. 

Time  of  the  exercise  to  be  arranged  on  the  organization  of  the  class. 
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The    Department    of   Semitic     Languages 


PROFESSORS     BURNHAM     AND    SCHMIDT. 

In  this  department  the  endeavor  is  made  to  give  a  scientific,  and  yet  a 
practical  working  knowledge  of  the  languages  studied.  The  work  is  arranged 
in  nine  courses,  as  follows: 

First    Year. 

1.  Hebrew:  (1)  the  Etymology  of  the  language,  (2)  the  memorizing  of  a 
Vocabulary,  and  (3)  practical  exercises  in  Translation. 

Professor  Burnham,  W.— F.,  3.30  p.  m.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 

2.  Hebrew:  (1)  the  Principles  of  Syntax,  and  (2)  the  study  of  Selections 
from  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Professor  Burnham,  W. — F.,  3.30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Second    Year. 

The  work  of  this  year  can  be  elected  only  by  those  students  who  have  taken 
the  work  of  Courses  1  and  2.     It  includes — 

3.  Hebrew.  This  course  consists  of  (1)  the  Principles  of  Hebrew  Prosody 
and  Poetry,  and  (2)  the  study  of  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Professor  Burnham,  Tu. — F..  10  a.  m..  Fall  Term. 

4.  Biblical  and  Targumic  Aramaic:  (1)  the  Grammar  with  practical 
exercises,  (2)  the  study  of  Selections  from  the  Targums,  and  (3)  the  study  of 
Selections  from  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Professor  Burnham,  Tu. — F.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

5.  Syriac:  (1)  Syriac  Grammar,  with  practical  exercises,  (2)  the  study  of 
Selections  from  the  Peschitto  Old  Testament,  and  (3)  the  study  of  Selections 
from  Syriac  Historians  and  Commentators. 

Professor  Burnham,  Tu. — F.,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Third    Year. 

The  work  of  this  year  is  especially  designed  to  form  a  part  of  a  post-grad- 
uate course  of  study.  But  any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  who  has  taken 
the  work  of  Courses  1-3  in  this  department,  will  be  allowed  to  elect  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  work  of  this  year,  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the 
Universitv  relating  to  Cours33  and  hours  of:  Recitation. 
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6.  Arabic:  (1)  Arabic  Grammar  with  practical  exercises,  (2)  the  study  of 
Selections  from  the  Koran  and  the  Arabic  Bible,  and  (3)  the  study  of  Selections 
from  the  Arabic  Poets. 

Professor  Schmidt,  F.,  3.30  p.  m.,  Three  Terms. 

7.  Assyrian:  (1)  Assyrian  Grammar  with  practical  exercises,  (2)  the 
study  of  Transliterated  Texts,  and  (3)  the  study  of  Cuneiform  Texts. 

Professor  Schmidt,  Tu.,  3.30  p.  m.,  Three  Terms. 

8.  Ethiopic:  (1)  Ethiopic  Grammar  with  practical  exercises,  (2)  the 
study  of  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  (3)  the  study  of  Selections  from  the  Book 
of  Enoch. 

Professor  Schmidt,  Th.,  4.30  p.  m.,  Three  Terms. 

9.  Syriac:  (1)  the  study  of  Selections  from  the  Peschitto  New  Testament, 
and  (2)  the  study  of  Selections  in  Verse. 

Professor  Burnham,  W.,  11  a.  m.,  Three  Terms. 

Advanced  Courses  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  and  a  course  in  Compara- 
tive Semitic  Philology  and  Grammar,  will  be  given  to  those  students  who  may 
desire  them,  and  who  are  judged  by  the  officer  in  charge  to  be  prepared  to 
pursue  them  to  advantage. 


The    Department    of     English. 


PROFESSOR    CRAWSHAW. 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  three:  First,  such  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  literature  as  will  give  an  adequate 
basis  for  the  study  of  individual  authors  and  works  in  their  proper  relations; 
second,  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  most  prominent  authors  and  their 
periods;  third,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
English  language. 

The  following  courses  are  offered : 

First    Year. 

1.  The  History  of  English  Literature.  A  study  of  the  history  of 
English  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  text- 
books used  are  Brooke's  "  Pre-Elizabethan  Period,"  and  Saintsbury's  "  Eliza- 
bethan Literature."  These  volumes  are  carefully  read,  and  are  supplemented 
in  the  class-room  by  discussions,  readings,  and  written  reviews. 
Th.  and  F.,  9  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 
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2  The  History  of  English   Literature.      A  study  of  the  history  of 
English  literature  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time 
The  text-books  are  Gosse's  -Literature   of  the  Eighteenth  Century,     and 
Dowden's  "  Modern  Period."     Course  2  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1 ;  and  the 
method  of  study  is  the  same  in  both. 

Th.  and  F.,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3  English  Prose.  A  critical  study  of  representative  prose  authors  not 
including  the  novelists.  Class  essays  and  discussions,  with  recitation  from 
Minto's  "Manual  of  English  Prose."  During  the  present  year  special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  Ue  Quincey,  Macaulay  and  Carlyle. 

Th.  and  P.,  9. a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Second    Year. 

4  English  Fiction.  A  critical  study  of  representative  novels,  by  means 
of  essays  and  discussions.  During  the  present  year,  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot. 

Th.  and  F.,  11  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

5.  Anglo-Saxon.  Origin  of  the  English  tongue.  Corson's  »  Hand-Book 
of  Anglo-Saxon;"  the  -Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Gospel  of  John  entire; 
selections  from  King  Alfred's  "Orosius,"  Aelfric's  -Homilies,  and  the 
"  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle." 

M.— W.,  2.30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

6.  Anglo-Saxon.  Origin  of  the  English  tongue.  A  continuation  of 
Course  5.  Comparative  English  Grammar,  on  the  basis  of  March  and  Sweet ; 
selections  from  "Caedmon;"  -Beowulf"  entire;  special  study  of  Transition 

English.  M.— W.,  2.30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

7  English  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries.  The  study 
of  Layamon's  -  Brut;"  the  -  Ormulum  ;"  also  Mandeville,  Wiclif,  and  Gower. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  Chaucer,  not  only  in  th*  study  of  the  language 
as  represented  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  but  also  to  the  place  of  Chaucer  in 
English  literature,  as  the  first  great  representative  of  the  modern  period. 

M.—W.,  2.30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 
Courses  5,  6  and  7  are  continuous,  and  are  designed  to  give  the  student  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development  o£   the  English  tongue  as  will 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  studies  independently  of  the  instructor. 

Third    Year. 

8  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama.  A  critical  study  of 
leading  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries,  by  the  seminary  method, 
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with  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  drama,  the  influence  of  the  times,  the  place 
of  Shakespeare  in  literature,  etc. 

M.—W.,  1.80  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

9.  Wordsworth  and  the  Romantic  School.  A  critical  study  of  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  his  contemporaries.  Reading  and  analysis  of 
selections,  lectures,  essays  and  discussions. 

M.— W.,  1.30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

10.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  study  of  Browning,  Tennyson,  and  their  con- 
temporaries on  a  plan  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  two  preceding  Courses. 

M.— W.,  1.30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Modern   Languages. 

MR.     MOORE. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department:  First,  to  give  the  student  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  more  important  languages  of  modern  Europe  sufficient  to 
read  their  literatures  with  understanding,  ease  and  enjoyment,  without  transla- 
tion, and  to  translate  ordinary  English  prose  into  idiomatic  German  or 
French;  Second,  to  present  to  the  student  a  general  idea  of  the  literary  history 
of  each  language  with  a  detailed  statement  of  special  important  epochs;. 
Third,  by  occasional  lectures  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  to  give  the  student 
some  idea  of  the  cities,  customs  and  life  of  the  people  whose  language  is  studied; 
and  Fourth,  by  means  of  weekly  exercises  at  the  house  of  the  instructor  to  give 
advanced  classes  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  art  of  conversation  in  German 
and  French. 

First    Year. 

1.  French.  Elementary  course.  Grammar.  (Edgren).  Reader  (Super). 
Special  practice  in  pronunciation  and  in  memorizing  short  selections.  Systematic 
drill  in  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax,  rapid  reading  of  selections 
from  Souvestre,  Merimee,  Augier,  Labiche  and  Victor  Hugo.  For  more  ad- 
vanced work,  Corneille's  "LeCid  "and  "Le Men teur,"  Racine's  "Iphigenieen 
Aulide"  and  "  Les  Plaideurs." 

This  course  extends  through  the  entire  year  and  is  designed  not  simply  as  a 
foundation  in  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  French  language  but 
also  as  an  introduction  to  classic  French  literature.     Accordingly  during  the 
third  term  of  the  year  occasional  lectures  will  be  introduced. 
Th.  and  P.,  3.30  p.  m.,  Three  Terms. 
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Second    Year. 

2.  German.  Elementary  course.  Grammar,  (Joynes-Meissner).  Reader. 
(Joynes).  Practice  in  pronunciation  and  in  memorizing  short  selections,  sys- 
tematic drili  iti  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax.  Rapid  reading 
of  modern  works  of  fiction  and  history,  including  selections  from  Hauff, 
Heyse,  Zschokke  and  Freitag.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  Ger- 
man composition  (Harris)  and  to  rapid  and  extended  reading  from  such  works 
as  Schiller"s  "  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,"  Guethe's  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea1' 
and  Heine's  "  Die  Harzreise." 

Th.—  Sat.,  10  a.  m..  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 
Th.  and  F..  11  a.  m.?  and  Sat,,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Third    Year. 

3.  French.  Moliere:  "  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  "L'Avare,"  "  Le 
Tartuffe,"  "Le  Misanthrope."  Lectures  on  the  French  literature  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Essays  by  class  on  topics  relating  to  literary,  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Th.  and  F.,  11  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

4.  French.  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lectures.  Selections 
from  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Beaumarchais  and  Le  Sage.  Besides  the  works  read 
in  the  class  selections  will  be  assigned  for  private  reading  upon  which  an 
examination  will  be  held. 

Th.  and  F.,  4.30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

5.  French.  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lectures.  Selections 
from  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Sainte-Beuve,  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Chateaubriand.  Selections  assigned  to  each  member  of  the  class  for  reading 
outside  of  the  class-room  upon  which  an  examination  will  be  required. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

6.  German.  Lessing:  "Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  "Emilia  Galotti"  and 
prose  selections.  Lectures  on  Lessing's  work  and  influence  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  German  literature.  Introduction  to  classic  German  literature. 
Especial  attention  given  to  the  drama. 

M.—W.,  3.30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

7.  German.  Schiller:  "Maria  Stuart,"  "  Jungfrau  von  Orleans," 
"  Wilhelm  Tell."  Lectures  on  the  important  works  of  Schiller  and  on  the 
classic  German  literature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Es- 
says by  the  class  on  topics  connected  with  the  reading. 

M.—W.,  3.30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 
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8.  German.  Goethe:  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen"  or  "  Egraont,"  "  Iphi- 
genie  auf  Tauris"  and  "  Torquato  Tasso"  (Thomas).  The  Life  of  Goethe  in 
connection  with  selections  from  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit."  Lectures  on 
Goethe's  Work  and  Influence. 

M.— W.,  3.30  p.  m.,  Spring  Tt 


"trm. 


Fourth    Year. 

9.  German.  German  Poetry.  Recitations  from  Buchheim's  "Deutsche 
Lyrik  "  Outline  of  German  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century.     Lectures. 

Th.  and  F.,  2.30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  11  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

10.  German.  Goethe's  "Faust."  Essays  on  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects  suggested  by  the  reading.  Lectures— 1.  Introduction  to  Faust.  2. 
On  the  Romantic  School. 

Th.  and  F.,  2.30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  11  a.  m..  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

11.  Italian.  Elementary  course.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquire 
facility  in  reading.  The  time  will  therefore  be  devoted  largely  to  drill  in  the 
grammar  and  to  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  Farina,  de  Amicis,  dall' 
Ongaro,  Maffei,  Goldmi  and  Pellico.  The  student's  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
French  will  be  put  to  constant  use. 

M.  and  Tu.,  4.30  p.  m.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 

12.  Italian.     Tasso:  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata";  Ariosto:  "  Orlando  Furi- 
an  outline  of  Italian  literature,  with  lectures  and  essays. 

M.  and  Tu.,  4.30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 


■oso 


The  Department  of  Biblical    Literature, 


PROFESSOR     BURNHAM. 

In  this  department,  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  made  the  subjects  of  literary 
study  and  criticism.  The  Bible  is  considered  simply  as  a  collection  of  books, 
forming  a  unique  national  literature,  which  was  a  natural  product  of  a 
peculiar  national  life,  and  was  intended  by  its  authors  to  be  a  help  towards 
the  securing  of  a  national  destiny  in  which  they  believed  and  for  which  they 
hoped.     The  work  of  this  department  is  arranged  as  follows: 

1.  Analytical  Studies.  A  careful  literary  analysis  of  specimen  books,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  the  literature,  is  made.     The  object  of  this  analysis  is  to 
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determine  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  in  regard  to  both  sub- 
stance and  form. 

M.  and  Tu.,  11  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

2.  Inductive  and  Comparative  Studies.  (1)  By  careful  observation, 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  various  kinds  of  the  literature  contained  in 
the  Bible,  are  ascertained.  Then,  by  inductions  based  upon  these  ascertained 
characteristics,  the  authors  and  the  dates  of  the  Biblical  books  are  determined, 
so  far  as  this  is  possible.  (2)  The  agreements  and  differences  of  the  various 
kinds'of  the  Biblical  literature,  both  in  contents  and  characteristics,  when  com- 
pared with  like  kinds  in  other  great  literatures,  are  discovered ;  and  the  relative 
value  of  the  Biblical  literature,  in  comparison  with  these  other  literatures  is 
determined. 

M.  and  Tu.,  11  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 


The  "Department  of  "Rhetoric   and    Oratory. 


PROFESSOR    CRAWSHAW. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  aid  the  student  in  the  acquirement  of  a 
correct  and  forcible  English  style,  to  develop  his  powers  of  literary  ex- 
pression, and  to  cultivate  proficiency  in  public  address.  The  following  courses 
extend  over  the  four  undergraduate  years  of  the  University,  forming  a  com- 
plete and  extended  series,  and  are  designed  to  afford  any  diligent  student 
ample  preparation  for  public  life. 

First    Year. 

1.  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  style  and  the  general  processes  of  invention  in 
Genung's  "  Practical  Rhetoric."  The  various  principles  involved  are  illus- 
trated by  a  study  of  selections  from  Genung's  "Hand-book  of  Rhetorical 
Analysis."  The  formal  work  in  the  text  book  is  supplemented  by  class-room 
discussions,  criticism  of  essays,  analysis  of  themes,  presentation  and  criticism 
of  plans,  reference  to  Richard  Grant  White's  "  Words  and  their  Uses,"  Trench 
"  On  the  Study  of  Words,"  &c. 

Th. — Sat.,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  Term,  four  weeks,  and  all  of  Winter  Term. 

2.  Rhetoric  A  study  of  the  several  kinds  of  composition  in  Genung's 
"Practical  Rhetoric."  Illustration  of  principles  by  a  study  of  selections 
from  Genung's  "  Rhetorical  Analysis."  In  addition  to  the  formal  work  in  the 
text-books  each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  present  exercises  in  the 
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various  forms  of  composition;  and  these  exercises  are  freely  criticised  before 
the  ChlSS"  Th.-Sat.,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

First   and    Second    Years. 

W  3.  Oratory.  The  formal  study  of  Elocution  (Ross's  "  Voice  Culture  and 
Elocution,")  Fall  Term  of  first  year,  continued  for  ten  weeks,  three  exercises 
a  week,  with  weekly  exercises  in  declamation  continued  through  two  entire 
years. 

Th.— Sat.,   10  a.  m.,  for  ten  weeks  of  Fall  Term  of   Freshman  year;  and 
'  Sat.,  9  a.  m.,  throughout  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

Third    Year. 

4  Oratory.  Exercises  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  orations 
throughout  the  Junior  year.  Each  production  read  and  criticised  with  the 
author  by  special  appointment.     A  subsequent  public  appearance  required. 

Fourth    Year. 

5  Oratory.  A  course  in  forensics  is  offered  as  an  elective  two  hour 
course  to  those  students  who  have  completed  the  preceding  courses  and  who 
desire  drill  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 

W.,  every  other  week,  3.30  p.  m.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 


The  Department  of  Pure  Mathematics, 


PROFESSOR    TAYLOR. 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the  Freshman  year,  and 
may  be  continued,  as  required  or  elective  studies,  throughout  the  entire  under- 
graduate course.     The  work  is  conducted  by  aid  of  text-books  with  informal 

lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and  precise  expression 
and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent  and  logical  thought,  as  well  as  to 
teach  the  general  methods  and  principles  of  each  subject. 
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First    Year. 

1.  Geometry.  Solid  and  Spherical;  Exercises  in  Geometrical  Invention 
and  Applications;  Theory  of  Limits. 

M.— F.,  9  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Algebra.  Theory  of  Equations;  Differentiation  of  Algebraic,  Logarith- 
mic and  Exponential  Functions;  Development  of  Functions  in  Series;  Conver- 
gency  and  Summation  of  Series;  Theory  and  Computation  of  Logarithms; 
Permutations,  Combinations  and  Probability;  Loci  as  Illustrative  of  the  Theory 

of  Equations. 

M.—  F.,  11  a.  m.,   Winter  Term. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.— The  Theory  of  the  Trigonomet- 
ric Functions  and  its  application  to  the  solution  of    plane  triangles  and 

to  surveying. 

M. — F.,  11  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Second    Year. 

4.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Napier's  Rules  and  Analogies;  Gauss's 
Equations,  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of  spherical  triangles. 

M.— W.,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  Term,  five  weeks. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry.— The  Straight  Line,  the  Conic  Sections,  the 
General  Equation  of  the  Second  Degree,  and  Higher  Plane  Curves,  in  Plane 
Geometry;  and  the  Point,  the  Straight  Line,  the  Plane,  and  Surfaces  of 
Revolution,  in  Solid  Geometry. 

M. — W.  10  a.  m.,  Fall  Term,  nine  weeks,  and 
M.— W.s  9  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  Calculus.  Differentiation  and  Practical  Applications,  Direct  Integra- 
tion and  its  Application  to  the  Determination  of  Areas  and  Volumes,  and  the 
Rectification  of  Curves;  Successive  Differentiation;  Evaluation  of  Inde- 
terminate Forms;  Development  of  Functions  in  Series;  and  Maxima  and 
Minima. 

This  course  maybe  elected  by  any  student  who  has  taken  the  first  five 
courses.  While  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent  courses  in 
this  subject,  it  is  adapted  to  those  also  who  wish  in  a  short  time  to  gain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  the  Calculus. 

M.— W.,  9  a.  M.3  Spring  Term. 

Third    Year. 

7.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  Course  6,  and  embraces  the  remaining 
subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus,  excepting  the  chapter  on  the  Method  of  In- 
finitesimals. 

M.— W.,  11  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 
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8.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  Course  7,  and  embraces  the  Infinitesimal 
Method  and  Applications,  also  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Calculus. 
Books  of  Reference,  the  Treatises  of  Williamson,  Duhamel,  Puci  and  Bertrand, 
Bledsoe's  Philosophy  of  Mathematics  and  Ball's  History  of  Mathematics. 

M. — W.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  Advanced  Course  in  Analytic  Geometry.  Salmon's  Higher  Plane 
Curves  and  Aides  Solid  Geometry. 

M.— W.,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Fourth  Year. 

10.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  Burnside  and  Panton's 
Theory  of  Equations. 

Th.  and  F.,  11  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

11.  Quaternions.  Hardy's  Quaternions.  Books  of  reference,  the  Trea- 
tises of  Tait,  and  Kelland  and  Tait,  and  Hamilton's  Lectures. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 


The    Department    of    Mechanics     and 
Engineering. 


PROFESSORS  EATON  AND  OSBORN. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  make  practical  application  of  the  mathe- 
matics already  pursued  and  as  a  mental  discipline  to  develop  especially  the 
constructive  faculiy.  In  engineering  the  choice  of  subjects  is  mainly  made 
from  such  as  are  necessary  in  all  classes  of  engineering. 

First    Year. 

1.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Daily  recitations  from  Church's  "Descriptive 
Geometry,"  with  a  fair  proportion  of  original  work. 

Professor  Eaton,  M.— F.,  11  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Mechanics.  A  general  course  designed  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 
pursue  the  subject  through  advanced  courses  and  as  a  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  treats  of  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  of  matterin  all  its  conditions,  also  of 
molecular  mechanism.  Daily  recitations  from  Kimball's  Snell,  with  solution 
of  problems. 

Professor  Osborn,  W.— F.,  11  a.  m.,  Winter  and  Fall  Terms, 
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3.  Mechanical  Drawing.     Personal  instruction  and  supervision  of  each 

student.  m 

Professor  Eaton,  Tli.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

4.  Strength  of  Materials.     Daily  recitations  from  Anderson's  "Strength 

of  Materials."  __        '  w.   .      m 

Professor  Eaton,  M.—  ^  .,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

Second    Year. 

5.  Applied  Mechanics.     An  advanced  course.     Cotterill  is  used  as  a  text- 

Professor  Eaton,  M.— F.,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

6.  Metallurgy  and  The  Steam  Engine.  These  subjects  are  taken  up  in 
alternate  years,  the  object  being  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  students 
desiring  to  pursue  both  studies  to  take  up  the  alternate  subject  during  the 
second  year.  Text-books,  Holmes'  "Steam  Engine"  and  Huntington's 
"  Bloxomon  Metals."  Students  will  visit,  with  the  instructor,  suitable  neigh- 
boring localities  for  practical  instruction  on  these  subjects. 

Professor  Eaton,  M.—F.,  9  a.m.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

PROFESSOR    OSBORN. 

1  Physics.  The  aim  of  instruction  in  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  leading  facts  relating  to  the  active  agents,  Heat,  Light,  and 
Electricity  in  its  various  forms  and  the  modern  applications,  especially  as  these 
facts  illustrate  the  laws  of  energy  and  the  correlation  of  forces.  Instruction 
is  given  by  text-book,  and  lectures  fully  illustrated  by  the  use  of  apparatus. 

M.—F.,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

2  Astronomy.  The  Solar  System.  '  By  means  of  daily  recitations  from 
Youn-'s  "General  Astronomy,"  lectures  and  illustrations  by  oxy-hydrogen 
views° it  is  sought  to  give  the  student  a  clear,  accurate  and  justly  proportioned 
presentation  of  facts,  principals  and  methods  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily 
apprehended  by  the  average  college  student.  A  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  mechanics  as  well  as  of  pure  mathematics  is  presupposed ;  accord- 
ing Courses  1-5  of  the  Department  of  Pure  Mathematics  and  also  Course >  4, 
at  least,  of  the  Department  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering  must  precede  the 
courses'*  Astronomy.      •  Win(er  Term, 
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3.  Astronomy.  The  Fixed  Stars,  Comets  and  Meteors.  A  continuation  in 
aim  and  method  of  Course  2.  The  ancient  history  and  recent  development  of 
the  science,  especially  in  the  new  astronomy,  is  also  considered. 

M.— W.,  9  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 


The    Department    of    Biology    and    Geology, 


PROFESSOR  OSBORN  and  MR.  COLE. 

The  opening  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  and  the  extension  of  the  courses 
to  include  two  years'  continuous  work  have  wrought  important,  changes  in 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  this  department.  Laboratory  work  upon 
living  plants  and  animals,  alcoholic,  dried  and  fossil  organisms,  and 
microscopical  preparations,  together  with  field  work  and  lectures,  illustrated 
by  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern  and  microscope  and  the  solar  projecting  appara- 
tus, models,  casts,  diagrams,  charts,  and  maps,  bring  the  student  into  intimate 
relations  with  the  organic  world  and  geological  phenomena.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  study  in  natural  history.  The 
student  is  led  on  from  the  consideration  of  specific  and  generic  differences  to 
the  broader  generalizations  and  the  perception  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  Solid  foundations  are  laid  for  the  more  advanced 
work  of  graduate  courses.  The  student  is  prepared  to  appreciate  the  litera- 
ture of  these  sciences,  and  the  current  discussions  of  the  theories  which 
attempt  to  account  for  the  presence,  succession,  and  variation  of  organic 
forms. 

First    Year. 

1.  Biology.  This  is  a  general,  elementary  laboratory  course  intended  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  living  matter, 
cells  and  their  modifications  and  aggregations,  and  concluding  with  the  care- 
ful study  of  a  type  plant  and  animal.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the 
dissecting  and  compound  microscopes,  and  the  preparation  of  objects  for 
microscopic  examination,  including  the  simpler  processes  of  section  cutting 
and  the  use  of  the  ordinary  dyes  and  re-agents  in  histological  work. 

This  course  is  preparatory  for  Courses  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6. 

Mr.  Cole,  i\I.— P.,  1.30—3.30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 
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2.  Cryptogamic  Botany.  This  course  in  systematic  Botany  is  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  Course  1.  A  text-book  is  used  in  connection 
with  laboratory  work  on  living  and  prepared  specimens.  Attention  is 
directed  especially   to   the   Bacteria,    and  the  theories  of  their  relation  to 

disease. 

Mr.  Cole,  W.— F.,  1.30--3.30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Phanerogamic  Botany.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Course  1,  and  it  is  desirable  that  Course  2  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted. It  includes  the  morphology  of  the  flowering  plants,  the  character- 
istics of  the  more  important  Orders,  instruction  in  analysis  and  classification, 
with  laboratory  work,  and  the  preparation  of  a  small  herbarium  by  each 
student.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  more  interesting  and  important  topics 
connected  with  the  subject.  The  Douglass  Herbarium  is  accessible  for 
reference. 

Mr.  Cole,  M.  and  Tu.,  1.30—3.30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

4.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Course  1.  The  characteristics  of  the  Branches,  Classes,  and 
Orders  of  the  Invertebrata  are  studied  by  the  use  of  the  text-book,  laboratory 
dissections  of  type  forms,  standard  reference  books  and  monographs,  and 
illustrated  lectures.  Attention  to  comparative  anatomy  is  required.  The 
range  of  the  Orders  in  geological  time  is  noted  and  those  of  the  most  im- 
portance to  the  student  of  Historical  Geology  and  Paleontology  are  studied 
more  in  detail.  The  facts  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  evolution  are  duly 
considered. 

Mr.  Cole,  M.  and  Tu.,  1.30—3.30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

5.  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  is  open  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  4.  The  study  of  the  invertebrates  is 
finished  and  lectures  are  given  on  the  vertebrates. 

Mr.  Cole,  W.— F.,  1.30-3.30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Second    Year. 

6.  Physiology.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Course  1,  and  Courses  4  and  5  are  recommended  for  further  preparation. 
Recitations  from  the  text-book  (Martin's)  are  illustrated  by  dissections,  artic- 
ulated skeleton,  models,  charts,  and  microscopic  specimens.  A  general  view 
of  human  anatomy  is  followed  by  special  study  of  the  organs  and  phenomena 
of  nutrition,  of  circulation,  and  of  the  general  nervous  system,  and  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  organs  of  the  special  senses. 

Professor  Osborn,  M.— W.,  11  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 
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7.  Dynamic  Geology.  This  course  is  pursued  by  text-book  and  recita- 
tions, and  is  illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  geological  collections  and 
frequent  illustrated  lectures. 

Field  work  will  be  done  as  far  as  opportunity  offers. 

Mr.  Cole,,  M.— W.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

8.  Historical  Geology.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Courses  4  and  5.  The  succession  of  life  in  the  geological  epochs  is 
discussed  in  its  relation  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  work  includes 
recitations  from  text-book,  laboratory  practice  in  elementary  palaeontology, 
illustrated  lectures,  and  field  work. 

Mr.  Cole,  M.— W.,  9-11  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 


The    Department    of   Chemistry    and 
Mineralogy. 


PROFESSOR    McGREGORY    AND    MR.    ELLERY. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student  thorough  training  in 
habits  of  accuracy  and  observation,  as  well  as  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  scientific  study.  The  Chemical  Laboratory,  built  in  1884, 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  successful  study  of  analyt- 
ical chemistry.  The  work  of  Course  1  and  a  part  of  the  work  of  Course  2  is 
conducted  in  the  class  room  by  means  of  a  text-book,  with  experimental  lec- 
tures. The  remainder  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  laboratory  and  consists  of 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  Elementary  Mineralogy,  and  Organic 
analysis,  with  supplementary  lectures  on  the  History  of  Chemistry,  Chemical 
theories  and  other  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  work. 

First    Year. 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  course  for  beginners,  embraces  the  non-metal- 
lic elements.  Daily  recitations  from  Harris'  "Lecture  Notes  on  General 
Chemistry,"  accompanied  by  lectures  and  experiments. 

M.— F.,  1.30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Second    Year. 

2.  General  Chemistry.  A  supplementary  course  introductory  to  the 
work  in  Qualitative  Analysis.     Text-book,  Richter's  "Inorganic  Chemistry," 
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beginning  with    the   metals,  lectures  on   the  principal  theories  involved,  on 
metallurgical  processes  and  on  the  elements  of  Crystallography. 
M.— F.,  3.30-5.30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis,  including  the  determination  of  all  simple  in- 
organic substances.  Harris'  "  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis  "  is  used  as  a 
guide.     Frequent  lectures  and  examinations. 

M.— F.,  3.30-5.30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term, 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis  is  a  continuation  of  Course 3,  and  includes  the 
various  methods  employed  for  separating  the  metals.  Frequent  examinations 
are  required  of  the  different  analytical  method?.     Harris'  Manual,  Part  III. 

M.— F.,  3.30-5.30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Third    Year. 

5.  Elementary  Mineralogy,  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  a  course  in 
qualitative  analysis,  is  studied  principally  in  its  relations  to  chemistry.  About 
one-half  the  time  is  occupied  with  crystallography  and  the  remainder  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals  and  their  deter- 
mination. A  short  course  of  lectures  upon  assaying  is  given  in  connection  with 
the  work. 

M.— F.,  3.30-5.30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

6.  Quantitative  Analysis,  occupies  two  terms.  During  the  first,  the 
student  makes  the  principal  simple  determinations;  during  the  second,  the 
determinations  of  complex  compounds  and  minerals  is  made.  Both  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  methods  are  employed.  Harris'  "  Quantitative  Anal- 
ysis "  is  used. 

M.— F.,  3.30-5.30  p.  m.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

Fourth    Year. 

7.  Technical  Chemical  Analysis.  Following  the  courses  in  quantitative 
analysis,  some  of  the  simpler  courses  in  Technical  Chemical  Analysis  are 
offered,  i.  e.,  the  analysis  of  dairy  products,  water,  urine,  etc.  The  exhaus- 
tive study  of  none  of  these  subjects  is  attempted,  the  aim  being  rather  to  give 
the  general  method  of  work  in  each.  For  those  who  wish,  the  further  analysis 
of  minerals  may  be  substituted. 

M.— F.,  3.30-5.30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  of  lectures  upon  the 
compounds  of  carbon.     The  student  is  required  to  take  notes  and  reproduce 
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the  same.     In  the  laboratory  the   ultimate   analysis  of  organic  compounds  is 
taken  up. 

M.— F.,  3.30-5  30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  Course  8.  The  different 
methods  of  building  up  compounds  synthetically  will  be  studied,  and 
subsequently  original  work  in  the  formation  and  investigation  of  compounds 
will  be  undertaken. 

M.—  F.,  3.30-5.30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

Each  of  the  above  laboratory  courses  is  a  full  equivalent  of  a  five  hour  a 
week  elective  study,  each  student  being  expected  to  work  two  hours  a  day 
for  five  days  each  week. 


The    Department    of    -History     and     Political 

Science. 


PROFESSOR     TERRY. 

The  object  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  History  and  Political  Science 
is  four-fold.  Primarily  to  furnish  the  student  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  great  national  movements,  of  the  development  of  political  institutions  and 
the  survival  of  those  great  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  political  organization 
that  have  made  the  present  order  of  civilization  possible.  It  is  believed  that 
without  this  information,  no  man  is  fitted  for  intelligent  citizenship. 

It  is  also  designed  by  the  constant  weighing  of  cause  and  effect,  by  seeking 
a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  the  actions  and  theories  of  the  past,  to  enlarge  the 
sympathies,  develop  the  judgment  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  truest  culture. 
it  is  believed  that  in  the  attainment  of  this  object  the  study  of  History  and 
Politics  has  a  high  value. 

It  is  further  designed  to  provide  training  specially  valuable  for  those  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  enter  the  profession  of  the  law,  or  other  active  public 
service. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  from  time  to  time  students  will  offer  themselves  for  a 
course  of  special  training,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  subsequent 
teaching  of  History  and  Political  Science  or  of  kindred  subjects  as  a  profession. 
The  courses  here  offered  are  designed  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  such 
advanced  work. 

First    Year. 

1.  History.  An  introduction  to  Modern  History  is  mainly  occupied  with 
an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  consideration  of  the  elements 
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of  modern  civilization,  and  a  review  of  those  parts  of  Oriental  and  Classical 
History  which  bear  most  directly  upon  the  progress  of  modern  civilization. 
Th.  and  F.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  History.  The  Period  of  Transition,  is  a  study  of  the  six  centuries 
which  intervened  between  the  beginning  of  the  barbaric  migrations  and  the 
Treaty  of  Verdun,  noting  especially  the  origin  and  progress  of  those  great 
movements  by  which  Classical  Europe  passed  into  Feudal  Europe.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire;  the  barbaric  migra- 
tions; the  customs  of  the  Franks;  the  Salic  Code;  the  Re-extension  of  the 
Empire  under  Justinian;  the  History  of  Roman  Jurisprudence  from  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  Justinian,  and  the  service  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Civilization 
of  Europe.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  the  rise  and  extension 
of  Mohammedanism  in  the  East,  and  an  examination  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Empire  of  Charlemagne. 

Th.  and  F.,  9  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  History.     The  Feudal  Period,  treats  of  the  Political  and  Constitutional 

History  of  Europe  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Frankish  Empire  to  the  election 

of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.     The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  lead  the  student  to  the 

study  of  those  centrifugal  forces  which  effected  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire 

of  Charlemagne,  and  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  authority  known  as  the 

Feudal  System,  but  which  also  afforded  opportunity  for  the  fusion  of  the 

diverse  elements,   thrown  together  in  the  preceding  period,  into  the  great 

national  masses  of  modern  Europe.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the  influence 

of  Imperialism  during  this  period,  and  its  embodiment  in  the  Holy  Roman 

Empire. 

W.— F.,  9  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

4.  History.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England:  the  Formative 
Period,  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  English  Constitution  from  the 
migration  of  the  English  to  Britain  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  to  the  14th 
century,  when  the  English  Constitution  reached  its  definitive  form.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  old  English  local  organizations,  the  Mark  and  the 
Scire;  the  old  English  Kingship;  the  gradual  approach  of  feudalism;  the 
changes  made  by  the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  Norman  and  Angevin  organ- 
ization ;  the  final  struggle  for  civil  rights  and  the  formation  of  the  Parliament. 

M.  and  Tu.,  9  a.  m,,  Spring  Term. 

Second    Year. 

5.  History.  The  Period  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  is  a  study  of 
the  great  political  and  social  movements  of  Europe,  from  the  rise  of  the 
National  Monarchy  in  France  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.     The  Crusades, 
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their  influence  upon  the  political  or  social  institutions  of  Europe;  the  decline 
of  Feudalism  and  of  the  Imperial  idea;  the  growth  of  the  National  Monarchy; 
the  attempts  made  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe  at  Representative  Govern- 
ment; the  attempts  at  religious  and  political  reform,  with  the  varying  results 
attained,  are  studied  as  great  continental  movements,  confined  to  no  one 
state  in  particular,  but  marking  in  each  state  the  general  progress  of  European 
civilization. 

M.— W.,  11  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

6.  History.  The  French  Revolution,  is  a  study  of  the  great  social  and 
political  movements  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  that  culminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  order  and  the  diffusion  of  civil  rights  among  the  common 
people.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe  after  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia;  the  supremacy  of  France;  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Imperial  idea  by  the  Teutonic 
States:  the  naval  supremacy  of  England  and  the  extension  of  her  empire 
beyond  seas;  the  American  Revolution  and  its  effect  upon  Europe.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  course  the  French  Revolution  is  treated  at  length.  Its 
causes  and  progress;  its  results,  both  immediate  and  remote,  as  marking  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  powers  and  forces  in  Europe  and  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  ideas. 

M.— W.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

7.  History.  The  Recent  History  of  Europe.  An  effort  is  made  to  show 
the  significance  of  the  great  social,  political  and  religious  movements  of  the 
19th  century;  to  summarize  principles  and  laws  and  to  note  the  peculiarity  of 
each  great  national  movement. 

M. — W.,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

8.  Roman  Law.  Morey's  Outlines.  An  elementary  course,  covering 
Roman  Private  Law,  and  designed  to  give  the  historical  student  some  famil- 
iarity with  fundamental  legal  notions.  The  work  in  the  text  books  is  accom- 
panied by  discussions  and  frequent  lectures. 

M.— W.,  10  a.  if.,  Fall  Term. 

9.  International  Law.  Daily  recitations  from  Gallaudet's  Manual  of 
International  Law,  with  recitations  and  occasional  lectures. 

M.— W.,  9  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

Third    Year. 

10.  History.  Seminary  of  English  Constitutional  History,  for  advanced 
students.  A  Seminary  of  English  History  will  be  organized  at  the  opening  of 
the  Fall  Term,  for  the  study  of  special  questions  connected  with  the  growth 
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of  the  English  Constitution.  With  each  year  the  topics  are  varied.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  consult  original  sources,  so  far  as  the  opportunity  is  fur- 
nished by  the  University  library,  and  to  present  the  results  of  their  work  in 
the  form  of  lectures  to  the  class.  Two  sessions  of  the  Seminary  are  held  each 
ueek. 

Th.  and  F.,  11  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

11.  History.  Seminary  of  American  History,  for  advanced  students.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Winter  Term  a  seminary  will  be  organized  for  the  study  of 
special  questions  connected  with  early  American  History.  Methods  the  same 
as  in  Course  10. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

12.  History.  Seminary  of  American  History  for  advanced  students. 
The  study  of  special  questions  connected  with  later  American  History.  Sub- 
ject varied  from  year  to  year.     Methods  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  Courses. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

In  general  the  above  Courses  are  designed  to  extend  over  three  years. 
However,  by  completing  Courses  1-4  and  7  and  8  the  first  year,  the  remaining 
courses  may  be  completed  the  second  year.  Only  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Courses  1-4  and  have  manifested  special  aptitude  for  the  work  of  this 
department  will  be  admitted  to  Courses  10-12. 

Of  Courses  1-7,  the  method  is  that  of  lectures,  supplemented  by  private 
reading,  investigation  of  original  sources,  inspection  of  note  books,  frequent 
examinations,  class  debates,  theses,  reports,  etc.  The  details  of  political 
history  are  usually  left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  student,  while  the  discovery  of 
principles,  the  grouping  of  events,  the  development  of  institutions,  are  treated 
at  length  in  the  lectures.  As  each  period  is  passed  over,  an  account  of  the 
principal  sources  of  its  history  is  given,  and  the  most  valuable  modern  works 
are  assigned  to  special  students  for  review,  to  be  reported  to  the  class. 


The    Department    of   Political     Economy. 


PROFESSOR    MAYNARD. 

1.  Political  Economy.  Daily  recitations  from  Walker's  Political 
Economy,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussions.  The  text  furnishes  to 
the  student  a  clear  statement  of  principles.  Then,  by  questions,  by  drawing 
the  student  into  discussions,  by  encouraging  him  to  express  his  difficulties 
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freely,  the  instructor  endeavors  to  fix  principles  and  to  direct  attention  to 
their  practical  working  in  concrete  cases. 

W. — P.,  11  a.  m.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

2.  Contemporary  Socialism.  The  views  of  the  most  prominent  living 
socialists  are  brought  before  the  class  by  means  of  lectures,  discussions,  and 
criticisms. 

JJI.  and  Tu..  Spring  Term.  The  hour  of  exercise  determined  after  the 
organization  of  the  Class. 


The    History    of   Art. 


PROFESSOR     ANDREWS. 

In  the  Senior  year  instruction  is  given  in  the  History  of  Architecture  and 
Sculpture.  The  hand-books  used  by  the  student  are  largely  supplemented 
with  lectures,  illustrated  by  a  copious  collection  of  slides  and  photographs. 
In  these  illustrated  lectures  a  Calcium  Light  Stereopticon  is  employed. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  Architec- 
ture. Its  connection  with  earlier  styles,  particularly  with  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian,  are  noted,  and  the  modifications  and  additions  made  by  the  Romans 
are  also  traced.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architecture  are  likewise  treated. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces 
of  ancient  sculpture,  to  show  the  relation  between  classical  and  mediaeval  art. 
and  to  bring  out  those  principles  which  gave  to  the  plastic  art  of  the  Greeks 
its  enduring  preeminence  as  the  standard  of  taste. 

Th.  and  F..  2.30  p.  m.,  Three  Terms. 


The    "Department    of   Philosophy. 

PROFESSORS     BEEBEE,     ANDREWS    and     BURNHAM.* 

First    Year. 

1.     Logic     It   is  the   object   of   this   department   to   give   the   student   a 
thorough   knowledge  of   the   subject,  embracing  both  Formal  and  Applied 


•Professors   Andrews  and   Burn  ham   are  connected  with  this  department    only  until   a 
successor  to  President  Dodge  shall  be  appointed  or  some  other  arrangement  be  made. 
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Logic.  The  nature,  sphere,  limitation?,  and  applications  of  principles  are 
defined  and  illustrated.  To  make  the  study  a  discipline,  and  to  secure,  as  far 
as  possible,  practical  results,  the  student,  during  the  last  half  of  the  term,  is 
subjected  to  a  daily  analysis  of  arguments  and  fallacies  in  a  manner  not  only 
to  compel  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  methods,  but  to  induce  correct  habits 
of  thinking. 

Professor  Beebee,  M— F.,  9  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 


Second    Year. 

2.  Psychology.  The  study  of  the  Human  Mind  is  regarded,  not  only  as 
affording  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  intellectual  discipline,  but  also  as  fur- 
nishing self-knowledge  of  a  most  important  and  practical  kind.  The  subject 
is  pursued  with  reference  to  both  these  ends.  Mental  science  is  investigated, 
both  for  its  profound  intrinsic  interest,  and  for  its  bearing  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellectual  powers.  The  physiological  connections  of  psychical 
phenomena  are  fully  considered,  and  the  problems  of  psychology  are  presented  in 
their  relation  to  the  great  philosophic  questions.  The  study  of  mind  is  thus  made 
an  introduction  to  speculative  philosophy.  Attention  is  given  to  the  history 
of  philosophic  thought,  beginning  with  the  Greek  thinkers.  The  class  prepare 
essays  on  the  principal  modern  philosophers,  and  their  distinctive  theories  are 
further  treated  in  oral  lectures  and  discussions. 

Professor  Andrews,  M. — W.,  9  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Lectures  are  given  ton  the  historical 
character  of  the  religion  of  Christ;  on  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  fact;  as 
a  Divine  Life;  as  a  new  Revelation  of  Truth  and  Duty;  as  a  Divine  King- 
dom ;  as  a  Fulfillment  of  Ethnic  aspirations  and  Jewish  hopes :  and  as  a  World- 
Power.  These  lectures  are  accompanied  with  an  examination  of  the  various 
skeptical  tendencies  of  modern  thought. 

Professor  Burnham,  M.  and  Tu.,  11  a.  m.  AY  inter  Term. 

4.  Christian  Ethics.  Lectures  are  given  on  Theoretical  Ethics.  The 
course  embraces  the  History  of  Ethical  Opinions,  the  relation  of  morals  to  re- 
ligion, the  criticism  of  the  current  theories — the  evolutionary,  the  utilitarian, 
the  independent,  and  the  intuitive  conceptions  of  morals;  and  the  fuller 
exposition  of  the  Ethics  of  Christianity.  This  last  will  embrace  a  discussion  of 
the  absolute  and  the  relative  grounds  of  virtue,  and  the  new  relations  and 
higher  possibilities  introduced  by  the  coming  of  the  Divine  Founder  of 
the  Christian  religion. 
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These  lectures  will  also  treat  of  Practical  Ethics.  This  course  will  include 
both  spontaneous  and  reflective  moral  activities  of  the  soul,  and  will  embrace 
our  duties  to  God — to  ourselves — to  the  family — to  society  and  to  the  church. 

There  are  also  special  lectures  on  Liberty  of  Thought,  its  nature  and  its 
value;  on  the  laws  of  Intellectual  Growth;  on  the  Formation  of  Opinions;  on 
Personal  Character  as  a  factor  in  Public  Life;  on  the  Choice  of  a  Vocation  in 
Life;  and  on  Manners. 

Professor  Burnham,  M.  and  Tu.,  11  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 
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^Requirements    for    Graduation 


THE     BACHELORS'     DEGREES. 

The  University  provides  five  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of  instruction 
leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree: 

I.  A  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  Latin  and  Greek  for  matriculation,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Philosophy,  requiring  Greek  and  German 
for  matriculation,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

III.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Philosophy,  requiring  Latin  and  German 
for  matriculation,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

IV.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  with  Latin  and  French 
certain  scientific  subjects  for  matriculation,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science. 

V.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  with  German  and  French 
and  the  elements  of  Latin,  certain  scientific  subjects  for  matriculation,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

These  several  courses  extend  each  over  four  undergraduate  years  and  embrace 
instruction  in  Philosophy,  History  and  Political  Science,  Art,  Language  and 
Literature,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science.  The  subjects  of  the  first  two 
years  are  required  throughout  except  in  the  last  term  of  the  Sophomore  year 
of  Courses  I,  II,  and  111. 

In  the  Classical  or  Arts' course,  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics  occupy  eleven 
hours  per  week  through  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  Throughout 
the  Freshman  year  French,  Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  and  through  the  Sopho- 
more year  English  Literature,  German  and  Elocution,  occupy  together  six 
hours  per  week.  In  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  Chemistry  occupies 
five  hours  per  week  and  Mathematics  is  made  elective  with  Latin  three  hours 
per  week. 

In  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  courses  the  same  relative  proportion  of 
time   assigned  to   scientific   and  literary  subjects  prevails.     Throughout  the 
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Freshman  year  eleven  hours  per  week  are  occupied  with  Mathematics  advanced 
German  and  Greek  or  Latin,  six  hours  per  week,  with  French,  Rhetoric  and 
Elocution.  In  the  Sophomore  year  either  Latin  or  Greek  is  required  through- 
out, while  six  hours  per  week  are  given  to  advanced  German  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  six  hours  are  occupied  with  Mathematics,  English  Literature  and  Elocu- 
tion. In  the  third  term  Chemistry  is  introduced  and  Mathematics  is  made 
elective  with  German. 

In  the  scientific  courses  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  required  through- 
out. In  the  Freshman  year  ten  hours  per  week,  and  in  the  Sophomore  year 
eleven  hours  per  w^eek  are  given  to  scientific  subjects.  In  the  Freshman  year- 
seven  hours  per  week,  and  in  the  Sophomore  year  six  hours  per  week  are  occu- 
pied in  the  study  of  Language  and  Elocution. 

The  two  scientific  groups  are  alike  in  the  scientific  subjects,  in  the  mathe- 
matics, and  in  the  English  and  French  required  for  entrance  to  college  and 
pursued  for  the  first  two  years  thereafter.  They  differ  in  that  the  Latin  Scien- 
tific course  requires  the  full  Latin  of  the  Classical  course  for  admission,  and 
pursues  the  same  through  the  Freshman  year.  The  English  Scientific  course 
requires  in  place  of  the  full  college  preparation  in  Latin,  the  elements  of  Latin, 
and  at  least  one  year's  preparation  in  German. 

The  elements  of  Latin  are  insisted  on  as  a  requirement  for  entrance  to  the 
scientific  courses,  since  a  knowledge  of  Latin  forms  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
methods  of  Latin  derivation  are  essential  to  any  scientific  training  worthy  of 
the  name,  as  well  as  to  the  pursuit  of  the  studies  offered  in  advanced  English. 
The  required  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  of  the  classica1  and  literary 
groups  is  the  same  throughout,  and  occupies  seven  hours  per  week  through  the 
Junior  year,  and  five  hours  per  week  through  the  Senior  year.  It  includes  Logic, 
Biblical  Literature,  Mechanics,  Metaphysics,  Political  Economy,  Moral  Philos- 
ophy and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

In  the  scientific  courses  the  same  number  of  hours  is  occupied  by  required 
subjects  as  in  the  Classical  and  Literary  courses.  In  the  Junior  year  the 
required  subjects  are  either  Engineering  five  hours  per  week  through  the  year, 
or  advanced  Mathematics  and  French  the  first  term,  followed  by  Biblical 
Literature  and  Mechanics  the  second  and  third  terms.  The  required  work  of 
the  Senior  year  includes  Metaphysics,  Political  Economy,  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

In  all  courses  the  work  in  Elocution  and  Oratory  is  required  for  three  years. 
In  the  Senior  year  this  subject  is  elective. 

Besides  the  prescribed  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  from  the  courses 
offered  by  the  several  departments,  not  pursued  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
course,  each  student  is  also  required  to  select  work  that  shall  occupy  not  less 
than  ten  hours  per  week  during  the  Junior  year,  and  twelve  hours  per 
week  during  two  terms  of  the  Senior  year,  and  seven  hours  during  the  last 
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term.  Thus  upwards  of  eighty  elective  courses  are  open  to  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes  and  may  be  taken  by  any  member  of  either  class  whose  attain- 
ments are  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully. 

Many  of  these  courses  through  their  relations  to  other  topics  form  groups, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  select  some  one  particular  group  or  chief 
subject  which  he  shall  follow  continuously  and  choose  others  subsidiary  to  it. 
He  will  also  select  his  subjects  as  far  as  possible  according  to  his  needs  and  his 
expectations  as  to  future  work. 

In  presenting  these  five  groups  of  undergraduate  study,  the  University  seeks 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  various  classes  of  young  men  who  desire 
higher  education.  It  is  proposed  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  study  prescribed 
to  lay  a  broad  foundation  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  best  attainment, 
whatever  the  department  or  profession  followed  in  after  life. 

It  is  believed  that  special  advantages  are  offered  those  who  intend  to  fit 
themselves  for  teaching  particular  subjects.  The  courses  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Modern  Languages,  English  and  Mathematics  are  so  arranged  that  a  student 
may  follow  any  one  or  more  of  these  subjects  continuously  for  the  entire  four 
years.  Mechanics  and  Engineering  may  be  followed  for  two  years,  Chemistry 
for  three  years,  Physical  Sciences  for  one  year,  Biology  and  Geology  for  two 
years,  Semitic  Languages  for  three  years,  History  and  Philosophy  for  three 
years.  The  Literary  courses,  by  omitting  Greek  or  Latin,  afford  to  those  who 
desire,  an  opportunity  for  special  attainment  in  the  study  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, including,  with  French  and  German,  the  Italian  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Scientific  courses  especially  provide  for  a  thorough  and  extended  train- 
ing in  Chemistry,  Biology  and  higher  Mathematics,  including  Surveying  and 
Civil  Engineering.  The  Chemical  and  Biological  Laboratories  offer  special 
advantages  to  young  men  who  intend  to  study  medicine  after  completing  the 
college  course. 

Subjoined  is  a  synopsis  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  several 
undergraduate  courses. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  REQUIRED 
FOR    THE    BACHELORS'    DEGREES. 

I.    Course  in  Arts. 

FOR    THE    DEGREE     OF    BACHELOR    OF    ARTS. 


Greek: 


French: 


Lectures 


Rhetoric, 


Algebra, 


Freshman    Year. 
Latin:     [Courses  1  and  2.]     Cicero,  Tacitus,  Livy  and  Nepos. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  iveek. 
[Courses  1-3.]     Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Plato. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
[Course  1.]     Elementary  drill  in  Grammar  and  Reader, 
introductory  to  the  courses  in  French  literature. 
Three  terms,  tico  hours  a  week. 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory:     [Courses  1   and  2;    Course  3  begun.] 
Elocution,  Essays  and  Declamations. 
Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 
Mathematics:    [Courses  1-3.]      Solid  and    Spherical    Geometry 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 
Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore    Year. 

Latin:     [Courses  3  and  4.]     Horace,  Pliny  and  Cicero. 
Fall  term,  five  hours  a  iveek. 
Winter  term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Greek:    [Courses    4-6.]     Demosthenes,     Aeschylus,    Sophocles,    Euripides, 
Aristophanes  and  Lucian. 

Fall  and  Spring  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  term,  five  hours  a  week. 

English:    [Courses  1-3.]     History  of  English  literature,  Critical  Study  of 
representative  English  prose  writers. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  iveek. 
■German:    [Course  2.]     Elementary  drill  in  Grammar  and  Reader.     General 
introduction  to  the  courses  in  German  literature. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  iveek. 
Oratory:    [Course  3,  completed.]    Declamations, 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
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Mathematics:     [Courses  4  and  5.]     Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analytical 
Geometry. 

Two  terms,  Hirer  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry:    [Course  1.]     General  Chemistry,  Elementary  Corrse. 
Spring  term,  five  hours  a  week. 


Elective  Studies. 

Latin:     [Course  5.]     Juvenal  and  Perseus,  or 
Mathematics:     [Course  6.J     Calculus. 

Spring  term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Junior    Year. 

Philosophy:     [Course  1.]     Logic,  Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Mechanics  and  Engineering:    [Course  2]     Mechanics,  General  Course. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature:  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Analysis  of  specimen  books; 
Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in  the 
Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory:     [Course  4.]     Orations  by  appointment  through  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 


Elective  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  through 
the  year. 

Senior    Year. 

Philosophy:  [Courses  2,  3  and  4.]  Psychology,  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  Christian  Ethics. 

Fall  term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy:    [Course  1. J     Walker.     Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 


Elective  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during 
the  Spring  term. 
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II.    Course  in  Letters  and  Philosophy. 

FOR    THE    DEGREE    OF    BACHELOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 


Freshman    Year. 

Greek:    [Courses  1-3.]    Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Plato. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
French:    [Course  1.]     Elementary  Drill  in  Grammar  and  Reader.     Lectures 
introductory  to  the  courses  in  French  literature. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory:     [Courses  1  and  2;  Course 3  begun.]    Rhetoric,  Elo- 
cution, Essays  and  Declamations. 
Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 
Mathematics:    [Courses  1-3. J     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Plane  Trig- 
onometry and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
German:    [Courses  6-8.]     Lessing,  Lectures  on  Work  and  Influence.     Intro- 
duction to  Classical  German  literature.     The  Drama. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore    Year. 

•Greek:    [Courses  4-6.]     Demosthenes,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aris- 
tophanes and  Lucian. 

Fall  and  Spring  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  term,  five  hours  a  week. 
English:    [Courses  1-3  and  5-7.]      History  of  English  literature.     Critical 
study  of  representative  English  prose  writers.     Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  the  English  Tongue:    Anglo-Saxon,    Transition 
English,   Chaucer. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
German:  [Course  9,  and  course  10,  first  term.]    German  Poetry,  Literature 
from  earliest  times.      Goethe.      Introduction  to  Faust.      The 
Romantic  School.     Lectures. 

Fall  and  Winter  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
French  :j  [Course  3.]    Literature  of  seventeenth  century.    Moliere. 
Fall  term,  two  hours  a  week. 
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Oratory:    [Course  3,  completed.]     Declamations. 

TJiree  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
Mathematics:    [Courses  4 and  5.]    Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analytical 
Geometry. 

Fall  and  Winter  terms,  three  hours  a  weeJc. 
Chemistry:    [Course  1.]     General  Chemistry,  elementary  course. 

Spring  term,  five  hours  a  weeJc. 


Elective  Studies. 
German:    [Course  10,  second  term.]     Goethe's  Faust,  &c. ;  or 
Mathematics:    [Course  6.]    Calculus. 

Spring  term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Junior    Year. 

Philosophy:    [Course  1.]    Logic;  Formal  and  Applied. 

Fall  term,  five  hours  a  iceeJc. 
Mechanics  and  Engineering:    [Course  2.]    Mechanics;  general  course. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Biblical  Literature:     [Courses  1   and   2.]     Analysis  of  Specimen  Books^ 
Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  Literature  contained  in  tho 
Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
Oratory:    [Course  4.]     Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  two  hours''  course  for  three  terms. 



Elective  Studies:    In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  through 

the  year. 

Senior    Year. 

Philosophy:    [Courses  2,  3  and  4.]    Psychology,  Evidences  of  Christianity 
and  Christian  Ethics. 

Fall  term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
Political  Economy:     [Course  t.]     Walker;  Lectures,  Discussions. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  three  hours  a  iceek. 


Elective  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during  tte 
Spring  term. 
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III.    Course  in  Letters  and  Philosophy. 

FOR    THE    DEGREE    OF    BACHELOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 


Freshman    Year. 

Latin:    [Courses  1  and  2.]     Cicero,  Tacitus,  Livy  and  Nepos. 

Three  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
FRENcn:    [Course  1.]    Elemental y  Drill  in  Grammar  and  Reader.     Lectures 
introductory  to  the  courses  in  French  literature. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory:    [Courses  1  and  2;  Course  3 begun.]    Rhetoric,  Elo- 
cution, Essays  and  Declamations. 
Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 
Mathematics:     [Courses  1-3.]    Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Plane  Trig- 
onometry and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
German:    [Courses  G-8.]     Lessing,  Lectures  on  Work  and  Influence.     Intro- 
duction to  Classical  German  literature.     The  Drama. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore    Year. 
Latin:    [Courses  3  and  4.]     Horace,  Pliny  and  Cicero. 
Fall  term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  term,  three  hours  a  week. 
English:    [Courses  1-3  and  5-7.]     History  of  English   literature.      Critical 
study    of    representative    English    prose    writers.     Origin    and 
Development    of    English   Tongue;    Anglo-Saxon,    Transition, 
English,  Chaucer. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
German:    [Course  9,  and  Course  10,  first  term.]     German  Poetry,  Literature 
from  earliest  times.      Goethe;    Introduction    to  Faust.      The 
Romantic  School.     Lectures. 

Two  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
French:       [Course    4.]      Literature    of     eighteenth      century;      Voltaire. 
Rousseau. 

Winter  term,  two  hours  a  week. 
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Oratory:     [Course  3  completed.]     Declamations. 

Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
Mathematics:    [Courses  4  and  5.]    Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analytical 
Geometry. 

Fall  and  Winter  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Course  1.]    General  Chemistry,  elementary  course. 
Spring  term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies. 
German:    [Course  10,  second  term.]    Goethe's  Faust;  or 
Mathematics:    [Course  6.]    Calculus. 

Spring  term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Junior    Year. 

Philosophy:     [Course  1.]     Logic;  Formal  and  Applied. 

Fall  term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Mechanics  and  Engineering  :    [Course  2.]    Mechanics,  general  course. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Biblical    Literature:    [Courses  1  and  2.]    Analysis  of  Specimen  Books 
Characteristics  of  various  Muds  of  literature  contained  in  the 

Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory :    [Course  4.]    Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 

Equivalent  to  two  hours-  course  for  three  terms. 
Elective  Studies:    In  addition  to  the  required  studies    each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  through  . 

the  year. 

Senior    Year. 

Philosophy:    [Courses  2,  3  and  4.]    Psychology,  Evidences  of  Christianity 
and  Christian  Ethics. 

Fall  term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
Political  Economy:    [Course  1.]    Walker;  Lectures,  Discussions. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Elective  Studies:    In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect    other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during 
the  Spring  term. 
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IV.    Course   in    Letters    and    Science, 

FOR    THE    DEGREE     OF    BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE. 


Freshman    Year. 

Latin:    [Courses  1  and  2.]     Cicero,  Tacitus,  Livy  and  Nepos. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  iveek. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory:     [Courses  1  and  2;    Course  3  begun.]     Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Essays  and  Declamations. 
Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:    [Courses  1-3.]     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Algebra,  Plane 
Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Biology    and    Geology:     [Courses  1-5.]     Biology,    Botany    and    Zoology; 
Laboratory. 

Three  terms,  five  hoars  a  week. 

Sophomore    Year. 

Mathematics:     [Courses  4-6.]     Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geome- 
try and  Calculus. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

German:     [Course  2.]     Elementary  Drill  in  Grammar  and  Reader.     General 
introduction  to  the  courses  in  German  literature. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

English:     [Courses  1-3.]     History  of  English  literature.     Critical  study  of 
representative  English  prose  writers. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a-iveek. 

Oratory:     [Course  3,  completed.]     Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Courses2-4.]     General  Chemistry,  advanced  course.    Qualitative 
Analysis,  Lectures. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Biology  and  Geology:     [Courses  6-8.]     Physiology,  Geology,  Paleontology. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
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Junior    Year. 

The  student  mast  pursue  one  of  the  following  groups: 

First  Group.     Oratory:    [Course  4. J    Orations  by  appointment. 

Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 
Mechanics  and  Engineering:    [Courses  1,  8,  4  and  5.]    De- 
scriptive   Geometry,    Mechanical     Drawing,    (one    terra,) 
Strength  of  Materials,  Metallurgy,  or  the  Steam  Engine. 
Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
Second  Group.     Oratory:    [Course  4.]    Orations  by  appointment. 

Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 
Mathematics:    [Coarse  7.]    Calculus. 

Fall  term,  three  hours  a  week. 
French:    [Course  3.]     Literature  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.    Moliere. 
Fall  term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Mechanics    and    Engineering:     [Course  2.]     Mechanics, 
general  course. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Biblical  Literature:      [Courses  1   and  2.]      Analysis  of 
Specimen  Books.     Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  lit- 
erature contained  in  the  Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 


Elective  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  through 
the  year. 

Senior    Year. 

Philosophy:  [Courses  2,  3  and  4.]  Psychology,  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  Christian  Ethics. 

Fall  term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
Political  Econo31y:    [Course  1.]     Walker;  Lectures,  Discussions. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during  the 
Spring  term. 
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V.      Course    in     Letters  and   Science. 

FOR    THE    DECREE    OF    BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE. 

Freshman    Year. 

German:    [Courses    6-8.]      Leasing;     Lectures    on    Work    and    Influence. 
Introduction  to  Classical  German  literature.     The  Drama. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Khetoric  and  Oratory:     [Courses    1   and  2;    Course  3  begun.]    Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Essays  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 
Mathematics:     [Courses  1-3.]     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Algebra,  Plane 
Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Tliree  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
Biology  and  Geology:      [Courses    1-5.]      Biology,    Botany    and    Zoology, 
Laboratory. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore    Year. 

German:  [Course  9  and  Course  10,  first  term.]  German  Poetry,  Literature 
from  earliest  times.  Goethe;  Introduction  to  Faust.  The  Ro- 
mantic School.      Lectures. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Mathematics:    [Courses  4-6.]    Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry 
and  Calculus. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
English:    [Courses  1-3.]      History  of  English  literature.     Critical  study  of 
representative  English  prose  writers. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
Oratory:     [Course  3,  completed.]    Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
'Chemistry:    [Courses  2-4.]     General  Chemistry,  advanced  course.     Qualita- 
tive Analysis,  Lectures. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Biology  and  Geology:     [Courses  6-8.]     Physiology,  Geology,  Paleontology. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
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Junior    Year. 

The  student  must  pursue  one  of  the  following  groups  : 
First  Group.     Oratory:    [Course  4.]     Orations  by  appointment. 

Equivalent  to  a  two   hours'  course   for  three 
terms. 
Mechanics  and  Engineering:     [Courses  1,  3,  4  and  5.]    Dc- 
seriptive   Geometry,    Mechanical     Drawing,     (one    term,)- 
Strength  of  Materials,  Metallurgy,  or  the  Steam  Engine. 
Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
Second  Group.     Oratory:  [Course  4]    Orations  by  appointment. 

Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 
Mathematics:     [Course  7.]     Calculus. 

Fall  term,  three  hours  a  iveek. 
French:     [Course   3.]      Literature  of  the  seventeenth   cen- 
tury, Moliere. 

Fall  term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Mechanics  and  Engineering:      [Course    2.]      Mechanics, 
general  course. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Biblical   Literature:     [Courses   1   and  2.]     Analysis  of 
Specimen  Books.     Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  lit- 
erature contained  in  the  Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 


Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  through 
the  year. 

Senior    Year. 
Philosophy:    [Courses  2.  3  and  4.]    Psychology,    Evidences  of  Christianity,. 
Christian  Ethics. 

Fall  term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
Political  Economy:     [Course  1. J    Walker;  Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 


Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must  elect 
other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter  terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during  the  Spring 
term. 
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Post-Graduate  Studies, 


THE    MASTERS'    DEGREES. 


RESIDENT    GRADUATES. 

The  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of 
Science,  candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  shall  have  fulfilled  the 
following  conditions : 

1.  They  shall  have  obtained  the  Bachelor's  Degree  either  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity or  at  some  other  college  of  equal  grade. 

2.  They  shall  have  completed  one  year's  post-graduate  study,  not  profes- 
sional, in  Colgate  University,  in  residence  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty. 

3.  Such  course  of  study  shall  be  selected  from  the  advanced  courses, 
offered  as  elective  studies  in  the  several  departments  or  from  other  courses  more 
advanced  which  may  be  arranged  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Faculty. 

4.  In  general  such  courses  of  study  shall  be  grouped  as  follows : 

I.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy:  e.  g.  (1)  Metaphysics.  (2) 
Ethics.  (3)  Aesthetics.  (4)  Psychology.  (5)  Logic.  (6)  Philosophy  of 
History  and  of  Government.  (7)  History  of  Philosophy,  general  or 
special. 

II.  History  and  Political  Science:  e.  g.  (1)  Comparative  Constitutional 
History.  (2)  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.  (3)  Roman  Law. 
(4)  International  Law.  (5)  Political  Economy.  (6)  Political  and  Finan- 
cial History  of  the  United  States.  (7)  The  Constitutional  History  of 
England.  (8)  The  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe,  special  periods. 
(9)  Classical  and  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

III.  Philological  Science:  e.  g.  (1)  The  Critical  Study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics.  (2)  The  Semitic  and  Cognate  Languages.  (3)  Greek 
Dialects.  (4)  Early  and  Later  Latin.  (5)  Greek  and  Roman  Litera- 
ture. (6)  Old  and  Middle  English.  (7)  English  Literature.  (8)  German 
and  French  and  Italian  Literature. 
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IV.  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences:  e.  g.  (1)  Pure  Mathemat- 
ics. (2)  Physics.  (3)  Astronomy.  (4)  Chemistry.  (5)  Mineralogy.  (6) 
Biology.     (7)  Botany.     (8)  Geology.     (!))  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

From  these  groups  the  candidate  shall  have  completed  the  major  subject  as 
follows: 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  groups  I,  II,  or  III.  For  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  from  group  IV. 

In  addition  to  the  major  subject  the  candidate  shall  also  have  completed 
two  minor  subjects  which  may  be  taken  from  groups  other  than  the  one  from 
which  the  major  subject  is  chosen. 

5.  The  above  subjects  must  also  have  been  determined  upon  and  submitted 
to  the  Faculty  for  approval  prior  to  October  1st  of  the  year  in  which  the  de- 
gree is  expected  to  be  given. 

6.  A  thesis  must  also  be  presented  upon  some  topic  related  to  the  major 
subject  and  requiring  original  research.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Faculty  prior  to  December  15th,  and  the  thesis  itself  in  com- 
pleted form  prior  to  May  15th  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to 
be  taken. 

NON-RESIDENT    GRADUATES. 

The'Faculty  will  also  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  graduates 
of  Colgate  University  of  at  least  three  years'  standing,  who  have  taken  the 
degree  A  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and  who  shall  make 
application  for  the  Master's  Degree,  presenting  at  the  same  time  acertificate  of 
gradual  ion  from  a  Theological  Seminary,  a  Law  School  or  a  Medical  School,  or 
of  admission  to  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine,  or  satisfactory  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful labor  in  that  field  of  education  or  literature  which  may  have  been 
permanently  chosen. 

The  Faculty  will  also  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
graduates  of  Colgate  University  of  at  least  three  years' standing,  who  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  who  shall  make  application  for  the 
Master's  Degree,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  Medical  School,  or  of  admission  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  who  shall  pre- 
sent satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  professional  work  actually  done,  or  of 
the  successful  prosecution  of  advanced  scientific  or  professional  studies. 
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"Requirements  for  Matriculation. 


CENERAL    REQUIREMENTS. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testimonials  of  attain- 
ments and  of  moral  character,  preferably  from  their  latest  instructors,  and,  if 
from  another  college,  a  certificate  of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  must  have  completed  their  fifteenth  year, 
and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must  be  advanced  in  age  accordingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  examination  in  the 
requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents  will  be  accepted. 

SUBJECTS    REQUIRED    FOR    ADMISSION     TO    THE 
FRESHMAN     CLASS. 

1.  All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  are  examined  in  the 
following  subjects: 

1.  Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  Algebra,  the  subjects  included  in  the  first  part  of  Taylor's  College 
Algebra,  or  in  Went  worth's  School  Algebra,  or  in  Olney's  Complete  Algebra, 
•omitting  pages  314-334,  and  331-431),  or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors. 
Geometry,  Wentworth's  or  Olney's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in  other 
authors. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  preparatory  course  should  include  a  portion 
of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry,  or  a  review  of  both.  Much  attention  also 
should  be  given  to  original  work. 

2.  English  :  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  composition, — 
correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  division  into  paragraphs,  and 
expression, — upon  one  of  several  themes  announced  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. For  1801  the  themes  will  be  drawn  from  the  following 
works,  with  the  substance,  plots,  incidents,  characters,  etc.,  of  which  it  is 
expected  that  the  student  will  thoroughly  familiarize  himself:  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  Longfellow's  Evangeline, 
George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss,  DeQuincey's  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  correct  specimen  sentences  set  for 
him  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 
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The  works  prescribed  for  the  examinations  of  1892  and  1893  are  the  follow- 
er 1892:  Shakespeare's  Othello  and  As  You  Like  It,  Tennyson's  Enoch 
Arden,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Slcmdish,  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond, 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

For  1893  ■  Shakespeare's  Julius  Cwsar  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Scott  s  Mar- 
mion,  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Dickens's  Old  CuHosity  Shop,  George 
Eliot's  Adam  Bede,  Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

3  History:  Doyle's  History  of  the  United  Slate*,  Freeman's  Series;  or 
Johnston's  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  United  States;  Doyle  preferred; 
Freeman's  General  Sketch  of  History,  Freeman's  Series.  For  the  General 
History,  so  much  of  Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History  as  covers  the 
period  treated  by  Freeman;  or  Smith's  Greece,  Student's  Series;  Merivales 
Rome,  Student's  Series,  (sixty-six  chapters),  and  Green's  Shorter  History  of  the 
English  People  will  be  accepted  as  equivalents. 

II.  Subjects  peculiar  to  each  course  and  required  of  those  students  who 
propose  to' matriculate  in  that  course.  For  full  explanations  of  the  several 
courses  see  pp.  48-60. 

1  Greek-  Those  who  enter  Course  I  (The  Classical  Course)  or  Course 
III  (The  Greek  Course),  will  be  examined  in  Goodwin's  or  Hartley's  Greek  Gram- 
mar; three  books  of  Xeno^o^s  Anabasis;  three  books  of  Homer  s  lhad;  and 
in  Jones's  exercises  in  Greek  Prose. 

2  Latin:  Those  who  enter  Course  I  or  Course  III  (The  Latin  Course)  or 
Course  IV  (The  Latin  Scientific  Course),  will  be  examined  in  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, Books  I-IV;  Six  orations  of  Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Mamlian 
Law  and  that  for  the  Poet  Archias;  six  books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid ;  Latin 
Grammar,  (Harkness  preferred);  and  Jones's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Com- 

position.  ,  ,  ,   . 

Those  who  enter  Course  V  (The  Scientific  Course),  will  be  examined  in  one 
of  the  Latin  authors  named  and  in  Latin  Grammar  and  in  Latin  1  rose 
Composition. 

3  French:  Those  who  enter  Course  IV  or  Course  V,  will  be  required  to 
present  for  examination  subjects  in  French  equivalent  to  the  first  year  s  work 
in  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages.     (See  p.  29.) 

After  1891,  this  requirement  in  French  will  be  made  of  those  who  propose 
to  matriculate  in  Courses  I,  II  or  III,  and  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
Courses  IV  and  V  will  be  advanced  accordingly. 
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4.  German:  Those  who  enter  Course  II,  Course  Til  or  Course  V,  will  be 
required  to  present  for  examination,  subjects  in  German  equivalent  to  the 
second  year's  work  in  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages.     (See  p.  30.) 

5.  Science:  Those  who  enter  Course  IV  or  Course  V  will  be  examined  in 
the' elements  of  Chemistry  through  the  non-metals  and  the  elements  of 
Natural  Philosophy 

ADMISSION     TO    ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  higher  than  the  Freshman  are 
examined  in  the  previous  studies  of  the  class  which  they  wish  to  enter,  or 
their  equivalents.  Students  coming  from  another  college  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  upon  certificate  in  the  studies  covered. 
If,  however,  they  enter  after  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  desire 
to  compete  for  Commencement  honors,  they  will  be  expected  to  pass  examina- 
tion upon  the  previous  work  of  the  course.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the 
University,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  alter  the  opening  of  the 
•second  terra  of  the  Senior  year. 

ADMISSION     TO    SPECIAL    COURSE. 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  not  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  not 
members  of  any  one  of  the  four  classes,  nor  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  University  and  allowed  to  take  special  courses, 
selected  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty.  Such  students  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  sufficient  to  ascertain  their  qualifications 
for  the  course  proposed,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  and  discipline, 
and  to  the  same  examinations  in  the  studies  pursued,  as  those  who  are  candi- 
dates for  a  degree. 

They  cannot  compete  for  prizes  or  take  part  at  Commencement.  They  will 
rank  in  the  catalogue  with  the  class  with  which  they  enter  the  University. 
These  special  courses,  however,  are  not  offered  to  those  who  are  members  of 
one  of  the  regular  courses  and  who  have  failed  to  maintain  standing. 

ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS. 

Entrance  Examinations  will  be  held  at  Hamilton  as  follows:  On  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  June  15  and  16,  1891,  and  again  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  September  8th,  9th  and  10th,  following.      . 

All  candidates  are  recommended  to  present  themselves  at  the  June  Ex- 
aminations, so  tiiat  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  cancel  any  conditions  in 
September.     Those  who  remain  conditioned  after  the  September  examinations 
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or  receive  conditions  at  that  time,  may  be  required  by  the  respective  officers  to 
study  under  an  authorized  tutor. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  living  at  a  distance,  who  cannot  conveniently 
come  to  Hamilton  to  t;ike  the  June  Examinations,  arrangements  may  be  made, 
by  which  examinations  shall  be  held  under  the  direction  of  a  college  officer  or 
some  other  authorized  person  at  some  convenient  point.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  names  must  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than. 
May  15th,  1891. 

COMPETITIVE     EXAMINATIONS     FOR      FREE     TUITION 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Friends  of  the  University  have  made  provision  for  a  number  of  competitive 
scholarships,  which  insure  free  tuition  for  the  four  years  of  the  college  course. 

These  examinations  for  1891  will  be  held  at  convenient  places  in  the  States 
of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  as  here- 
after arranged  and  stated  in  a  special  circular.  Particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  correspondence  with  the  Dean  or  any  other  member  of  the  Faculty. 

ADMISSION     BY    CERTIFICATE. 

The  Pass  Cards  and  College  Entrance  Diplomas  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  recently  issued,  will  be  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  ad  mis-ion  definitely  covered  by  them. 

Students,  also,  who  have  recently  completed  a  full  course  of  study  similar  or 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  matriculation  in  any  course  of  this  University, 
may,  by  special  arrangement,  be  admitted  to  that  course,  on  the  certificate  of 
the  Principal  of  the  School  from  which  they  come. 

Each  certificate  must  state  explicitly  the  subjects  on  which  the  candidate 
has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  the  Principal  must  certify  to  the 
good  character  and  conduct  of  the  pupil. 

The  Principals  of  Academies  and  other  preparatory  schools  who  desire  to 
have  their  students  admitted  on  certificates  are  invited,  to  correspond  with  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Regular  graduates  from  the  following  preparatory  schools  are  admitted, 
without  examination  upon  the  studies  covered  by  their  Certificate: 

Colgate  Academy,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Cook  Academy,  Havana,  N.  Y. 
Peddie  Institute,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 
South  Jersey  Institute,  Bridgeton,  N".  J. 
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Marion  Collegiate  Institute,  Marion,  N".  Y. 

HUNGERFORD    COLLEGIATE   INSTITUTE,   Adams,  N.  Y. 

Union  Academy,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 

Pillsbury  Academy,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Albany  IIiGn  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Springfield  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Keystone  Academy,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Keene  High  School,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Suffield,  Conm 

Elmira  Free  Academy,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Material    Equipment. 


BUILDINGS    AND    GROUNDS. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  College  are  the  following: 
West  College  and  East  College.  These  buildings  were 
erected,  the  first  in  1826,  and  the  second  in  1834,  as  the  property 
of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Since  the  erection  of  Eaton  Hall  in  1885  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Theological  Department,  these  buildings  have  been  devoted 
entirely  to  the  use  of  the  College.  West  College  contains  two 
large  lecture  rooms,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  an  Historical 
seminary  room,  the  Biological  Laboratory,  a  draughting  room,  at 
present  used  by  the  department  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering, 
and  accommodations  for  seventy  students.  East  College  is  the  main 
dormitory  and  contains,  besides  the  Janitor's  quarters,  accommoda- 
tions for  about  ninety  students,  with  bath-rooms  furnished  wTith 
modern  appliances. 

The  Hall  of  Alumjsi  and  Friends.  This  was  erected  in  1860 
by  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  It  contains  a  public 
hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200,  in  which  are  held  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises  of  Colgate  University.  It  also  contains  the 
College  Chapel,  the  room  of  the  College  Young  Men's  Christian. 
Association  and  nine  lecture  rooms. 
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The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  the  joint  gift  of  the  late  President 
Dodge,  Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford  of  Oswego,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Colgate  of  New  York.  It  was  built  in  1884,  of  Hamilton  stone, 
trimmed  with  brick,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  built.  The  building  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two  large  lecture 
rooms,  with  raised  seats,  adjoined  by  rooms  for  the  storage  of 
apparatus,  well  lighted  and  furnished  with  all  equipments  neces- 
sary for  illustration  and  experiment.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
Laboratory  work  rooms,  which  afford  a  student  opportunity  for  an 
extended  course  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  both  Qualitative  and 
Quantitative.  These  rooms  are  occupied  as  follows:  (1)  The 
main  room  in  which  Chemical  Analysis  is  begun.  Each  student  is 
provided  with  a  desk,  furnished  with  sink,  gas  jets,  air  blasts  and 
a  full  set  of  re-agent  bottles,  besides  apartments  for  tools  and 
apparatus.  The  room  is  also  furnished  with  ventilating  hoods  for 
work  in  volatile  or  poisonous  substances.  (2)  A  laboratory  for 
advanced  students,  fitted  with  appliances  for  delicate  and  accurate 
■work,  adjoined  by  a  scale  room  furnished  with  accurate 
balances  and  other  appliances,  and  by  supply  rooms  containing 
chemicals  and  apparatus.  (3)  A  furnace  room,  supplied  with  an 
improved  furnace  and  condenser.  (4)  Dark  rooms  for  photography. 
(5)  A  library  and  consulting  room,  supplied  with  the  latest 
.authorities  on  the  Science  of  Chemistry. 

The  Colgate  Library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate, 
erected  and  furnished  at  a  co^t  of  $140,0J0,  is  now  completed  and 
ready  for  occupation.     It  contains  upward  of  20,000  square  feet 
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of  tiled  flooring,  is  entirely  fireproof,  and  in  the  completeness  of 
its  facilities,  embraces  the  best  results  of  the  large  experience  of 
Librarian  Melvin  Dewey.     Besides  two  stack-rooms,  with  a  united 
capacity  of   250,000   volumes,   the   building   contains   a   readiug 
and  consulting  room,  60  by  38  feet;   a  room  for  the  use  of  the 
Samuel  Colgate  Collection    of    documents   and    bound   volumes 
relative  to  Baptist  History;  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of 
the  University  and  one  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  the  Education 
Society;    an   office   for    the   Treasurer  of   the   University;   four 
seminary  rooms;  a  delivery  room,  40  by  54  feet;  the  Librarian's 
office  and  private  room;  beside  other  rooms  used  as  packing  rooms, 
work  rooms,  bath  rooms,  furnace  rooms,  &c.     It  is  believed  that 
in  beauty  of  architecture  and  in  adaptability  to  the  practical  needs 
aud  daily  uses  of  a  University  library,  the  Colgate  Library  may 
justly  claim  to  be  the  equal  of  any  college  library  building  in  the 

country. 

The  University  Grounds.  The  present  site  of  the  University 
was  fixed  by  the  gift  of  120  acres  of  land  by  Judge  Samuel  Payne 
and  his  wife  in  1826.  Various  additions  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  since,  until  now  the  University  grounds  cover  upward 
of  200  acres,  lying  within  and  just  outside  the  village  of  Hamilton, 
of  great  natural  advantages,  presenting  a  variety  of  landscape  and 
affording  ample  facilities  for  college  sport.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  improvement  fund  in  1880  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  on  the  grounds,  the  campus  has  been 
steadily  developed,  in  the  laying  out  of  walks  and  macadamized 
drives,  in  grading  and  seeding  lawns,  in  setting  out  trees  and  in 
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making  the  most  of  the  unusual  natural  advantages  of  the  place. 
Not  the  least  among  the  attractions  is  a  plot  of  fifteen  acres  which 
has  been  graded  and  laid  out  in  base  ball  and  foot  ball  grounds, 
in  tennis  courts  and  for  field  sports  generally. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY. 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  departments  of 
the  University.  While  the  daily  needs  of  the  students  are  not 
forgotten,  the  aim  is  to  secure,  so  far  as  possible,  works  that  may 
serve  as  original  sources  of*  information  for  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  in  their  personal  investigation,  and  also  for  those  students 
who  may  be  doing  seminary  work. 

The  Library  already  contains  upward  of  20,000  volumes,  and 
is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of  the  income  of  a 
Library  fund  of  $25,000.  The  Library  is  open  for  three  hours 
daily ;  and  the  students  are  allowed  direct  access  to  the  shelves, 
and  also  to  draw  out  a  definite  number  of  volumes.  Twenty-five 
or  more  of  the  best  American,  English,  French  and  German 
periodicals  are  taken  and  bound,  and  by  indexes,  are  made  avail- 
able for  permanent  use.  Beside  the  general  collection,  the 
Library  contains  also  the  President  Dodge  Library  of  more  than 
3,500  volumes,  especially  rich  in  work  on  Theology  and  Art.  The 
Hon.  Isaac  Davis  section,  consisting  of  works  on  Baptism  and 
works  by  Baptist  authors,  annually  increased  by  the  income  of  the 
fund  bequeathed.  The  William  Ward  Memorial  collection,  consist- 
ing of  Encyclopaedias  and  other  works  of  reference,  annually 
enlarged  by  the  income  of    a  fund  given  by  the  late  William 
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Buoknell,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  Rev.  William  Ward,  D.  D.,  class 
of  '48.  The  collection  which  once  formed  the  Library  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  also  been  presented  to 
the  University.  The  Samuel  Colgate  collection  of  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Baptists,  now  numbering  some 
22,000  pamphlets  and  bound  volumes,  is  also  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  University  and  will  be  stored  in  the  new  Colgate 
Library  as  soon  as  the  building  is  ready  for  occupation.  This 
collection  consists  of  the  annual  reports  of  Associations,  State 
Conventions  and  Missionary  Societies,  the  Catalogues  of  Educa- 
tional Institutions,  Historical  Sermons  and  Addresses,  Histories  of 
Individual  Churches,  and  other  documents  relating  to  Baptist 
history  and  the  religious  history  of  our  country.  No  pains  or 
expense  have  been  spared  to  make  this  collection  as  complete  as 
possible ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  perfect,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  will  be 
invaluable  to  the  future  historical  writers  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination, and  cannot  but  be  of  great  value  to  many  others. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Library  Building,  to  seek  to  enlarge  the  extent 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  Library.  A  Librarian  will  be  appointed 
who  will  give  the  most  of  his  time  to  the  care  and  development  of 
the  Library,  and  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual  work  of  a  librarian, 
will  afford  personal  aid  to  the  students  in  laying  out  courses  of 
reading,  and  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  trua  methods  of 
reading  and  using  books. 
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NATURAL    SCIENCES. 

The  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  occupy  the 
Laboratory  building,  and  are  furnished  with  very  complete 
apparatus  for  all  the  purposes  of  instruction.  New  articles  of 
apparatus  are  added  constantly  as  they  are  needed.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  courses  in  the  department  of  Biology  and  Geology 
has  necessitated  an  increase  in  the  facilities  for  instruction.  The 
department  rooms,  including  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  are 
at  present  all  in  West  College.  The  lecture  room  is  furnished 
with  oxy-hydrogen  lantern  and  microscope,  and  a  superior  porte- 
lumiere  for  solar  projections.  The  lecture  room  is  also  furnished 
with  the  State  Geological  Survey  maps,  the  maps  and  charts  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  Bien's  large  colored  Geolog- 
ical map  of  the  United  States;  besides  the  Palreontological 
Charts  and  [deal  Geological  Landscapes  of  Zittel  and  Hanshofer, 
of  Munich,  which  are  mounted  for  ready  reference. 

The  equipment  for  illustration  of  the  course  in  Physiology 
includes  microscopes  and  prepared  specimens,  dissecting  apparatus, 
an  articulated  skeleton,  models  of  various  organs,  and  charts. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  was  originally  equipped  by  the 
purchase  of  apparatus  with  a  fund  provided  by  the  class  of  1889 
as  a  class  memorial.  Numerous  additions  have  since  been  made 
by  funds  appropriated  by  the  University.  The  apparatus  consists, 
in  part,  of  a  number  of  microscopes,  with  dissecting  and  com- 
pound section  and  injecting  instruments,  dissecting  apparatus, 
aquaria,  a  lithological  lathe,  and   a   large  collection  of  objects  for 
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the  microscope.     Use  is  also  made  of  the  working  collections  of  the 
Museum.     A  reference  library  of  standard  works  is  provided  from 

the  University  library. 

The   Museum    of    Natural  History    contains   the   following 

collections : 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Douglass, 
filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the 
northern  United  States. 

The  General  Zoological  Collection  of  alcoholic  specimens  of 
type  forms.  Many  of  these  were  collected  by  the  late  Professor 
W.  R.  Brooks,  D.  D.,  and  have  been  re-bottled  and  classified 
together  with  additions  collected  and  purchased. 

The  Conchological  Collection,  containing  a  large  number  of 
shells,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  tropical  species. 

The  Collection  of  Corals,  valuable  both  by  reason  of  the  num- 
ber of  types  it   contains   and   the   perfection   and  beauty  of  the 

specimens. 

The  Collection  of  Birds,  including  the  birds  of  Europe,  East 
Indies,  and  North  America,  secured  for  the  University  by 
Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore  of  New  York. 

The  General  Geological  and  Palseontological  Collection  was  pur- 
chased  for  the  University  by  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate:  it  has 
been  labeled  and  catalogued,  and  arranged  with  reference  both  to 
chronological  succession  of  periods  and  zoological  order  of  forms. 

The  Students'  Working  Collection  contains  1,500  to  2,000 
Fossils,  arranged  zoologically  for  laboratory  work. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Collection  of   Geological  specimens  and 
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Fossils,  including  fossil  leaves  from  the  Floresant  beds,  and  fish 
from  the  quarries  on  Bald-Faced  Mountain,  Wyoming. 

With  this  collection  is  a  set  of  photographs  of  many  of  the 
exact  localities  where  the  specimens  were  obtained,  together  with 
illustrations  of  geological  phenomena  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  and 
elsewhere. 

The  Ward  Casts  of  Extinct  Vertebrates  includes  a  series  of 
the  most  important  forms  arranged  according  to  the  chronological 
order  of  their  appearance  in  the  geological  fauna. 

The  Mineralogical  Collection  contains  an  extensive  series  of 
minerals  catalogued  and  arranged. 


Class  of  '8G  Memorial  Window. 
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^Religious   Societies. 


The  Society  eor  Inquiry  is  an  organization  which  has  been 
maintained  by  the  students  for  upward  of  fifty  years,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  and  preserving  an  interest  in  the  work  of  foreign 
missions.  Besides  occasional  public  lectures  and  sermons,  it  also 
sustains  a  regular  monthly  concert  of  prayer  for  missions,  at  which 
reports  are  presented  on  topics  relating  to  missionary  work. 
Through  members  and  correspondents,  the  society  has  gathered  a 
well  selected  Missionary  Library  of  800  volumes  and  a  museum 
with  a  variety  of  curiosities  from  Greece,  Hindostan,  Burmah, 
Siam,  China,  Mexico,  Africa  and  other  missionary  fields,  illustrative 
of  the  customs,  manners,  art?,  dress  and  religious  rites  of  those 
countries. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  organization,  devoted  to  the  sustaining  and 
extension  of  religious  life  among  the  students.  It  sustains  regular 
weekly  meetings,  a  Bible  Class,  and  Workers'  Training  Class, 
-besides  occasional  public  addresses  through  the  year. 
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Expenses  and  Aid 


The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  Hamilton  are  exceedingly- 
moderate  as  the  following  list  will  show.  Tuition  is  fixed  at  a 
price  much  lower  than  that  of  most  eastern  institutions,  while  the 
dormitories  furnish  commodious  and  comfortable  rooms  at  a  price 
merely  nominal.  Moreover,  to  all  worthy  and  capable  students, 
aid  is  furnished  by  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  by  numerous  scholarships  and  premiums  provided 
by  the  University.  It  is  intended  so  far  as  possible,  that  no- 
diligent  or  worthy  student  shall  leave  the  institution  for  lack  of 
means  or  fail  of  securing  an  education.  The  friends  of  the 
institution  have  made  noble  provision  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
constant  increase  of  the  number  of  students  and  the  extension  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  University,  make  the  need  of  further 
provision  in  aid  of  promising  students  imperative.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  interested  in  higher  education  will  be  inclined  to- 
establish  many  other  general  scholarships,  applicable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  University  to  the  assistance  of  worthy  and  capable 
young  men. 

EXPENSES. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  undergraduate  student  for  one  year : 
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Tuition,  $30.00.  Incidentals,  $15.00.  Room  rent,  $10.50  or  $15.00, 
according  to  the  location  of  the  room.  To  a  student  rooming  alone,  the  rent 
is  $21.00  or  $30.00.  Students  for  the  ministry  are  allowed  one-half  of  a  $21.00 
room  free,  or  its  value  $10.50  a  year,  while  occupying  any  room  in  the  college 
dormitories,  either  alone  or  with  others. 

An  additional  fee  is  incurred  by  those  students  who  pursue  analytical  work 
in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This  sum,  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  expense 
of  chemicals,  gas,  and  the  use  of  heavy  apparatus,  is  payable  during  the  first 
half  term  of  the  course  taken,  and  is  as  follows:  For  Course  5,  $5.00.  For 
Courses  3,  4  or  7,  $10.00.  For  Course  6,  extending  through  two  terms,  $20.00. 
For  Courses  8  and  9,  extending  through  the  greater  part  of  one  year,  $25.00. 
In  addition  each  student  is  furnished  with  all  necessary  glassware  at  the  cost 
price,  and  is  charged  with  that  which  he  breaks.  A  fee  of  $3.00  per  term 
will  also  be  charged  for  the  use  of  apparatus  in  the  Biological  Labora- 
tory. 

The  above  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance,  except  as  stated 
above.  No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence,  unless  the  student  enter 
a  lower  class. 

The  fees  for  the  degrees  in  course,  including  diploma,  are  five  dollars  each, 
payable  in  advance. 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.25  a  week.  In  private 
families  it  varies  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  The  cost  of  board  and  room  in  private 
houses  is  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  week.  The  students  who  room  in  the  college 
dormitories  furnish  their  own  rooms.  The  care  of  the  rooms  is  in  part  com- 
mittedto  the  janitor,  Mr.  L.  Gilmartin. 

THE    EDUCATION    SOCIETY. 


Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents,  may 
receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the  course  of  study. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  contributions  made  to  the  society 
for  this  purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships, the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  All  communications 
with  reference  to  the  amount  and  conditions  of  help  for  ministerial 
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students  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Education 
Society,  rtev.  H.  S.  Loyd,  D.  D.,  Hamilton. 

EDUCATION    SOCIETY    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  following  Scholarships  are  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Education  Society : 

The  Amos  Smith  Scholarship,  of  $30. 

The  H.  E.  Thompson  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Mrs.  H.  E 
Thompson,  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  missionaries. 

The  James  Moore  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Erastus  Vilas  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Jason  C.  Osgood  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  James  Wager  Scholarship,  of  $72. 

The  Isaac  Parker  Scholarship,  of  $30. 

The  Isaac  Adams  Scholarship,  of  $30. 

The  Zilla  Phillips  Scholarship,  of  $72,  established  by  Mrs.  Zilla  Phillips. 

The  Alvah  Pierce  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  J.  B.  Murray  Scholarship,  of  $90. 

The  Edward  James  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Mrs.  Anna  James. 

The  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bandall  Scholarship,  of  $90. 

The  Martha  Stuart  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Philetus  B.  Spear  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Everett  Stickney  Scholarship,  of  $78. 

The  Norton  Scholarship,  of  $72. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $72. 

The  Isaac  Briggs  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Esther  E.  Otis  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Carr  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Martha  Royce  Scholarship,  of  $72. 

The  Edward  Judson  Memorial  Scholarship,  of  $126,  established  by  the 
North  Orange  Baptist  Church  of  North  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  V.  L.  Van  Gaasbeck  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Amelia  L.  Royce  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Mrs.  Priscilla  Leach  Scholarship,  of  $86. 
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The  Erasmus  D.  Garnsey  Scholarship,  of  $60. 
The  William  Fairburn  Scholarship,  of  $60. 
The  Mrs.  Joann  Kelley  Scholarship,  of  $120. 
The  Ralph  Johnson  Scholarship,  of  $60. 
The  Elizabeth  Howell  Scholarship,  of  $120. 
The  Minerva  Rausted  Scholarship,  of  $90. 
The  D.  W.  O.  and  Martha  Loyd  Scholarship,  of  $30. 
The  Eliza  M.  Johnson  Memorial  Scholarship,  of  $60. 
{   The  John  McClelland  Scholarship,  of  $60. 
The  Harriet  M.  Hutchinson  Scholarship,  of  $60. 
The  Davis  Scholarship,  of  $36. 

Beside  the  above  there  are  several  scholarships  yielding  smaller 
amounts. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  University  also  has  at  its  disposal  a  number  of  scholarships, 
designed  for  all  classes  of  students,  whether  students  for  the 
ministry  or  not. 

The  Trevor  Scholarships.- A  fund  of  $40,000  has  been  given  by  the  late 
John  B  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty  scholarships— twenty  yielding 
$30  a  year  each  and  twenty  yielding  $90  a  year  each-for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  "  Soldiers 
or  their  orphan  sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  their  brothers  or  those  dependent 
on  soldiers  for  snpport-and  in  this  order  of  preference-shall  have  the  bene- 
fit of  these  scholarships." 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  of  $90,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Rogers,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Eleanor  F.  Dodge  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Mrs.  E.  Dodge, 
of  Hamilton,  New  York. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  of  $72,  established  by  Hervey  Edwards,  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  William  Van. 
Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Nelson  Palmer,  of 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  class  of  1849. 
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The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  of  $54,  established  by  William  Coolidge,  of 
Madison,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  Phillips,  of  New 
York. 

The  Crissey  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Benjamin  Crissey,  of  New- 
York. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Jefferson 
Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  B.  Peddie,  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  two  of  $30  each,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Benjamin 
F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  the 
Late  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  ten  of  $85  each,  designed  for  young  men  of 
character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  Free  Tuition  Competitive  Scholarships. — Provision  has  been 
made  for  a  number  of  competitive  scholarships,  which  insure  free  tuition 
to  successful  contestants  at  the  Entrance  Examinations,  for  the  entire 
college  course.  These  scholarships  have  now  been  arranged  for  the  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 

Written  applications  may  be  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University,  Mr.  W.  R.  Rowlands,  Hamilton,  or  to  any  member  of 
the  Faculty,  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study  and 
means  of  support.  Those  who  apply  for  one  of  the  Trevor 
Scholarships  should  also  state  the  military  service  performed. 
Those  who  wish  to  compete  for  one  of  the  Free  Tuition  Com- 
petitive Scholarships,  should  correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty. 
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P-RIZES. 


The    Kingsford     Prize    Declamation. 

Established  by  Thomson  Kingsford,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  N.   V. 

Premiums  of  valuable  books,  for  the  first  and  second  prizes,  are  given  on 
Commencement  Day  to  the  six  successful  competitors,  out  of  the  twelve 
speakers  chosen  from  the  Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes.  Each 
class  furnishes  four  representatives. 

The    Baldwin     Greek     Prizes. 

These  Prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore  Class  by  Hon.  D.  P. 
Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  Class  of  1856,  Logansport,  Ind.  The  examination,  from 
printed  papers,  is  exclusively  in  writing,  and  is  upon  some  author,  or  work  of 
an  author,  read  by  the  class  in  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It 
embraces  both  grammar  and  subject-matter,  with  exercises  in  prose  composi- 
tion. There  is  a  First  Prize  of  $18.00,  and  a  Second  Prize  of  $12.00.  No 
student  can  compete  unless  his  standing  in  all  departments  averages  at  least  4. 
The  award  is  made  by  some  distinguished  scholar  not  connected  with  the 
University.  For  the  present  year,  the  subject  is  the  "Electra"  of  Sophocles. 
The  examination  will  occur  May  30,  1891. 

The    Osborn    Mathematical    Prizes. 

These  Prizes  are  provided  for  the  Sophomore  Class  by  ten  of  the  Alumni  and 
friends  of  the  University.  The  examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing, 
is  on  the  subjects  of  Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Calculus.  The  Prizes,  three 
in  number,  a  First  Prize  of  $25.00,  a  Second  Prize  of  $20.00,  a  Third  Prize  of 
$15.00,  are  awarded  by  some  competent  scholar,  not  connected  with  the 
University.  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes,  whose  stand- 
ing in  this,  or  whose  average  standing  in  the  other  departments,  falls  below  4. 
For  the  present  year  the  examination  will  occur  June  6,  1891. 

The    Sophomore    Latin    Prizes. 

The  examination  is  in  writing  on  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read 
during  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.     It  includes,  however,  more 
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than  is  required  of  the  class,  and  embraces  translation,  grammar,  and  subject- 
matter.  There  is  a  First  Prize  of  $25.00,  and  a  Second  Prize  of  $15.00.  No 
student  is  allowed  to  compete  unless  his  average  standing  in  all  departments 
is  at  least  4.  The  award  is  made  by  some  prominent  scholar  not  connected 
with  the  University.  The  examination  this  year  will  be  on  Selections  from 
the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and  will  occur  June  5,  1891. 
■\_ 

The    Allen    Prize    Essays. 

Established  by  the  Rev.  George  K.  Allen,  Class  of  1870. 

Two  Prizes  of  $17.00  and  $13.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Commence- 
ment Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  for  excellence  in  English 
composition.  For  the  present  year  the  essay  must  be  upon  one  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  s 

1.  Defoe  and  Stevenson  as  Novelists. 

2.  Carlyle's  "French  Revolution." 

3.  Gerrit  Smith  as  a  Reformer. 

The    Lasher    Prize    Essays. 

Established  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Lasher,  D.  D.,  Glass  of  1857. 

Two  Prizes  of  $17.00  and  $13.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Commence- 
ment Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  for  excellence  in  English  com- 
position. For  the  present  year  the  following  subjects  have  been  assigned,  one 
3f  which  must  be  chosen : 

1.  Cardinal  Newman  as  a  Writer  of  English  Prose. 

2.  The  Beginnings  of  the  English  Novel. 

3.  The  Necessity  of  Civil  Service  Reform. 

The  successful  competitors  will  read  their  essays  before  the  Faculty  and 
students  in  chapel,  on  the  Friday  morning  before  Commencement. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and  Lasher  Prize  Essays: 

1.  Each  Prize  Essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  words, 
md  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will  show  broad  margins,  and  be 
suitable  for  binding;  it  must  be  signed  with  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious 
name  must  be  subscribed  in  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays  every  competitor 
nust  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  English. 

3.  The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
Librarian,  and  will  not  be  returned  to  the  writers. 
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The    Lawrence    Chemical    Prizes. 

Maintained  by  Mr.  O.  0.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  S.  A. 

Two  Prizes  of  $25.00  and  $15.00  respectively,  are  awarded,  on  Commence- 
ment Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  The  examination,  which 
is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  upon  the  subjects  of  General  Chemistry,  Qualitative 
Analysis,  and  Elementary  Mineralogy  as  given  in  courses  1-5.  Any  student 
in  this  department,  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may  compete  for  these 
prizes,  provided  his  work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and  his 
average  standing  in  this  department  is  not  below  4.  The  next  examination 
will  occur  June  3,  1891. 

The    Bushnell    Historical    Prizes. 

Established  by  Wm,  M.  Bushnell,  Esq.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Two  Prizes,  of  $50.00  and  $25.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Commence- 
ment Day  to  two  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  for  excellence  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  some  historical  topic,  such  presentation  to  be  by  a  thesis,  not  exceeding 
three  thousand  words,  and  subject  to  the  Regulations  for  Prize  Composition, 
with  the  following  exceptions  and  additions: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree,  whose  average 
standing  is  at  least  medium,  who  has  maintained  a  standing  of  4  in  the  De- 
partment of  History,  and  who  has  completed  History  Courses  1-6,  may 
compete. 

2.  The  successful  competitors  will  read  their  theses  before  the  class.  The 
theses  will  become  the  property  of  the  Department  of  History,  and  will  be 
reserved  for  publication. 

For  the  present  year  the  following  themes  are  offered,  one  of  which  must  be 

chosen:  . 

1.  The  Progress  of  Republicanism  among  the  Early  American  Colonies.  ^ 

2.  The  Changes  Wrought  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  the  English  Consti 

tution. 

3.  The  Genesis  of  the  English  Parliament. 

4.  The  Failure  of  the  States  General  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

The    Clarke    Prize    in    Oratory. 

Established  by  Sidney  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Park  Elver,  No.  Dakota. 

The  contest  for  this  prize  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Term,  and  the 
prize  of  $50.00,  for  excellence  iu  oratory,  is  awarded  on  Commencement  Day. 
The  regulations  for  competition  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  has  main- 
tained standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition,  may  present  an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
words,  and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the  Regulations  for  Prize  Composition. 

3.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  six  shall  be  selected  for 
public  delivery.  ' 

4.  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  in  compo- 
sition and  in  delivery. 

The  following  topics  are  offered  for  the  present  year,  one  of  which  must  bo 
chosen: 

1.  The  Mantle  of  Livingstone. 

2.  The  Black  Battalion. 

3.  The  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier  in  American  History. 

4.  The  Place  of  Bismarck  in  the  History  of  Germany. 

5.  The  Monk  as  a  Civilizer. 

•6.     Slave  and  Master,  or  The  Social  and  Economic  Effects  of  Slavery. 

The    Class    of    1884    Prize    Debate. 

The  Class  of  1884  have  established  a  fund  whose  annual  interest  will  main- 
tain a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during  Commencement  week.  The 
competitors  will  be  chosen  from  the  Graduating  Class,  and  they  will  be 
selected  from  those  who  have  made  the  highest  averages  in  debate  throughout 
the  Senior  year.     The  prizes  are  $40.00  and  $20.00. 

The    Lewis    Commencement    Prize. 

Established  in  Memory  of  George  W.  31.  Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.t  by  the  late 
Professor  John  James  Lewis,  LL,  D. 

On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum  of  $60.00  will  be  awarded  to 
that  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  excels  in  the  composition  and 
delivery  of  an  original  oration. 
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Regulations  of  the   Competition  for  the  George  W.  M.  Lewis  Commencement 

Prize. 

1.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  may  be  a  competitor  for  the 
award. 

2.  Six  and  one-half  minutes  will  be  the  limit  of  time  for  the  delivery  of 
every  oration. 

3.  The  Committee  of  Award  will  consist  of  five  persons  not  residents  of 
Hamilton. 

4.  The  sum  of  f?60.00  will  be  awarded  without   division,    to  one  oratoir 
before  the  close  of  the  Commencement  exercises. 


Eaton  Hall,  Looking  West. 
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SPECIAL    REGULATIONS. 

Few  formal  laws  are  laid  down  by  the  University  for  the 
government  of  its  students.  It  is  expected  that  each  student, 
during  his  residence  in  the  University,  will  conduct  himself  in  all 
his  relations  as  a  gentleman.  Beyond  this,  formal  laws  are  un- 
necessary. Examinations,  oral  or  written,  are  conducted  each 
term  in  the  studies  of  the  term.  These  examinations  are  con- 
ducted publicly,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  and  are 
made  a  test  of  the  student's  proficiency  and  qualification  for 
advancement.  Beside  the  examination  each  officer  grades  the 
scholarship  of  his  students  at  each  day's  performance  in  the 
following  scale  of  merit:  Maximum  Grade,  5;  Superior,  4; 
Medium,  3;  Inferior,  2;  Minimum,  1.  At  the  close  of  each 
term,  the  average  standing  is  recorded. 

No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have  passed  the  term 
examination  whose  term  standing  shall  not  have  reached  at 
least  3,  such  term  standing,  to  be  made  up  from  the  mark  for  the 
term's  work  and  the  mark  for  examination,  combined  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4  to  1.  No  student,  except  by  special  vote  of  the 
Faculty,  shall  be  advanced  from  any  class  to  the  next  higher,  un- 
less he  have  an  average  standing  of  3  in  every  department  of  study. 
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Delinquents  in  term  examinations,  who  fail  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  special  examination  succeeding,  or  who  fail  to  pass 
such  examination,  are  deprived  of  all  privileges  of  the  class  room, 
unless  a  postponement  of  examinations  to  a  definite  line  rs 
granted  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty.  The  above  regulation 
applies  also  to  students  who  for  any  reason  shall  fail  to  meet 
their  appointments  in  Elocution  or  Oratory,  and  shall  not  have 
made  up  the  same  before  the  close  of  the  term  in  which  the 
appointments  occurred.  ■ 

If  a  student  shall  marry  during  his  course  of  study,  he  thereby 
dissolves  his  connection  with  the  University.  The  question  of  re- 
admission  is  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  but  in  no  case 
shall  he  be  allowed  to  reenter  his  class. 

The  Dean  has  the  general  supervision,  under  the  Faculty,  of 
the  choice  of  elective  studies.  Students  are  required  to  register 
their  choice  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  term,  but  it  is 
desirable  that  such  choice  be  reported  before  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding term.  After  the  second  Friday  night  of  the  term  no 
changes  will  be  allowed,  and  none  before  that  time,  except  by 
special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Students  pursuing  a  select  course,  not  candidates  for  a  degree, 
may  upon  application  to  the  President,  receive  a  certificate  stating 
the  courses  which  they  have  successfully  completed.  No  degree, 
however,  can  be  conferred,  or  certificate  given,  unless  the  applicant 
shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  settled  all  college 
bills,  and  returned  all  books  to  the  Library. 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can  com- 
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pete  for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  But  all  who  enter  the 
regular  courses,  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  in  such  competition,  unless  specified   conditions  are  made. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  any  prize,  unless  he  have 
passed  all  examinations  prior  to  the  term  in  which  such  competi- 
tion takes  place,  and  has  also  maintained  standing  during  the  term 
of  competition.  No  credit  in  class  standing  is  given  for  prize 
work.  Students  admitted  to  any  class  with  conditions,  must  pass 
examination  on  the  subjects  in  which  conditions  have  been 
imposed,  before  competing  for  any  prize. 

In  general,  it  is  expected,  that  each  student  will  be  present  at 
every  exercise  in  the  subjects  which  he  is  pursuing.  In  order, 
however,  to  cover  all  cases  of  necessary  absence,  an  allowance  in 
each  department  is  granted,  without  incurring  any  disability  and 
without  affecting  the  record  of  the  student  for  scholarship.  In  no 
case  however,  shall  the  absences  from  the  exercises  of  any  subject 
exceed  one-tenth  of  the  exercises  of  the  term,  unless  the  student 
be  specially  excused  by  the  Faculty.  Those  who  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  absences  allowed,  shall  be  considered  as  delinquents  in  the 
work  of  the  term,  and  shall  suffer  such  disability  as  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  department  shall  see  fit  to  impose.  In  all  cases  in 
reckoning  the  number  of  absences,  the  first  three  or  the  last  three 
recitation  days  of  the  term  shall  count  double. 


SO 
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Students. 


Undergraduate    Department. 


SENIOR    CLASS. 


[The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  course  pursued,  see  page  48.] 


Adams,  George  Durward, 
Allen,  Augustus  Nichols, 
Bennett,  William  Marvin. 


I.     Randallsville, 
I.     JBrooJcfield, 
I.     Bainbridge, 


Braman,  Charles  Fletcher,  Jr.,V.     Mount  Morris, 
Burchard,  Herbert  Morse,  I.     Hamilton, 

Case,  Carl  Delos, 
Clapp,  Charles  Russell, 
Cook,  Edward  Glenn, 


Divine,  Frank  Henry, 
Ekeley,  John  Bernard, 
Ellson,  John  V. 
Harmon,  Erwin  Charles, 
Hartness,  Adoni  Judson, 
Higgins,  James  Jerolaman, 


16  W.  C. 
Mrs.  Campbell's. 
37  W.  C. 
16  E.  C. 
Mr.  S.  Bui-chard's. 
I.     Hutchinson,  Minn.,  25  W.  C. 

III.     Battston,  Mr.  E.  E.  Welton's. 

III.     Wilmington,  Del,     Mr.  C.  D.  Leach's. 
I.     Binghamton,  Montgomery  Street. 


I.  Wahoo,  Neb. 

III.  Brooklyn, 

I.  Edwards, 

I.  North  Gage, 


23  W.  C. 

Milford  Street. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Sawdey's. 

A  Y  House. 


I.     Fleming  ton,  N.  J., 


20  E.  C. 


STUDENTS. 
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Holdridge,  Newton  Clark, 
Johnson,  Gove  Griffith, 
Knights,  George  Dicker, 
Lockhart,  Albert  Edwin, 
Osgood,  David  Franklin, 
Potter,  Arthur  Barlow, 
Potter,  Frank  Hazfn, 
Race,  Ernest  Ethan, 
Rowlands,  Willis  Locke, 
Smith,  Elmer  William, 
Whalen,  Henry  Joseph, 
Yale,  Homer  Fenton, 


I.  Elm,  1ST.  J., 

I.  Burlington,  Iowa 

I.  Russia, 

I.  Madison, 

HE.  Verona, 

III.  Alpena,  Mich., 

I.  Carthage, 

I.  Greene, 

V.  Utica, 

I.  Gouverneur, 

1.  Hamilton, 

I.  Bainbridge, 


21  W.  C. 
25  E.  C. 
37  W.  C. 

Mr.  A.  Swift's. 

15  e.  a 
15  e.  a 

A  Y  House. 

A  Y  House. 

Mr.  W.  li.  Rowlands's. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Sawdey's. 

Madison  Street. 

27  E.  a 


Seniors, .' , 26. 
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JUNIOR    CLASS. 


Allen,  Arthur  Mosely, 
Baldwin,  James  Fosdick, 
Beckwith,  George  Sheldon, 
Biggs,  Louis  Carl  Huestis, 
Carpenter,  Dan  Sheldon, 
Case,  Emmet  Inman, 
Chollar,  Haryey  William, 
Fletcher,  Francis  Wayland, 
Gregg,  Hugh  Gilmore, 
Halaplian,  Jacob  George, 
Howe,  Sherman  Lorenzo, 
King,  Fred  Howard, 
Knight,  Archibald  Smith, 
Lemon,  Charles  Augustus, 
Marenes,  Burton  Henry, 
McGregory,  Albert  Cook, 
Merriam,  Edward  Allen, 
Murphy,  Howard  William, 

XOYES,    PlERREPONT   BURT, 

Potter,  Henry  Sterling, 


I.     Georgetown, 
I.     Granville,  0.,  Mv.  J. 

I.     Schenectady, 
I.     Boston,  Mass., 
I.     Westport, 
I.     Plainfield,  JST.  J., 
I.     Homer, 

I.     Plantsville,  Conn., 
I.     Barnes  Corners, 
I.     Aintab,  Armenia,        Mr. 
I.     East  Dover,  Vt., 
I.     Oswego,  Mrs.  A. 

I.     Mexico, 
I.     Attica, 
I.     Norwich, 
V.     Springfield,  3Iass., 
V.     Clifford, 
III.     Albany,  Mr.  J. 

I.     Kenwood, 
I.     Carthage, 


22  E.  C. 
W.  Davies's. 

21  W.  C. 

25  E.  C. 
Mr.  Bixby's. 

32  E.  C. 

33  W.  C. 
37  E.  C. 
37  E.  C. 

H.  TibbittV 

34  E.  C. 

M.  Ingalls's. 

a  Y  House. 

32  W.  C. 

24  W.  C. 

Park  House. 

3  E.  a 

K.  Sawdey's. 

A  Y  House. 

32  E.  C. 


STUDENTS. 
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Stoos,  Henry  Nicholas, 
Sturges,  James  Verne, 
Sutpiiin,  Archibald  Heyer, 
Taylor,  Arthur  Grant, 


I.  Faribault,  Minn., 

I.  No.  Norwich, 

I.  Holmdel,  N.  J., 

III.  Waver/ 1/,  Pa,, 


24  E.  C. 
24  W.  C. 
16  W.  0. 
33  W.  C. 


Wager,  Charles  Henry  Adams,  I.     Colwes, 


Mrs.  M.  A.  Wei  ton's. 


Not  Candidates  for  a  Degr 


Mallarian,  Casbar  Hagop, 
Stebbins.  Charles  Maurice, 


Marsovan,  Armenia,  20  W.  C. 

Oneida,  28  W.  CL 


Juniors, 


27. 
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SOPHOMORE    CLASS. 


Anderson,  John  Benjamin, 
Bacon,  Walter  Valentine, 
Belden,  Frank  Orson, 
Braker,  George,  Jr., 
Briggs,  John  Gallup,  Jr., 
Brokaw,  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Bryan,  Thomas  Joseph, 
Coburn,  Fred  Eugene, 
Crego,  Harrison  Parker, 
Ellis,  George  Sheldon, 
Erdmann,  Adolph  Frederick, 
Fitch,  Everett  Henry, 
Gray,  Roland  Palmer, 
Harmon,  D  wight  Dana, 
Hendrickson,  Judson  Cooper, 
Howd,  Emmott, 
Johnson,  Edwin  Howard, 
Lang,  George  Wells, 
.Leonard,  James  Sidney, 
Hason,  Frank  Heath, 


I.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  29  W.  C. 

I.  Ley  den,  Dr.  Tompkins's. 

V.  Castile,  A  Y  House. 

I.  Brooklyn,  36  E.  C. 

I.  Cheney,  Minn,,  25  W.  C. 

I.  New  Market,  N.  J.,  20  E.  C. 

I.  Boston,  Mass.,  36  E.  C. 

I.  Lowell,  Mass.,  13  W.  C. 

I.  Jackson,  Mich.,     Professor  Moore's. 

III.  Allegany,  14  C.  A. 

I.  Brooklyn,  35  W.  C. 

I.  Noank,Conn.,  17  W.  C. 

I.  New  York,  Mr.  Patterson's. 

I.  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  34  E.  C. 

I.  Mexico,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Hill's. 

I.  Schenectady.  22  W.  C. 

I.  Brewster,  Mass.,  5  E.  C. 

I.  Skaneateles,  14  E.  C. 

III.  Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  J.  Leonard's. 

I.  Greenwich,  14  W.  G. 
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McAllister,  Harry  James, 
McLellan,  Robert  Inglis, 
Parsons,  Walter  Bergen, 
Pettes,  Benjamin  Hiram, 
Smith,  Preston  Hopkins, 
Smith,  Will  Bertrand, 
Tupper,  Edward  Leonard, 
White,  William  Frank, 
Whiting,  Jay  Edward, 
Wood,  Idell  Hartson, 


I.  Towanda,  Pa.,  18  E.  C. 
I.  Glasgow,  Scotland,                48  E.  C. 

V.  Red  Bank,  iV.  J.,     Mrs.  J.  Pierce's. 

I.  Towanda,  Pa.,                       18  E.  C. 

III.  Hamilton,             Mr.  L.  M.  Smith's. 

I.  Brattleboro,  W.,Mr.  A.  C.  Waldron's. 

I.  Raleigh,  N.  C,        Mrs.  J.  Pierce's. 

II.  Corning,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  White's. 
I.  Granyille,  Mr.  0.  Patterson's. 
I.  Boonion,  N.  J.,  Mr.  A.  C.  Waldron's. 


Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree. 


Cain,  Thomas, 
Dewey,  Frederick  Hall, 
Morey,  William  Justus, 
Powell,  Enoch, 
Spooner,  Frank  Maynard, 


Brattleboro,  Vt., 
Mexico, 
Burnt  Hills, 
Troy, 
Solsville, 


A  Y  House. 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Hill's. 

22  W.  C. 

26  E.  C. 

32  W.  C. 


Sophomores, 35. 


D6 
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FRESHMAN     CLASS. 


Alden,  Charles  A., 
Aldrich,*  Cyrus, 
Becker,  Frederick  Curtis, 
Blanden,  Merrill  Jay, 
Briggs,  George  Albert, 
Bown,  Byron  Arthur, 
Brownell,  Clark  Tinkham, 
Cheney,  Samuel  Torre y  Reed, 
Chester,  Wayland  Morgan, 
Clark,  Vinton  Albert, 
Cobb,  George  Watson, 
colegrove,  dwight  heaman, 
Eddy,  Bert  Henry, 
Edwards,  James  Romulus, 
Hunter,  William,  Jr., 
Leete,  John  Hopkins, 
Leonard,  Walter  Adna, 
Martin,  Herbert  E., 
Mets,  James  Andrew,  Jr., 


I.  Hoosick  Falls, 

I.  Hamilton, 

I.  Columbia,  S.  C, 

I.  Belleville, 

I.  Hamilton, 

I.  Fairport, 

I.  Cambridge, 

I.  Jamaica,  VI. , 

I.  Noank,  Conn., 

III.  Hamilton, 

I.  Fairport, 

I.  Clinton, 


9  w.  a 

19  e.  a 

40  e.  a 

37  E.  a 

30  E.  C. 

a  Y  House. 

Dr.  Maynard's. 

49  E.  C. 

17  W.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clark's. 

Mrs.  S.  Baker's. 

Mr.  A.  Dart's. 


I.  West  Brattleboro,  Vt.,           49  E.  C. 

I.  lit.  Vernon  Springs,  X.  C,  34  W.  C. 

I.  llion,  24  E.  a 

I.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mr.  Butler's, 

I.  Hoosick  Falls,  9  W.  C. 

I.  Homer,  36  W.  C. 

I.  Somerville,  N.  J.,  21  E.  a 
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Iorris,  Frank  Richard, 
Morgan,  Edwin, 
Jewell,  Harry  Emory, 
?eddie,  John  Wayland, 
Phelps,  Charles  Howard, 


I.  Portlandville,  a  y  House. 

I.  East  Stroudsburgli,  Pa.,        41  E.  C. 

III.  Davenport,  Mr.  A.  King's. 

I.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,      Dr.  Maynard's. 

I.  Central  Bridge,  38  E.  C. 


Rifenburgh,  George  LaFayette,  HI.     Charlottcvilk, 


Mrs.  Ingalls's. 


Risley,  Adna  Wood, 
Rogers,  Alfred  William, 
Sheldon,  Edward  Howard. 
Stark,  Clifford, 
Schmidt,  Emanuel, 
Stelle,  William  Bergen, 
Stevenson,  Hugh  Thomas, 
Strong,  William  Mahlon, 
Taylor,  James  Paddock, 


I.  Syracuse,              Mrs.  C.  F.  Risley's. 

1.  Oneida,                                 28  W.  C. 

III.  Wakefield,  Mass.,                   30  E.  C. 

I.  Waverly,                         Miss  Berry's. 

I.  HadiTcsvall,  Sweden,  Prof.  Schmidt's, 

I.  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 

I.  Albany, 

I.  Factoryville,  Pa., 

I.  Hamilton, 

I.  Greenwich, 


Van  Kirk,  Herbert, 

Welton,  Benjamin  Franklin,  III.  Hamilton, 

Wilson,  Charles  Carl,  I.  Decatur,  111, 

Winters,  Harry  Sunderland,  I.  San  Mateo,  Fla., 


Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree. 


Fogg,  Miller  Moore,  Jr., 
Irwin,  Joseph  Young, 
Johnson,  Lozetta  Delosin, 


Palermo,  N.  J., 
New  York, 
Pittsfield,  3Iass., 


50  E.  C. 

41  E.  C. 
Prof.  Taylor's. 

14  W.  C. 
Mrs.  Welton's. 

39  E.  C. 

36  W.  C. 


13  W.  C. 

31  E.  C. 

Mrs.  West's. 
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Many,  James  Warren, 
Norton,  George  Alson, 
Robinson,  Ulysses  Grant, 
Rockwell,  George  Willard, 
Scott,  Jay  Huntington, 
Sisson,  Louis  Eugene, 
Wilson,  James  Erwin, 


Ml.  Vernon,  Mrs.  Abie's. 

Oneida,  Pine  Street. 

Rockford,  111.,  Prof.  Goodcnough's. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  21  E.  C. 

Albion,  Mich. ,  15  W.  0. 

Hamilton,  Prof.  Sisson's. 

Dundee,  13  E.  C. 


Freshmen, 
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The    Theological     Department. 

[HAMILTON  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY.] 


SENIOR    CLASS. 


Alden,  Edwin  M.  Iloosac  Falls, 

A.  B.,  Rutgers  College,  1888.       Full  Course. 

Benander,  Charles  E.  Stockholm,  Sweden, 

Bethel  Theological  Seminary,  Class  of  1887.       Full  Course 


Candee,  Arthur  L. 

Full  Course. 

Casler,  George  L. 

Full  Course. 

Church,  Kobert  J., 

English,  Two  Years'  Course. 

Coons,  William  S., 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  18 

Daniels,  Charles  S., 


Easton,  Conn., 
Manlius, 
Smyrna, 
Ballston, 

Full  Course. 


North  Adams,  Mass 


23^  Eaton  Hall.. 
26  Eaton'Hall. 
College  Street. 
Absent  the  Fall  Term. 
12  Eaton  Hall. 
12  Eaton  Hall. 
17  Eaton  Hall. 


Colgate  University.       Greek  Course. 


Dike,  Otis  A., 


Diana, 


Hamilton  Street. 


A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1886 ;    A.  M.,  Colgate  University,  1889.       Full  Course. 


Harlow,  Dan  a  B.,  Bedford,  Me., 

Full  Course. 

Jones,  Evan  M.,  Earlville, 

English,  Two  Years'  Course. 

Mallory,  Richard  B.,  -Saratoga  Springs, 

Colgate  University.       Full  Course. 

Marcy,  Sherman  H.,  Russia, 

B.  P.,  Colgate  University,  1888.       Full  Course. 


8  Eaton  Hall. 
Earlville. 

29  Eaton  Hall. 

8  Eaton  Hall. 
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Olmstead,  Jopson  M., 

Colgate  University.       Full  Course. 


Lake  Cit^j,  Iowa, 


Pierce,  Charles  C.,  Walton, 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1888.  Full  Course. 

Smith,  Herbert  J.,  Oswego, 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1883.  Full  Course. 

Scott,  Hobert,  Sennett, 

Full  Course. 

Taylor,  Isaac  C,  Westerly,  R.  1. 

English,  Three  Years'  Course. 

Towxsend,  I)  wight  C,  Tabor,  Iowa, 

A.  B.,  Central  University,  1887.  Full  Course. 


Payne  Street. 
23  Eaton  Hall. 
9  Eaton  Hall, 
College  Street. 
College  Street. 
2  Eaton  Hall. 


Senior  Class, 


18. 
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MIDDLE    CLASS. 


Barrett,  Frank  C, 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1888. 

Bruce,  Robert, 

A.  B..  Colgate  University,  1889. 

Darrow,  William  E., 


DeWoodey,  Charles, 

Bucknell  University. 

Fletcher,  Edwin  N., 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1886. 

Grinnell,  Clayton, 

irs*j  A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1888. 

Guernsey,  Peter  B., 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1839. 

Knapp,  Alvah  E., 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1839. 

Pasko,  William  J., 
Pritchard,  Charles  W., 


Durhamville, 

Full  Course. 

Ottawa,  Kan.  y 

Full  Course. 
Brooklyn, 

Full  Course. 

Franklin,  Pa., 

Greek  Course. 

Patten,  Me., 

FaU  Course. 

Broadalbin, 
Full  Course. 

Elmira, 

Full  Course. 

Central  Squire, 

Full  Course. 

Oswego, 
Greek  Course. 


Memphis,  Tmn., 

English,  Three  Years'  Course. 


Retan,  Fred  Smith, 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1839. 

Rowley,  Loren  A., 

English,  Two  Years'  Course. 

Sholar,  William  J.,1 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1389. 

Stanton,  William  A., 


Owasso,  Mich., 

Full  Course. 

Troy, 


Raleigh,  N.  C, 

Full  Course. 

San  Mateo,  Fla., 


20  Eaton  Hall. 
John  Street. 

6  Eaton  Hall. 
10  Eaton  Hall. 

1  Eaton  Hall. 

3  Eaton  Hall. 
30  Eaton  Hall. 
32  Eaton  Hall. 
11  Eaton  Hall. 
14  Eaton  Hall. 

4  Eaton  Hall. 
Maple  Avenue. 
13  Eaton  Hall. 
24  Eaton  Hall. 


Middle  Class, .....•,..,..,,,....  14, 
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JUNIOR    CLASS. 


Bacon,  Emery  A., 

Colgate  University. 

Davis,  Webster  S., 


DesAutels,  William  W., 

Kalamazoo  College. 

Ehle,  Archibald  T., 


Ford,  William, 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1890. 

Guller,  Henry  J., 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1890. 

Gurnsey,  Rowland  T., 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1890. 

Hibbard,  George  L.. 

A.  B.  Colgate  University,  1890. 

Ives,  Harvey  M., 

B.  S.,  Colgate  University,  1890. 

Johnson,  George  F., 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1890. 

King,  Walter  A., 

Colgate  University. 

Knapp,  Elmer  E., 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1890. 

MacMurray,  David  A., 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1890. 


Shushan, 

Full  Course. 

Smithston, 
English,  Two  Years'  Course. 

Detroit,  Mich., 

Full  Course. 

Johnston, 

Greek  Course. 

Camden, 

Full  Course. 

North  Gage, 

Full  Course. 

Woodhult, 
Full  Course. 

Southbridge,  Mass., 

Full  Course. 

Meriden,  Conn., 

Full  Course. 

Norwich, 
Full  Course. 

Hamilton, 
Greek  Course. 

Lebanon, 
Full  Course. 

Hamilton, 

Full  Course. 


Merrill,  Howland  C,  Johnstown, 

A.  B..  Colgate  TJniversity,  1890.       Full  Course. 


College  Street. 

16  Eaton  Hall. 

Eaton  Hall,  15. 

Utiea  Street. 

27  Eaton  Hall- 
Broad  Street, 

28  Eaton  Hall. 
21  Eaton  Hall. 
24  Eaton  Hall. 
28  Eaton  Hall. 

5  Eaton  Hall. 

Broad  Street. 

18  Eaton  Hall. 

Montgomery  Street. 
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Bines,  George  E., 

Colgate  University. 

Sanforu,  Jacob, 


South  worth,  Victor  E 

Colgate  University. 

Woodbury,  George  F., 


Brooklyn, 

Full  Course. 

Elyria,  0., 
Greek  Course. 

Walton, 

Greek  Course. 

North  Winfield, 


College  Street. 

College  Street. 

Mills  Street. 

17  Eaton  Hall. 


A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  ISO).       Full  Course. 


Junior  Class, 18. 
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Department  of  Letters: 

.      _.  26 

Senior  Class, 

27 
Junior  Class, 

35 
Sophomore  Class, 

Freshman  Class, " 

Department  of  Theology: 

.      ni  18 

Senior  Class, 

14 

Middle  Class, 

_,,  18 

Junior  Class, • ^ 

Total, 186 


7VBB*R  EV I  AT  I  ON  S. 


East  College. 

E"  C* West  College. 

WC" '    "      /        Alumni  Hall. 

A'  H>' Eaton  HalL 

E.H., 
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Commencement     Exercises. 


Thursday,   June   19,    1890. 


INVOCATION. 

MUSIC. 
Salutatory  Oration   in   Latin,  -  -  -  William  Ford. 

MUSIC. 
Oration — "  Edward  Bellamy's  Vision,"        -  -      John  Colby  Brookins. 

Oration — "The  Nation's  Duty  to  an  Alien  Race,"     Frank  Arthur  Butler. 
English  Oration— '•  The  Duty  of  Society  to  the  Criminal  Classes," — 

William  Fordyce  Fargo. 

MUSIC. 

Oration — "Joseph  Warren  the  Patriot,"  -  Edward  Ellery. 

Scientific  Oration — "  The  Influence  of  Environment," — 

Hervey  Foster  Mallory. 
Sociological  Oration — "  The  Sophistries  of  Socialism," — 

John  William  Roberts. 
MUSIC. 

Oration — "  The  Triumphal  March  of  Freedon,"  Elmer'Elias  Knapp. 

Ethical  Oration — "  The  Scholar  as  a  Man  of  Faith," — 

William  Joseph  Eyles. 
Historical  Oration—"  The  World's  Puritanism," — 

HOWLAND   CyRUS^MeRRILL. 

MUSIC. 
Oration— "The  Call  of  the  Hour,"        -        -       David  Adams  MacMurray. 
Oration — "  The  Mission  of  the  Brazilian  Republic," — 

Charles  Edwin  Spencer. 
Philosophical  Oration— "  The  Defeat  of  Individualism," — 

Ulysses  Grant  Weatherly. 

Classical    Oration — "The     Pan-American     Congress     and     International 

Arbitration,"  ....  William    Manguse. 

MUSIC. 
Valedictory  Oration  and  Addresses—"  The  Statesmanship  of  Bismarck," — - 

Walter  Scott  Lattimer. 
MUSIC. 
Conferring  of  Awards  and  Degrees. 
BENEDICTION. 
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DEGREES. 


Conferred  June  19,  1890. 

B.  P. 

William  Henry  Whalen, Geneva. 

B.  S. 

Charles  Dillingham, Ogdensburgh. 

Burroughs  Eldridge, Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Harvey  Miller  Ives, Meriden,  Conn. 

B.  S.  (ad  eundem.) 

Levi    Tupper    Giffin, Oxford. 

A.  B. 

John  Colly  Brookins, Norwich. 

Frank  Arthur  Butler, Hamilton. 

Edward  Ellery, - Albany. 

William   Joseph   Eyles,... SL  Paul,  If  inn. 

William  Fordyce  Fargo,. Dell  Rapids.  S.  D. 

William  Ford Camden. 

Frank  Amner  Gallup, Hamilton. 

Henry  John  Guller, North  Gage. 

Rowland  Taylor  G urnsey, Woodhull. 

Clarence  Everett  Haworth, Highland  Park,  III. 

George  Leonard  Hibbard, Southbridge,  Mass. 

Henry  Patbick  Hyland, Poolville. 

George  Frank  Johnson, Norwich. 

Alvah  Edward  Knapp, Marblehead,  Mass. 

Elmer  Elias  Knapp, Hamilton. 
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Walter  Scott  Lattimer, North  Norwich. 

David  Adams  MacMurray, Hamilton. 

Hervey  Foster  Mallory, Aurora,  111. 

William  Manguse, Central  Square. 

William  Luther  Maynard,  • Hamilton. 

Howland  Cyrus  Merrill, Johnstown. 

Isaac  Davis  Modre, Millville,  N  J. 

John  William  Roberts, Marcy. 

Charles  Edwin  Spencer, Euclid. 

Clarence  Nelson  Squires, Hamilton. 

Walter  Dsming  St.  John, Albany. 

Kirk  William  Thompson BrooJcfteld. 

Ulysses  Grant  Weatherly, Owatonna,  Minn. 

George  Foster  Woodbury, •  North  Winfield. 

A.  M.  (in  course.) 

David  Wilmarth  Brown, Factoryville,  Pa. 

Matthew  William  Gilbert, .  .Nashville,  Term. 

Edward  Marshall  Jeffers MecHenburgh. 

Albert  John  Kimmel, Elh  Point,  S.  D. 

William  Franklin  Lang  worthy, Factoryville,  Pa. 

Homer  Child  Lyman, Cincinnati,  0. 

Sedgwick  Mather, Cold  Spring. 

Oscar  Reed  McKay, DesMoines,  la. 

Edward  Everett  Whitford, New  London,  N.  H. 

William  Calvin  Whitford, Broohfield. 

A.  /W.  (ex  honore.) 

Rev.  S.  F.  Calhoun, Orwell,  Yt. 

Rev.  F.  A.  D.Launt, Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  P.  V.  Lindsay, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ph.  D. 

Prof.  George  A.  Williams, Saxton's  River,  Yt. 

LL  tD. 
Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper, • Albany,  N.  F. 
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Honors  in  the  Class  of  1890. 

Valedictory  Oration, Walter  Scott  Lattimer. 

Salutatory  Oration, William  Ford. 

Classical  Oration, William  Manguse. 

Philosophical  Oration, Ulysses  Grant  Weatuerly. 

Historical  Oration, Howard  Cyrus  Merrill. 

Ethical  Oration, William  Joseph  Eyles. 

Sociological  Oration, John  William  Roberts. 

Scientific  Oration, Hervey  Foster  Mallory. 

English  Oration, William  Fordyce  Fargo. 

The    Class    of   1884    Prize    "Debate. 

The  Resolution:    Resolved,  That  the  colonization  of  the  negro  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  United  States. 

Affirmative— William  Ford,  W.  S.  Lattimer,  C.  E.  Spencer. 
A%a^e— Edward  Ellery,  E.  E.  Knapp,  D.  A.  MacMurray. 

Elmer  Elias  Knapp, First.. 

Walter  Scott  Lattimer, Second... 

f  Rev.  A.  E.  Waffle, Jamestown. 

I  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Baldwin,  Jr., Springfield,  Mass.. 

Committee  of  Award,  \   R.  Walker,  D.  D.  S., Owego.. 

I  Rev.  P.  H.  Moore, Nowgong,  Assam.. 

[  F.  D.  H.  Cobb,  Esq., Rochester.. 

The    Clarke    Prize    in    Oratory. 

Contestants- -F.  A.  Butler,  W.  J.  Eyles,   H.  M.  Ives,  E.  E.  Knapp,  D.  A. 

MacMurray,  H.  F.  Mallory. 
Awarded  to Frank  Arthur  Butler.. 

Subject— The  Oratory  of  Daniel  Webster. 

f  Principal  John  Greene,  Ph.  D., Hamilton. 

I   Hon.  Joseph  Mason, Hamilton.. 

Committee  of  Award,  \   Prof.  J.  M.  Taylor, Hamilton- 
Rev.  J.  B.  Murray,  D.  D., Auburn. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Peabody,  D.  D., Rome.. 
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The    Bushnell     -Historical    Prizes. 

1.  Louis  VI,  the  Pounder  of  the  French  Monarchy, 

Ulysses  Grant  Weatherly. 

2.  The  Old  English  Kingship, William  Ford. 

Committee  of  Award,  Prof.  S.  M.  Macvane,  Harvard  University. 

The      Lawrence     Chemical     Prizes. 

John  Bernard  Ekeley, First. 

Arthur  Barlow  Potter, Second* 

Committee  of  Award.  Prof.  E.  P.  Harris,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Amherst  College. 

The     Lasher    Prizes     in     English     Composition. 

Erwin  Charles  Harmon, First.. 

Carl  Delos  (  "ase, Second. 

Committee  of  Award,  Prof.  T.  Whiting  Bancroft,  A.  M.,  Brown  University. 

The    Allen    Prizes    in     English    Composition. 

Arthur  Grant  Taylor, First. 

George  Sheldon  Beckwith, Second. 

Committee  of  Award,  Prof.  Clinton  Scollard,  Hamilton  College. 

The     Baldwin     Greek     Prizes. 

Elmer  Tilson  Stevens, First. 

James  Fosdick   Baldwin, Second... 

Committee  of  Award,  Prof.  B.  I.  Wheeler,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University. 

The     Osborn     Mathematical     Prizes. 

Dan  Sheldon  Carpenter, First. 

Albert  Cook  McGregory, Second. 

Sherman  Lorenzo  Howe Th  ird. 

Committee  of  Award,  Prof.  James  McMahon,  Cornell  University. 

The     Sophomore     Latin     Prizes 

James  Fosdick  Baldwin, Firsts 

Burton  Henry  Marenes, . . Second*. 

Committee  of  Award,  Prof.  Frank  Sm alley,  A.  M.,  Syracuse  University. 
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The      Eleventh      Kingsford     Prize     Contest. 

CLASS    OF     1891. 

"William  Marvin  Bennett!, First. 

Herbert  Morse  ISurciiard Second. 

CLASS    OF    1892. 

James  Verne  Sturges, First. 

Emmet  Inman  Case Second. 

Fred  Howard  King, Special  Prize. 

CLASS    OF     1893. 

Holand  Palmer  Gray. First. 

Walter  Bergen  Parsons, Second. 

{  lion.  Thomas  L.  James.  LL.  D New  York. 

I   The  Rev.  C.  H.  Merrill, Johnstown. 

Committee  of  Award,  -\   The  Rev.  J.  L.  Ray, Brooklyn. 

|   The  Rev.  B.  F.  Leipsner, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

|  The  Rev.  M.  W.  Gilbert. '...  .Nashville,  Tenn. 

The     "Dodge     "Prizes. —  Entrance      Examination. 

Of  those  Entering  from  Colgate  Academy. 

Frank  Richard  Morris First. 

M.  Clifford  Stark, Second. 

Emmanuel  Schmidt, Third. 

Of  those  entering  from  other  Preparatory  Schools. 

Harry  Sunderland  Winters San  Mateo,  Fla. 

Prepared  at  Stetson  University ',  DeLind,  Fla. 
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University  Calendar. 


1890. 
September  11.  Fall  Term  commenced,  Thursday. 

December  18, 19,  22.  Term-Examination?,  Thursday,  Friday,  Monday. 
December  22.  Fall  Term  closes,  Monday. 

CHRISTMAS    VACATION. 
1891. 

January  6.  Winter  Term  commences,  Tuesday. 

January  10.  Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

January  29.  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday. 

February\22.  Holiday  (Washington's .Birthday). 

February  25.  Clarke  Prize  Orations  presented,  Wednesday  Noon. 

March  23-25.  Term,-Examinations,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 

March  25.  Winter  Term  closes,  Wednesday. 

VACATION    OF    ONE    WEEK. 


April  2. 
April  4.. 
April  8. 

April  10. 
April  29. 
May  7. 
May  30. 
May  30. 
June  3. 

June  5. 


Spring  Term  commences,  Thursday. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

Lasher  and  Allen  Prize  Essays  presented,  Wednesday 
Noon. 

Clarke  Prize  Exhibition,  Friday. 

Bushnell  Historical  Theses  presented,  Wednesday  Noon. 

Commencement  Orations  presented,  Thursday  Noon,    ^j 

Holiday  (Decoration  Day),  Saturday. 

Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination,  Saturday. 

Lawrence  Chemical  Prize  Examination,  Wednesday  Af- 
ternoon. 

Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examination,  Friday  Afternoon. 
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june  s.  Osborn  Mathematical  Prize  Examination,  Saturday. 

June  9-10.  Examinations  of  the  Senior  Class,  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 

June  10-1.2.  Term-Examinations,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday. 

June  IS,  16.  First  Entrance-Examinations,  Monday,  Tuesday. 

June  15.  Kingsford  Prize  Declamation,  Monday  Afternoon. 

June  16.  Anniversary  of  Colgate  Academy,  Tuesday  Morning. 

jum  16m  Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate,  Tuesday  Afternoon. 

june  1(L  Meeting  of  University  and  Education  Boards,  Tuesday. 

June  16.  Meeting  of  Education  Society,  Tuesday  Evening. 

june  17%  Anniversary  of  the  Seminary,  Wednesday  Morning. 

June  17.  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Wednesday  Evening. 

June  18t  Seventy-First   Commencement    of   Colgate   University, 
Thursday. 

VACATION     OF    TWELVE    WEEKS. 

September  8-10.  Second   Entrance-Examinations,   Tuesday,    Wednesday,. 

Thursday. 
September  10.  Fall  Term  commences,  Thursday. 

September  12.  Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

October  2.  College  Field-Day,  Friday. 

November  3.  Holiday  (Election  Day)  Tuesday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday. 
December  IS,  21,  22.  Term-Examinations,  Friday,  Monday,  Tuesday. 
December  22.  Fall  Term  closes. 


CHRISTMAS    VACATION. 


INDEX. 
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Absences,  Regulations  concerning,  89. 

Academies,  Students  admitted  without  ex-  ; 
amination  from,  66,  67. 

Admission   to   Freshman  Class.   63;   to  Ad- 
vanced Standing,  65;  to  Special  Course,  j 
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Alumni  Association,  111. 
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Assyrian,  Course  in,  27. 

Bachelors'  Degrees,  48-60;  Arts.  48,  51, 
52 ;  Philosophy,  48,  53,  57 ;  Science,  48, 
57-60. 

Baldwin  Greek  Prizes,  83. 

Baptist,  Collection  of  Documents,  73. 

Biblical  Literature,  Department  of,  31,  32 ; 
Required  for  graduation  in.  51-00. 

Biology  and  Geology,  Department,  of,  37,  38  ; 
Required  for  graduation  in,  57,  59 : 
Equipment  of  Department,  73.  74  ;  Post- 
graduate Studies  in,  62. 
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for  graduation,  48-60;  Required  for  ad- 
mission, 65  ;  Prize,  83  ;  Award  for  Excel- 
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Colgate  Library,  Collection  of  Baptist  Doc- 
merits,  72. 

Colgate  University,  Historical  Sketch,  5. 

Commencement,  Exercises  of  1890,  105 ; 
Prizes  Awarded,  82-85 ;  Who  may  take 
part  in,  65,  89. 


Contents,  Table  of,  3. 

Corporation:  of  University,  8;  of  Educa- 
tion society,  5-7. 

Courses  :  General  Courses  in  Arts,  48,  51, 52 ; 
Letters  and  Philosophy,  48,  53-57 ;  Let- 
ters and  Science,  48,  57-60. 

Befifrees,  Bachelors',  48-60 ;  Masters',  61, 
62,  Regulations  concerning,  88;  Candi- 
dates for,  90-98:  Conferred  in  1890,  106. 

Delinquents,  Term  Examinations.  88. 

Dodge,  President  E.,  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  15. 

Eaton  Hall,  Relations  to  Theological 
Seminary,  fi ;  Erected,  68;  Cut  of,  86; 
Students  occupying,  99. 

Education  Society,  Trustees,  10;  Relation 
to  University,  5-7;  Aid  to  Ministerial 
Students,  78:  Scholarships  of,  79. 

Elective  Studies,  49,  50;  Regulations  Gov- 
erning 88,  89. 

Engineering,  Courses  offered  in,  35,  36;  Re- 
quirements for  Graduation,  58,  60, 

English  Language  and  Literature,  Depart- 
ment of,  27-29;  Required  for  Cradua- 
ation,  51-60;  for  Admission,  63;  Post- 
graduate Studies,  61, 

Errata,  4. 

Ethiopic,  Course  in,  27. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  46 ;  Required  for 
Graduation,  52.  54,  E6,  58,  60. 

Examinations,  Entrance,  65;  Competitive 
Entrance,  66;  Term,  87;  Delinquents,  88. 

Faculty,  of  the  University,  12-14;  De- 
partment of  Letters,  19-20. 

Founding  of  Colgate  University,  5-7. 

French,  Courses  in,  29-30;  Requirements  for 
Graduation,  49,  50,  53,  55,  58.  60 ;  for  Ad- 
mission, 65;  Post-graduate  Studies,  61. 

Freshman  Class.  Admission  to,  63-65;  Re- 
quired Studies  of,  48-60;  Students  in, 
96-98;  Prize  in,  82. 

Geology,  Courses  in,  39;  Required  for 
Graduation,  57,  59  ;  Equipment  of  De- 
partment, 73. 

German,  Courses  in.  30;  for  Graduation,  48- 
60;  Admission,  65;  Post-graduate  Stud- 
ies, 61. 

Government,  87-89. 

Graduate  Studies.  61-62. 

Graduation,  Requirements  for,  48-60. 
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Creek,  Departments  of,  23;  for  Graduation, 
48  49,51-53;  for  Admission,  64 ;  Prizes, 
8>;  Award  of  Prizes,  109  ;  Post-grauuate 
Studies  id,  81. 

■Grounds,  68 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary, 
Relation  to  University,  5-7  ;  Bodge >  I  ro 
feasor  in,  55 ;  Catalogue  of  Students,  99. 

Hebrew,  Courses  in,  26.  Admission 

History,  Department  of ,  41-44 ,  Admission, 
64;  Prizes,  84:  Graduate  Studies,  61; 
Award  of  Prizes,  109. 

Honors,  Who  May  Compete  foi,  65,  8J , 
Awarded  in  1890, 108. 

Inquiry?  Society  for,  76.  , 
International  Law,  Course  in,  43 

Italian,  Course  in,  81 ;  Post-graduate  btua 

ies,  61. 
Junior  Class,  College,  Required  Studies 

for  48  00;  Prizes  inf  83,  84 ;  Students  in 

92,  93;    Admission  to,  05:   Theological 

Department,  99. 
Kingsford  Prize  Declamation,  82. 
'laboratory,    Chemical,  09;   Biological, 
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Xati?radffion  t  V V^Grad'uSe 
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Material  Equipment  08-7o.  rrafina 
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Colgate   University, 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


1 '  Colgate  University ' '  is  the  name  of  the  Institution  that 
from  1818  to  1846  was  known  as  the  Hamilton  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution,  and  from  1846  to  1890  has  been 
known  as  Madison  University.  The  University  is  the  child 
of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  was  originally  founded  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing 
young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry,  being  the  first  school 
established  by  Baptists  in  America,  distinctively  for  ministeri- 
al education.  The  first  students  came  early  in  the  year  18 18, 
but  the  school  was  not  formally  opened  until  the  first  of  May, 
1820.  The  course  of  study  took  form  gradually,  and  not  until 
1829  was  it  regularly  organized  to  cover  four  years.  In  1832 
it  was  extended  to  six  years,  and  in  1834  two  years  more  were 
added.  The  preparation  for  the  ministry  remained  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Institution  for  nearly  twenty  years,  but  in  1839 
it  was  opened  to  young  men  who  were  looking  to  other 
professions. 

The  Education  Society  applied  for  a  collegiate  charter  in 
1840,  and  again  in  1843,  but  failed  in  both  instances  because 
the  legislature  did  not  believe  that  from  its  constitution  it  was 
legally  competent  to  hold  and  enjoy  such  powers.  In  1846  a 
third  application   was   successful.       A  new  corporation  was 
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formed,  and  full  University  powers  and  privileges  were 
granted.  The  new  body  assumed  the  name  of  Madison  Uni- 
versity and  undertook  the  collegiate  and  preparatory  part  of 
the  educational  work,  leaving  the  theological  department  as 
before  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  Society,  with  which  it 
has  ever  since  maintained  friendly  and  helpful  relations.  In 
1853  the  Grammar  School  was  organized,  under  the  care  of 
the  University  Board,  and  in  1875  this  preparatory  school 
received  the  name  of  Colgate  Academy,  and  entered  its  own 
separate  building,  where  it  has  grown  to  be  a  strong  and 
successful  institution.  In  1886  the  Hamilton  Theological 
Seminary  also  entered  a  building  of  its  own,  known  as  Eaton 
Hall,  and  became  possessed  of  a  stronger  and  more  indepen- 
dent life.  The  Education  Society  still  directs  the  theological 
work,  but  by  a  compact  between  the  two  bodies  the  salaries 
of  Professors  in  the  Seminary  are  provided  for  by  the  treasury 
of  the  University. 

There  are  now,  therefore,  three  schools,  the  College  or  De- 
partment of  Letters,  the  Academy  or  preparatory  school  and 
the  Theological  Seminary,  each  with  its  own  organization 
and  life,  but  united  most  closely  in  purpose  and  administra- 
tion. The  three  are  one  in  theory  and  in  practice,  while  yet 
each  is  free  to  develop  its  own  life  and  adopt  special  aims  of 
its  own.  It  is  intended  that  one  presidency,  as  in  the  past, 
shall  unite  the  three,  without  interfering  with  their  individu- 
ality. The  purpose  of  the  fathers  to  train  young  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry  has  never  been  neglected  by  their  success- 
ors, and  the  presence  of  a  Theological  Seminary  and  of  a 
large  proportion  of  ministerial  students  in  all  the  under- 
graduate departments  cannot  fail  to  give  quality  to  the  life  of 
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the  place.  The  fathers  opened  the  door,  cautiously  at  first 
and  unreservedly  afterward,  to  young  men  who  were  not 
studying  for  the  ministry,  and  in  the  administration  of  their 
successors  there  is  equal  welcome  for  students  of  all  classes. 
The  alumni  of  the  University  are  found  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Effort  *is  constantly  directed  to  the  broadening  and  diversify- 
ing of  the  courses  of  study,  in  order  that  all  students  may  find 
here  what  they  need.  The  face  of  the  University  is  turned 
forward,  and  there  are  abundant  indications  that  the  receiving 
of  the  new  name  is  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of 
progress.  The  name,  ''Colgate  University,"  though  not 
received  till  after  the  death  of  President  Dodge,  is  really  his 
last  gift.  The  change  was  approved  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  March  13th,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  April  2 2d,  1890. 
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Corporation  of  the  University, 
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JAMES  B.  COLGATE,  President,  New  York. 

ALVAH  PIERCE,  Hamilton. 

DAVID  A  MUNRO,  Camillus. 

Hon.  ALBERT  R.  FOX,  Sand  Lake. 

SAMUEL  COLGATE,  New  York. 

Prof.  P.  B.  SPEAR,  D.  D.,  Hamilton. 

REV.  EDWARD  LATHROP,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

HOSMER  H.  KEITH,  Esq.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Prof.  ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 

JOHN  C.  HOYT,  Esq.,  Utica. 

LEONARD  W.  CRONKHITE,  Sandy  Hill. 

EDWARD  AUSTEN,  Glencoe,  Md. 

ISAAC  JOHNSON,  Yonkers. 

RUSSELL  WHEELER,  Utica. 

THOMSON  KINGSFORD,  Oswego. 

ISAAC  E.  GATES,  A.  M.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  N.  CLARKE,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  Hamilton. 
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FRANCIS  T.  PIERCE,  Hamilton. 

DANIEL  W.  SKINNER,  A.  M.,  Hamilton. 
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JOHN  THORN,  Utica. 
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Organization 


THE    METHODS    AND    COURSES  OF    INSTRUCTION    IN    THE 
SEVERAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


The  organization  of  the  University  has  been  a  gradual 
growth.  Beginning  in  1818  with  one  student  and  one  in- 
structor, the  work  of  the  institution  has  been  steadily- 
extended  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  fifteen  distinc- 
tively organized  departments,  giving  instruction  in  Philosophy, 
History  and  Political  Science,  Social  Science,  Art,  Language 
and  Literature,  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences.  Bach 
department  is  under  the  control  of  a  competent  officer  who  is 
alone  responsible  for  its  aims  and  methods,  and  the  efficiency 
of  its  work,  and  while  holding  certain  definite  and  organic 
relations  to  the  whole  body  of  instruction,  is  left  independent 
to  seek  development  in  the  constant  improvement  of  methods, 
the  enlargement  of  scope,  and  the  addition  of  new  facilities. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  methods  and 
courses  of  instruction  of  the  several  departments,  prepared  by 
the  respective  officers.  Unless  otherwise  stated  each  course 
occupies  one  term. 
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The  Department  of  LAtin. 


The  object  of  this  department  is  to  enable  the  student  not  only  to  read 
Latin  with  ease  and  rapidity  but  to  appreciate  the  Latin  literature  and  to 
understand  the  Roman  life  and  civilization.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  course  attention  is  given  to  forms,  constructions  and  idioms.  In 
connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Latin  historians  it  is  designed  to  show 
the  place  of  Rome  in  history  and  her  contributions  to  the  development 
of  civilization.  The  several  authors  read  are  considered  with  reference 
to  their  style,  thought,  and  relation  to  their  own  times  and  to  general 
literature. 

The  relation  of  Latin  to  English  is  also  kept  in  view,  and  careful  and 
idiomatic  translations  are  insisted  upon  as  a  means  of  acquiring  felicity 
and  elegance  of  English  expression. 

First  Year. 

i.  CiCERO.  The  De  Senectute  is  read  and  selections  from  the  De 
Amicitia  or  from  the  Letters.  Latin  syntax  is  reviewed  and  daily  practice 
given  in  pronouncing  Latin  according  to  the  Roman  method.  Scipio's 
Dream  is  read  at  sight  and  at  hearing.  A  study  is  made  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Cicero  and  the  sources  from  which  his  philosophy  is  derived. 
M.— W.,  ii  A.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Tacitus.  The  Germania  and  Agricola  are  studied  and  selections 
from  Livy  or  Nepos  read  at  sight.  There  are  informal  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions upon  the  life  and  writings  of  Tacitus  and  upon  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  first  century  of  the  empire.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Latin  of  the  Silver  Age  as  illustrated  in  Tacitus  are  noted.  A  study  is 
made  of  Roman  provincial  government ;  the  origin,  characteristics,  and 
mode  of  living  of  the  ancient  Germans,  especially  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons;  and  of  the  Celts  in  Britain. 

M. — W.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Horace.  The  first  three  books  of  Odes  are  read.  Latin  prosody 
is  studied  with  especial  reference  to.  the  Horatian  .metres.  Attention  is 
directed  to  the  historical  setting  of  the  Odes  and  to  the  geographical, 
mythological,  and  historical  allusions  contained  in  them.     ' 

M. — W.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 
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Second  Year. 

4.  Horace  and  Catueeus.  The  Odes  of  Horace  are  completed 
with  the  greater  portion  of  his  Satires,  Bpodes  and  Epistles.  Selections 
are  also  read  from  the  Poems  of  Catullus.  Lectures  are  given  upon 
Roman  history  from  the  founding  of  the  city  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  One  recitation  each  week  is  devoted  to  Wilkins'  Primer  of 
Roman  Literature. 

M.— F.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

5^  JuvEnae  and  PERSIUS.  Selections  from  the  Satires  of  Persius 
are  read  and  those  Satires  of  Juvenal  which  give  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the 
social  life  at  Rome.  Lectures  are  given  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  aim  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  occupations 
and  amusements  of  the  various  grades  of  Roman  society. 
M. — W.,  9  A.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  Peiny.  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  are 
read.  To  render  the  student  more  familiar  with  the  epistolary  style 
selections  are  also  made  from  the  Letters  of  Cicero  and  Seneca.  A  study 
is  made  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Roman  law,  the  organization 
and  method  of  procedure  in  the  law  courts  and  senate. 

M. — W.,  9  a.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year. 

7.  Peautus  and  Terence.  The  Captives  and  Rudens  of  Plautus 
are  studied,  the  Phormio  of  Terence  is  read  at  sight.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  Roman  drama  with  reference  to  its  method  of  presentation  and 
effect  upon  public  morals.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  forms  and  idioms 
peculiar  to  the  early  Latin  and  to  the  historical  development  of  the 
language. 

W.— F.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Roman  Literature.  This  course  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
required  work  in  Roman  Literature  and  to  give  any  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  an  opportunity  for  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  authors. 
Crutwell's  Roman  Literature  and  Sellar's  Roman  Poets  are  carefully 
read.  Sight  and  required  translations  are  made  from  the  principal 
authors  with  whom  the  student  is  not  already  familiar. 

W. — F.,  9  a.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  Latin  Inscriptions.  Allen's  Remnants  of  Early  Latin  is  used 
as  a  text-book.  The  spelling,  sound  and  inflexion  of  the  early  Latin 
are  considered  as  a  basis  for  studying  the  origin  and  determining  the 
formation  of  the  language.  ' 

Th.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 
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Fourth  Year. 

10.  Teachers'  Seminary.  Methods  of  teaching  preparatory  and 
college  Latin  are  discussed.  Recitations  upon  portions  of  the  Latin  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  University  are  conducted  by  the  instructor 
and  by  members  of  the  Seminary.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to  the 
philosophy  and  unsettled  points  of  Latin  syntax.  The  history  of  educa- 
tion and  the  contributions  of  prominent  educators  are  considered. 
Th.  and  F.,  1:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 
W. — F.,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Greek. 


The  ends  primarily  sought  are  intellectual  discipline  and  literary  cul- 
ture. The  translation  of  classic  masterpieces  is  regarded  as  a  most 
efficient  means  of  developing  the  power  of  thought  and  of  expression, 
and  as  tending  most  surely  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  and  discrim- 
inating literary  sense.  Greek  literature  is  also  treated  as  revealing  the 
peculiar  genius  of  an  exceptionally  gifted  people,  who  made  important 
and  permanent  contributions  to  human  civilization.  The  critical  study 
of  their  language  is  deemed  valuable,  not  only  for  mental  training,  but 
as  leading  up,  through  a  knowledge  of  their  literature  and  their  life,  to 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  real  significance  of  ancient  Greece  to  the  world. 

There  are  six  prescribed  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years.  Three  elective  courses  are  open  either  to  Juniors 
or  to  Seniors,  and  as  the  subjects  offered  are  not  the  same  in  any  two 
successive  years,  the  study  of  Greek  may  be  pursued,  if  desired,  in  every 
college  term.  The  seminary  method  will  be  employed  in  elective 
courses,  whenever  it  is  most  advantageous.  Lectures  upon  Greek  art 
are  offered  to  Seniors. 

First  Year. 
I.     Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry.     The  Odyssey  is  taken  up,  or  the  later 
books  of  the  Iliad.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the  place  of  the  Homer- 
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ic  Poems  in  literature,  to  the  characteristics  of  the  heroic  age,  and  to 
certain  phases  of  Greek  mythology.  The  work  in  Homer  is  followed  by 
selections  from  the  Lyric  Poets,  regarded  as  marking  a  transitional  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  language,  and  as  illustrating  the  beginnings 
of  a  more  subjective,  reflective  tendency  in  the  Greek  mind. 
M.— W.,  10  a.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Portions  of  these  authors  are 
read,  with  notice  in  the  former  of  peculiarities  of  dialect,  and  in  the 
latter  of  distinguishing  features  of  style,  while  the  mode  of  historical 
treatment  in  each  is  especially  considered.  Occasion  is  taken  to  give  to 
the  class  as  clear  an  outline  as  possible  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks  down 
to  the  age  of  Pericles,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  more  extended  study. 

M. — W.,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Socrates  and  His  Age.  The  reading  of  Plato's  Apology  of 
Socrates,  or  parts  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  serves  for  the  study  of 
Greek  Life  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  of  the  great  personality 
that  was  so  prominent  a  figure  of  the  period.  Regard  is  had  both  to  the 
varied  elements  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  to  the  ethical  side  of 
Socrates'  teachings. 

M.— W.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


Second  Year. 

4.  The  Orators.  Demosthenes  is  studied,  either  in  his  Oration  on- 
the  Crown,  or  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  Attention  is  paid  to  the 
principles  of  oratory  illustrated,  to  the  governmental  and  social  condi- 
tions favorable  to  eloquence,  and  to  the  distinctive  qualities  in  the  lead- 
ing orators.  Illustrative  passages  from  various  orators  will  be  given  by 
the  Professor,  or  will  be  assigned  for  special  readings.  Methods  of  legal 
procedure  are  considered,  the  diverse  political  institutions  of  the  Greek 
states,  and  the  general  course  of  their  later  history. 

M.— W.,  9  a.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

5.  The  Tragedians.  Selected  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  are  read,  and  prelections  from  other  plays  are  given,  in 
order  to  secure  as  large  acquaintance  as  possible  with  the  Greek  tragedi- 
ans. The  class  prepare  essays  upon  topics  related  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  Drama,  and  upon  Greek  literature  in  general.  In  these  essays,, 
and  in  the  discussions  of  the  class-room,  the  principal  Greek  authors  are 
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treated.     In  the  reading  of  the  dramatists,  the  style  and  ethical  spirit  of 
each  is  especially  considered. 

M. — F.,  ii  a.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  Comedy.  Aristophanes'  "Clouds"  is  taken  up,  not  simply  to 
enlarge  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  Greek  stage,  but  to  afford  a  fuller 
comprehension  of  those  complex  intellectual  and  moral  movements  of 
the  times  which  are  mirrored  in  the  works  of  Aristophanes.  In  this 
course,  as  in  that  devoted  to  tragedy,  comparisons  will  be  indicated  with 
the  dramatic  literature  of  the  modern  world.  Readings  from  Lucian 
may  accompany  or  be  substituted  for  the  work  in  Aristophanes. 

M. — W.,  ii  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

7.  Plato.  Either  Plato's  Phaedo  is  read,  or  selections  from  his  Re- 
public. These  works  are  studied  in  alternate  years.  The  chief  purpose 
js  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  Greek  philosophy.  Lectures  are  given 
upon  Platonism,  and  essays  upon  the  principal  philosophers  are  assigned, 
with  large  reference  to  the  bearing  of  Greek  speculation  upon  modern 
thought. 

M.— W.,  11  a.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Aristotle.  Selections  from  his  Ethics,  read  one  year,  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  by  portions  of  his  Politics.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  Aristotelianism,  and  its  influence 
upon  mediaeval  philosophy.  In  place  of  readings  in  Aristotle,  Plutarch's 
"De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta"  may  be  studied,  both  for  its  moral  signifi- 
cance, and  as  a  specimen  of  the  Common  Greek. 

M. — W.,  10  a.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  study  of  this  late,  but  important  phase 
of  the  language  will  be  pursued  by  reading  in  alternate  years  selections 
from  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  selections  from  the  Septuagint. 
These  will  be  treated  on  the  linguistic  side.  Opportunity  for  direct 
acquaintance  with  the  former  is  deemed  important  for  every  student  of 
Greek,  while  the  latter  will  be  of  service  to  any  who  contemplate  theo- 
logical study.  -       ■  .  r 

M.— W.,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Ternu 

10.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  officer,  opportunity 
is  also  afforded  to  any  who  may  desire  it,  for  some  acquaintance  with 
Modern  Greek. 

Time  of  the  exercise  to  be  arranged  on  the  organization  of  the  class. 
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The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages. 


First  Year. 


i.     Hebrew:     (i)  Orthography,  Morphology  and  Elements  of  Syn- 
tax  (Harper).      (2)    Translation  and  study  of  Genesis,  and  Samuel  or 


Kings. 


M. — F.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Three  Terms. 


Second  Year. 

2.  Hebrew:  (i)  Syntax  (Harper,  Kautzsch-Gesenius).  (2)  Inter- 
pretation of  Isaiah  (1891-92),  Jeremiah  (1892-93). 

Th.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall  and  Spring  Terms;  4:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Palestinian  Aramaic:  (i)  Grammar  (Brown  and  Kautzsch). 
(2)  Selections  from  the  Targums.  (3)  Aramaic  portions  of  Ezra  and 
Daniel. 

M.— F.,  3:30  p.  M.,  Winter  Term,  1892. 

4.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac) :  (i)  Grammar  (Wilson  and  Nol- 
deke).  (2)  Selections  from  the  Peshitta  Version.  (3)  Selections  from 
Specilegium  Syriacum. 

M. — F.,  3:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term,  1893. 

5.  Arabic:  (i)  Grammar  (Lansing  arid  Caspari).  (2)  Selections 
from  the  Arabic  Version  of  the  Bible.  (3)  Some  of  the  older  Suras  in 
the  Quran. 

W.,  4:30  p.  m.,  Three  Terms. 

6.  Assyrian  :  (i)  Grammar  (Lyon  and  Delitzsch).  (2)  Transliter- 
ated Texts.     (3)  Cuneiform  inscriptions. 

T.,  4:30  p.  m.,  Three  Terms. 

Third  Year. 

(for  graduates.) 

7.  Hebrew:  (i)  Prosody  (Harper,  Kautzsch,  Wickes).  (2)  Inter- 
pretation of  Job  (1892-93). 

F.,  3:30  p.  m.,  Fall  and  Spring  Terms;  4:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

8.  Hebrew  :  (i)  Grammar  of  the  Mishnaic  (Siegfried— Strack). 
(2)  Selections  from  the  Mishnah  (1893-95). 

F.,  3:30  P.  m.,  Fall  and  Spring  Terms;  4:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 
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9.  Phoenician:  (i)  Grammar  (Schroder).  (2)  Select  Inscriptions 
from  Gesenius'  Script.  Ling.  Phoen.  Mon.,  and  Corpus  Inscr.  Sem. 

M.  4:30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term,  1893. 

10.  Samaritan:  (i)  Grammar  (Nichols  and  Petermann).  (2)  Selec- 
tions from  the  Samaritan  Translation  of  the  Pentateuch. 

F.  4:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term,  1892. 

11.  Mandaic:  (i)  Grammar  (Noldeke\  (2)  Selections  from  the 
Genza  and  the  Qolasta. 

M.  4:30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term,  1892. 

12.  Bthiopic  :  (1)  Grammar  (Praetorius  and  Dillmann).  (2)  As- 
censio  Isaiae.     (3)  Selections  from  the  Octateuch. 

Th.  4:30  p.  m.,  Three  Terms. 

13.  Comparative  Semitic  Philology:  (i)  General  Semitic  Gram- 
mar (Renan  and  Noldeke\  (2)  Comparative  Study  of  the  Hebrew, 
Aramaic,  Samaritan,  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  Texts  of  Gen.  I-IV. 

F.  4:30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term,  1893. 

14.  Mesopotamian  Civilizations  :    Lectures.     Free  attendance. 

T.  and  W.  3:30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term,  1891. 

15.  Social  and  Political  History  of  Israel  :  Lectures.  Free 
attendance. 

T.  and  W.,  3:30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term,  1892. 


The  Department  of  English. 


The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  following : 
First,  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  literature  as 
will  give  an  adequate  basis  for  the  study  of  individual  authors  and  works 
in  their  proper  relations  ;  second,  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  great 
literary  periods  and  with  the  most  prominent  authors  in  each ;  third,  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  literary  criticism  and  of  the  laws 
which  underlie  the  various  forms  of  literary  art;  fourth,  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development   of  the    English  language. 
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These  objects  are  sought,  not  merely  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  the  means 
of  developing  a  broad  culture  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  a  great  lit- 
erature. It  is  intended,  by  the  general  arrangement  of  courses  and  by 
the  plan  of  work  in  each,  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  historical 
and  critical  methods  of  literary  study. 

First  Year. 

1.  The  History  of  English  Literature.  This  course  presents  a 
study  of  the  history  of  English  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  text-books  used  are  Brooke's  "Early  English  Literature," 
Saintsbury's  "Elizabethan  Literature,"  Gosse's  "English  Literature  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  Dowden's  "Modern  Period  of  English 
Literature."  These  volumes  are  carefully  read,  and  are  supplemented  in 
the  class-room  by  discussions,  readings,  and  written  reviews.  The  con- 
stant endeavor  is  made  to  evolve  a  clear  and  definite  historical  outline, 
to  present  the  various  facts  in  their  true  proportion,  and  to  leave  so  far  as 
possible  a  vivid  impression  of  leading  authors  and  their  work.  This 
course  extends  through  the  whole  year  ;  and  courses  of  reading  will  be 
suggested  each  term  illustrative  of  the  literary  periods  under  consideration. 

Th.  and  F.,  9  A.  M.,  Fall  Term,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term, 
9  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon.  Elementary  course.  The  work  of  the  term  is 
based  upon  Sweet's  "Anglo-Saxon  Reader."  The  grammar  is  carefully 
studied ;  and  special  attention  is  given  to  acquiring  facility  in  the  read- 
ing of  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  prose.  Selections  are  read  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  iElfred,  ^Elfric,  Wulfstan,  and  others.  The  relation  of 
Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  English  is  constantly  emphasized ;  and  the 
basis  is  laid  for  a  proper  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Th.  and  F.,  11  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Anglo-Saxon.  Poetry.  Some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  classi- 
cal Anglo-Saxon  poems  are  read,  not  only  for  their  linguistic  interest, 
but  also  as  a  revelation  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people.  An  outline  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  is  given  ;  and  the  begin- 
nings of  modern  English  literature  are  traced.  As  a  rule,  "Beowulf" 
will  be  read  in  alternate  years  with  Caedmon's  "Exodus"  and  "Daniel" 
and  Cynewulf's  "Elene." 

Th.  and  F.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Early  and  Middle  English.  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.     The  language  is  traced  through  the  various  stages 
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of  its  development  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  English  ;  and  observa- 
tion is  made  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  literature  during  these 
four  centuries  of  transition.  Representative  selections  are  read  in  chrono- 
logical order  from  Morris  and  Skeat's  "Specimens  of  Early  English." 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  English  of  Chaucer  and  his  contempo- 
raries. 

Th.  and  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Courses  2,  3,  and  4  are  continuous,  and  are  designed  to  give  the  student 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  tongue 
as  will  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  studies  independently  of  the  instructor. 

5.  Elizabethan  Poetry.  This  course  is  introduced  by  a  study  of 
Chaucer  as  the  first  great  poet  of  the  modern  period.  The  literary  and 
historical  connections  being  made,  the  course  is  then  devoted  to  the 
Elizabethan  poetry.  The  purely  poetical  literature  of  the  age  is  studied 
through  the  masterpiece  of  representative  poets,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  chief  works  of  Spenser  and  Milton  and  to  the  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  discussions, 
reports,  and  critical  essays,  and  is  based  upon  a  thorough  course  of 
poetical,  historical,  and  critical  reading.  Vols  I.  and  II.  of  Ward's  "Eng- 
lish Poets ' '  are  used  as  a  partial  basis  for  the  work. 

M. — W.,  3:30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

6.  Elizabethan  Drama.  An  historical  and  critical  study  of  the 
rise,  development,  and  characteristics  of  the  English  drama  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.  The  various  stages  of  its  growth  are  carefully  noted ; 
and  critical  study  is  made  of  representative  works  from  leading  drama- 
tists. The  dramas  contained  in  Thayer's  "Best  Elizabethan  Plays"  are 
analyzed  and  discussed  with  the  class  ;  and  other  representative  plays  are 
considered  by  means  of  critical  essays.  The  direct  study  of  the  plays  is 
supplemented  by  a  course  of  collateral  reading. 

M. — W.,  2:30  p.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

7.  Shakespeare.  A  critical  study  of  representative  dramas  of 
Shakespeare.  One  play  is  carefully  examined  by  means  of  lectures. 
Other  plays  are  then  studied  by  the  class  according  to  the  methods  thus 
illustrated,  the  several  elements  of  each  play  being  treated  by  means  of 
class-room  discussions  and  critical  essays  upon  various  topics.  Effort  is 
made  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  plays  studied,  and  to  arrive 
through  them  at  a  better  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art  and 
of  the  principles  of  dramatic  criticism.  It  is  hoped  that  Courses  5,  6, 
and  7  will  lay  the  basis  for  a  true  historical  estimate  of  Shakespeare's 
work  and  genius. 

M. — W.,  2:30  p.  M.,  Spring  Term. 
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Third  Year. 

8.  English  Poetry  oe  The  Eighteenth  Century.  A  study  of 
English  poetry  from  Dryden  to  Burns.  Representative  poems  are  care- 
fully studied ;  the  masterpieces  of  the  most  prominent  poets  are  dis- 
cussed in  critical  essays  ;  and  the  development  of  the  poetry  of  the  age 
through  its  various  phases  is  investigated  by  means  of  collateral  reading. 
The  general  method  is  similar  to  that  followed  in  Course  5.  Vols  II. 
and  III.  of  Ward's  "English  Poets"  are  used. 

M.— W.,  1:30  p.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

9.  English  Poetry  oe  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  study  of 
English  poetry  from  Wordsworth  to  the  present  time.  The  general 
method  and  objects  are  similar  to  those  of  Course  8.  Vol.  IV.  of  Ward's 
1 '  English  Poets ' '  is  used. 

M. — W.,  1:30  p.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

10.  American  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  leading  American  poets  and 
of  the  historical  development  of  American  poetry,  on  a  plan  similar  to 
that  of  the  two  preceding  courses. 

M. — W.,  1:30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

In  Courses  5,  8,  9,  and  10,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  principles  of  criticism  applicable  to  the  various  kinds  of 
poetry. 

11.  English  Prose.  An  historical  and  critical  study  of  representa- 
tive prose  writers,  not  including  the  novelists.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  English  prose  is  rapidly  traced  by  a  study  of  typical  specimens 
in  Garnett's  "English  Prose  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria."  Critical  essays 
on  selected  prose  masterpieces  are  supplemented  by  discussions  concern- 
ing authors,  works,  and  literary  principles.  Minto's  "Manual  of  English 
Prose  Literature  "  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

M.— W.,  1:30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

12.  English  Fiction.  The  rise,  development,  and  characteristics 
of  the  English  novel.  Works  of  representative  novelists  are  read,  special 
attention  being  given  to  leading  novels  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  George  Eliot.  Certain  selected  novels  are  treated  by  means  of  class 
essays.  Special  attention  is  given,  by  means  of  lectures  and  general 
discussions,  to  an  examination  of  the  laws  of  fiction  and  of  the  principles 
of  criticism  involved. 

M. — W.,  1:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

13.  American  Prose.  A  study  of  representative  American  prose 
writers,  including  the  novelists.     Selected  masterpieces  will  be  treated  by 
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means  of  essays ;    and  authors,  works,   and  literary  principles  will  be 
freely  discussed.     An  outline  of  American  literature  will  be  given. 
M. — W.,  1:30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Courses  11,  12,  and  13  will  be  given  in  alternate  years  with  Courses  8, 
9,  and  10  respectively.  Course  1  must  precede  the  other  courses.  Courses 
2,  3,  and  4  must  be  taken  in  the  order  named.  Students  are  strongly 
urged  to  take  the  elective  literary  courses  in  chronological  order. 


The  Department  of  Modern  Languages. 


It  is  the  aim  of  this  department :  First,  to  give  the  student  a  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  the  more  important  languages  of  modern  Europe 
sufficient  to  read  their  literatures  with  understanding,  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment, without  translation,  and  to  translate  ordinary  English  prose  into 
idiomatic  German  or  French ;  Second,  to  present  to  the  student  a  general 
idea  of  the  literary  history  of  each  language  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
special  important  epochs  ;  Third,  by  occasional  lectures  illustrated  by 
the  stereopticon,  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  cities,  customs  and 
life  of  the  people  whose  language  is  studied ;  and  Fourth,  by  means  of 
weekly  exercises  at  the  house  of  the  instructor  to  give  advanced  classes 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  art  of  conversation  in  German  and  French. 

First  Year. 

1.  French.  Special  practice  in  pronunciation  and  in  memorizing 
short  selections.  Systematic  drill  in  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to 
syntax,  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  Souvestre,  Merimee,  Augier  and 
Labiche.  For  more  advanced  work,  Corneille's  "L,e  Cid"  and  "Le 
Menteur"  and  Racine's  "lyes  Plaideurs." 

This  course  extends  through  the  entire  year  and  is  designed  not  simply 
as  a  foundation  in  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage but  also  as  an  introduction  to  classic  French  literature.  Accord- 
ingly during  the  third  term  of  the  year  occasional  lectures  will  be 
introduced. 

Th.  and  F.,  3:30  p.  m.,  Three  Terms. 
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Second  Year. 

2.  German:  Elementary  course.  Grammar  (Whitney's  Brief.) 
Practice  in  pronunciation  and  in  memorizing  short  selections,  systematic 
drill  in  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax.  Rapid  reading  of 
modern  works  of  fiction  and  history,  including  selections  from  HaufF, 
Heyse,  Storm,  and  Freitag.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to 
German  composition  and  to  rapid  and  extended  reading  from  such  works 
as  Schiller's  "Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,"  Goethe's  "Hermann  and 
Dorothea"  (illustrated  by  stereopticon  views)  and  Heine's  "Die 
Harzreise. ' ' 

Th.  and  F.,  11  a.  m.;  Sat,  8:30  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 
Th.  and  F.,  9  a.  m.;  Sat,  8:30  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 
Th.  and  F.,  11  a.  m.;  Sat.,  8:30  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year. 

3.  French.  Moliere  ;  "Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  " Le  TartufFe, " 
"Le  Misanthrope."  Lectures  on  the  French  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Essays  by  class  on  topics  relating  to  literary,  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

4.  French  :  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lectures.  Se- 
lections from  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Beaumarchais  and  Le  Sage.  Besides 
the  works  read  in  the  class  selections  will  be  assigned  for  private  reading 
upon  which  an  examination  will  be  held. 

Th.  and  F.,  4:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

5.  French  :  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lectures.  Se- 
lections from  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Chateaubriand. 
Selections  assigned  to  each  member  of  the  class  for  reading  outside  of 
the  class-room  upon  which  an  examination  will  be  required. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

6.  German.  Lessing;  "Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  " Emilia  Gal otti  " 
and  prose  selections.  Lectures  on  Lessing's  work  and  influence  in  the 
regeneration  of  German  literature.  Introduction  to  Classic  German 
literature.     Especial  attention  given  to  the  drama. 

M. — W.,  2:30  p.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

7.  German.  Schiller;  "Maria  Stuart,"  "Jungfrau  von  Orleans," 
"Wilhelm  Tell."  Lectures,  accompanied  by  an  extensive  collection  of 
stereopticon  views,  on  the  important  works  of  Schiller  and  on  the  classic 
German  literature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Essays 
by  the  class  on  topics  connected  with  the  reading. 

M.— W.,  3:30  p.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
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8.  German.  Goethe;  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen "  or  "Egmont," 
"Iphigenie  auf  Tauris"  and  "Torquato  Tasso"  (Thomas).  The  Life  of 
Goethe  in  connection  with  selections  from  "Dichtung  and  Wahrheit." 
Lectures  on  Goethe's  Work  and  Influence. 

M. — W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Fourth  Year. 

9.  German.  Goethe's  "Faust."  Essays  on  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal subjects  suggested  by  the  reading.  Lectures  on  Faust,  accompanied 
by  an  extensive  series  of  stereopticon  illustrations. 

Th.  and  F.,  2:30  p.  m.;  Sat.,  9:30  a.  m.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 

10.  German.  Lyric  poetry.  Outline  of  German  literature  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  eighteenth  century.     Lectures. 

Th.  and  F.,  2:30  p.  m.;  Sat.,  9:30  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

11.  Italian:  Elementary  course.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
acquire  facility  in  reading.  The  time  will  therefore  be  devoted  largely 
to  drill  in  the  grammar  and  to  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  Farina, 
de  Amicis,  dall'  Ongaro  and  Manzoni.  The  student's  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  French  will  be  put  to  constant  use. 

M.  and  Tu.,  3:30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 
M.  and  Tu.,  4:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

12.  Italian.  Tasso;  "Gerusalemme  Liberata";  Dante,  "L'ln- 
ferno";  an  outline  of  Italian  literature,  with  lectures  and  essays. 

M.  and  Tu.,  4:30  p.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Biblical  Literature. 


In  this  department,  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  made  the  subjects  of 
literary  study  and  criticism.  The  Bible  is  considered  simply  as  a  collec- 
tion of  books,  forming  a  unique  national  literature,  which  was  a  natural 
product  of  a  peculiar  national  life,  and  was  intended  by  its  authors  to  be 
a  help  towards  the  securing  of  a  national  destiny  in  which  they  believed 
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and  for  which  they  hoped.     The  work  of  this  department  is  arranged  as 
follows : 

1.  Analytical  Studies  :  A  careful  literary  analysis  of  specimen 
books,  including  all  kinds  of  the  literature,  is  made.  The  object  of  this 
analysis  is  to  determine  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  in 
regard  to  both  substance  and  form. 

M.  and  Tu.,  11  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

2.  Inductive  and  Comparative  Studies  :  (i)  By  careful  observa- 
tion, the  essential  characteristics  of  the  various  kinds  of  the  literature 
contained  in  the  Bible,  are  ascertained.  Then,  by  inductions  based  upon 
these  ascertained  characteristics,  the  authors  and  the  dates  of  the  Biblical 
books  are  determined,  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  (2)  The  agreements 
and  differences  of  the  various  kinds  of  the  Biblical  literature,  both  in 
contents  and  characteristics,  when  compared  with  like  kinds  in  other 
great  literatures,  are  discovered ;  and  the  relative  value  of  the  Biblical 
literature,  in  comparison  with  these  other  literatures,  is  determined. 

Th.  and  F.,  11  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 


It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  aid  the  student  in  the  acquirement 
of  a  correct  and  forcible  English  style,  to  develop  his  powers  of  literary 
expression,  and  to  cultivate  proficiency  in  public  address.  The  follow- 
ing courses  extend  over  the  four  undergraduate  years  of  the  University, 
forming  a  complete  and  extended  series,  and  are  designed  to  afford  any 
diligent  student  ample  preparation  for  public  life. 

First  Year. 

1.  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  subject  of  style  in  Genung's  "Practical 
Rhetoric."  The  various  principles  involved  are  illustrated  by  a  study  of 
selections  from  Genung's  "Handbook  of  Rhetorical  Analysis."  The 
formal  work  in  the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  class-room  discussions, 
criticism  of  essays,  reference  to  Richard  Grant  White's  "Words  and 
Their  Uses,"  Trench  "On  the  Study  of  Words,"  etc. 
Th.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 
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2.  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  general  processes  of  invention  and  of 
the  several  kinds  of  composition  in  Genung's  ''Practical  Rhetoric." 
Illustration  of  principles  by  a  study  of  selections  from  Genung's  "Rhe- 
torical Analysis."  In  addition  to  the  formal  work  in  the  text-books, 
each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  present  themes,  plans,  and  ex- 
ercises in  the  various  kinds  of  composition  ;  and  these  are  freely  criticised 
before  the  class. 

Th.  and  F.,  9  a.  m.,  Winter  Term,  and  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

First  and  Second  Years. 

3.  Oratory.  The  formal  study  of  the  principles  of  Elocution  is 
pursued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  year,  with  one  exercise  a 
a  week.  The  text-book  used  is  Russell's  "Vocal  Culture."  In  addition 
to  the  above,  weekly  exercises  in  declamation  are  continued  through 
two  whole  years ;  and  students  receive  private  drill  in  preparation  for 
each  public  appearance. 

Sat.,  8:30  a.  M.,  throughout  the  Freshman  year. 
F.,  1:30  P.  M.,  throughout  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

Third  Year. 

4.  Oratory.  Exercises  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  orations 
are  continued  throughout  the  Junior  year.  Each  production  is  read  and 
criticised  with  the  author  by  special  appointment.  A  subsequent  public 
appearance  is  required. 

Fourth  Year. 

5.  Oratory.  A  course  in  forensics  is  offered  as  an  elective  two  hour 
course  to  those  students  who  have  completed  the  preceding  courses  and 
who  desire  drill  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 

Tu.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 


The  Department  of  Pure  Mathematics. 


The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the  Freshman  year, 
and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or  elective  studies,  throughout  the 
entire  undergraduate  course.  The  work  is  conducted  by  aid  of  text- 
books with  informal  lectures. 
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The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and  precise 
expression  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent  and  logical  thought, 
as  well  as  to  teach  the  general  methods  and  principles  of  each  subject. 

First  Year. 

1.  Geometry.  Solid  and  Spherical;  Exercises  in  Geometrical  In- 
vention and  Applications  ;   Theory  of  Limits. 

M.—  F.,  9  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Algebra.  Theory  of  Equations ;  Differentiation  of  Algebraic, 
Logarithmic  and  Exponential  Functions ;  Development  of  Functions  in 
Series  ;  Covergency  and  Summation  of  Series  ;  Theory  and  Computation 
of  Logarithms ;  Permutations,  Combinations  and  Probability ;  Loci  as 
Illustrative  of  the  Theory  of  Equations 

M. — F.,  11  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  The  Theory  of  the 
Trigonometric  Functions  and  its  application  to  the  solution  of  plane  tri- 
angles and  to  surveying. 

M. — F.,  11  a.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year. 

4.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Napier's  Rules  and  Analogies; 
Gauss's  Equations,  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of  spherical  tri- 
angles. 

M. — W.,  11  a.  m.,  Fall  Term,  five  weeks. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry.  The  Straight  Line,  the  Conic  Sections, 
the  General  Equation  of  the  Second  Degree,  and  Higher  Plane  Curves, 
in  Plane  Geometry ;  and  the  Point,  the  Straight  Line,  the  Plane,  and 
Surfaces  of  Revolution,  in  Solid  Geometry. 

M. — W.,  11  a.  m.,  Fall  Term,  nine  weeks,  and 
M. — W.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  Calculus.  Differentiation  and  Practical  Applications,  Direct  In- 
tegration and  its  Application  to  the  Determination  of  Areas  and  Volumes, 
and  the  Rectification  of  Curves  ;  Successive  Differentiation  ;  Evaluation 
of  Indeterminate  Forms ;  Development  of  Functions  in  Series  ;  and 
Maxima  and  Minima. 

This  course  may  be  elected  by  any  student  who  has  taken  the  first  five 
courses.     While  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent  courses 
in  this  subject,  it  is  adapted  to  those  also  who  wish  in  a  short  time  to 
gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  the  Calculus. 
M. — W.,  9  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 
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Third  Year. 

7.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  Course  6,  and  embraces  the  remain- 
ing subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus,  except  the  chapter  on  the  Method 
of  Infinitesimals. 

M.— W.,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  Course  7,  and  embraces  the  Infini- 
tesimal Method  and  Applications,  also  the  History  and  Philosophy  of 
the  Calculus.  Books  of  reference,  the  Treatises  of  Williamson,  Duhamel, 
Price  and  Bertrand,  Bledsoe's  Philosophy  of  Mathematics  and  Ball's 
History  of  Mathematics. 

W. — F.,  9  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  Advanced  Course  in  Analytic  Geometry.  Salmon's  Higher 
Plane  Curves  and  Aldis's  Solid  Geometry. 

M. — W.,  10  a.  M  ,  Spring  Term. 

Fourth  Year. 

10.  Theory  oe  Equations  and  Determinants.  Burnside  and 
Panton's  Theory  of  Equations  and  Muir's  Determinants. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

11.  Quaternions.  Hardy's  Quaternions.  Books  of  reference,  the 
Treatises  of  Tait,  and  Kelland  and  Tait. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 


The  Department  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 


The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  make  practical  application  of  the 
mathematics  already  pursued  and  as  a  mental  discipline  to  develop  es- 
pecially the  constructive  faculty.  In  engineering  the  choice  of  subjects 
is  mainly  made  from  such  as  are  necessary  in  all  classes  of  engineering. 

First  Year. 

1.     Descriptive  Geometry.     Daily  recitations  from  Church's  "  De- 
scriptive Geometry,"  with  a  fair  proportion  of  original  work. 
M.— F.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
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2.  Mechanics.  A  general  course  designed  for  those  who  do  not 
care  to  pursue  the  subject  through  advanced  courses  and  as  a  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  of  matter  in  all  its 
conditions,  also  of  molecular  mechanism.  Daily  recitations  from  Shel- 
don, with  solution  of  problems. 

W. — F.,  11  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 
M. — W.,  11  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

3.  Mechanical.  Drawing.  Personal  instruction  and  supervision  of 
each  student. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

4.  Strength  of  Materials.  Daily  recitations  from  Andersons's 
' '  Strength  of  Materials. ' ' 

M.— W.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

Second  Year. 

5.  Applied  Mechanics.  An  advanced  course.  Cotterill  is  used  as 
a  text-book. 

M.— F.,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

6.  Metallurgy  and  the  Steam  Engine.  These  subjects  are 
taken  up  in  alternate  years,  the  object  being  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
those  students  desiring  to  pursue  both  studies  to  take  up  the  alternate 
subject  during  the  second  year.  Text-books,  Holmes'  "  Steam  Engine  " 
and  Huntington's  "Bloxom  on  Metals."  Students  will  visit,  with  the 
instructor,  suitable  neighboring  localities  for  practical  instruction  on 
these  subjects. 

M. — F.,  9  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

[Owing  to  a  vacancy  in  the  professorship  of  engineering,  only  Course 
2  is  offered  the  present  year.] 


The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 


1.  Physics.  The  aim  of  instruction  in  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  leading  facts  relating  to  the  active  agents,  Heat,  Iyight, 
and  Electricity  in  its  various  forms  and  the  modern  applications,  especi- 
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ally  as  these  facts  illustrate  the  laws  of  energy  and  the  correlation  of 
forces.  Instruction  is  given  by  text-book,  and  lectures  fully  illustrated 
by  the  use  of  apparatus. 

M.— F.,  9  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Astronomy.  The  Solar  System.  By  means  of  daily  recitations 
from  Young's  ''General  Astronomy,"  lectures  and  illustrations  by  oxy- 
hydrogen  views,  it  is  sought  to  give  the  student  a  clear,  accurate  and 
justly  proportioned  presentation  of  facts,  principles  and  methods  in  such 
form  as  to  be  readily  apprehended  by  the  average  college  student.  A 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  mechanics  as  well  as  of  pure 
mathematics  is  presupposed ;  accordingly  Courses  1-5  of  the  Department 
of  Pure  Mathematics  and  also  Course  4,  at  least,  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanics  and  Engineering  must  precede  the  courses  in  Astronomy. 

M. — W.,  9  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Astronomy.  The  Fixed  Stars,  Comets  and  Meteors.  A  continua- 
tion in  aim  and  method  of  Course  2.  The  ancient  history  and  recent 
development  of  the  science,  especially  in  the  new  astronomy,  is  also 
considered. 

M. — W.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Biology  and  Geology. 


The  opening  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  and  the  extension  of  the 
courses  to  include  two  years'  continuous  work  have  wrought  important 
changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  this  department.  Laboratory 
work  upon  living  plants  and  animals,  alcoholic,  dried  and  fossil  organ- 
isms, and  microscopical  preparations,  together  with  field  work  and  lec- 
tures, illustrated  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern  and  microscope  and  the 
solar  projecting  apparatus,  models,  casts,  diagrams,  charts,  and  maps, 
bring  the  student  into  intimate  relations  with  the  organic  world  and  geo- 
logical phenomena.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  formation  of  correct 
habits  of  study  in  natural  history.  The  student  is  led  on  from  the  con- 
sideration of  specific  and  generic  differences  to  the  broader  generalizations 
and  the  perception  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
Solid  foundations   are   laid  for  the   more   advanced  work   Of  graduate 
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courses.  The  student  is  prepared  to  appreciate  the  literature  of  these 
sciences,  and  the  current  discussions  of  the  theories  which  attempt  to 
account  for  the  presence,"  succession,  and  variation  of  organic  forms. 

First  Year. 

1.  Bioeogy.  This  is  a  general,  elementary  laboratory  course  intended 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  living 
matter,  cells  and  their  modifications  and  aggregations,  and  concluding 
with  the  careful  study  of  a  type  plant  and  animal.  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  use  of  the  dissecting  and  compound  microscopes,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  objects  for  microscopic  examination,  including  the  simpler  pro- 
cesses of  section  cutting  and  the  use  of  the  ordinary  dyes  and  re-agents 
in  histological  work. 

This  course  is  preparatory  for  Courses  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6. 
M. — F.,  1:30 — 3:30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Cryptogamic  Botany.  This  course  in  systematic  Botany  is  open 
to  students  who  have  completed  Course  1.  A  text-book  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  laboratory  work  on  living  and  prepared  specimens. 

Th.  and  F.,  1:30 — 3:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Phanerogamic  Botany.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
have  completed  Course  1,  and  it  is  desirable  that  Course  2  shall  have  been 
completed.  It  includes  the  morphology  of  the  flowering  plants,  the 
characteristics  of  the  more  important  Orders,  instruction  in  analysis  and 
classification,  with  laboratory  work,  and  the  preparation  of  a  small  her- 
barium by  each  student.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  more  interesting 
and  important  topics  connected  with  the  subject.  The  Douglass  Her- 
barium is  accessible  for  reference. 

M.  and  Tu.,  1:30 — 3:30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

4.  Invertebrate  Zooeogy.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
have  completed  Course  1.  The  characteristics  of  the  Branches,  Classes, 
and  Orders  of  the  Invertebrata  are  studied  by  the  use  of  the  text-book, 
laboratory  dissections  of  type  forms,  standard  reference  books  and  mon- 
ographs, and  illustrated  lectures.  Attention  to  comparative  anatomy  is 
required.  The  range  of  the  Orders  in  geological  time  is  noted,  and  those 
of  the  most  importance  to  the  student  of  Historical  Geology  and  Palaeon- 
tology are  studied  more  in  detail.  The  facts  bearing  upon  the  theory  of 
evolution  are  duly  considered. 

M — W.,   1:30 — 3:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

5.  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  Zooeogy.  This  course  is  open 
to  those  who  have  completed  Course  4.     The  study  of  the  invertebrates 
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is  finished  and  lectures  are  given  on  the  vertebrates. 

W. — F.,  1:30 — 3:30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year. 

6.  Physiology.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Course  1,  and  Courses  4  and  5  are  recommended  for  further  preparation. 
Recitations  from  the  text-book  (Martin's)  are  illustrated  by  dissections, 
articulated  skeletons,  models,  charts,  and  microscopic  specimens.  A 
general  view  of  human  anatomy  is  followed  by  special  study  of  the 
organs  and  phenomena  of  nutrition,  of  circulation,  and  of  the  general 
nervous  system,  and  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  organs  of  the  special 
senses. 

M.— W.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

This  course  is  at  present  in  charge  of  Professor  Osborn. 

7.  Dynamic  Geology.  This  course  is  pursued  by  text-book  and 
recitations,  and  is  illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  geological  collections 
and  frequent  illustrated  lectures. 

Field  work  will  be  done  as  far  as  opportunity  offers. 
M. — W.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

8.  Historical  Geology.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Courses  4  and  5.  The  succession  of  life  in  the  geological 
epochs  is  discussed  in  its  relation  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  work 
includes  recitations  from  text-book,  laboratory  practice  in  elementary 
palaeontology,  illustrated  lectures,  and  field  work. 

M. — W.,  9— 11  a.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 


The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  scientific  study,  and  especially,  to  give  the  student  thorough 
training  in  habits  of  accuracy  and  observation.  The  work  of  Course  1  is 
conducted  in  the  class  room  by  means  of  a  text  book  with  experimental 
lectures.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  laboratory,  which  is 
equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  successful  study  of 
analytical  chemistry. 
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First  Year. 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  course  for  beginners,  extending  through 
the  non-metallic  elements.  There  are  daily  recitations  from  a  text  book, 
and  frequent  experimental  lectures. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  college,  and  for  entrance  to 

Courses  IV  and  V. 

M. — F.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year. 

2.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  Qualitative  Analysis  in- 
cluding the  determination  of  simple  inorganic  substances.  The  work 
in  the  laboratory  is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  metallic 

elements. 

M. — F.,  3:30 — 5:30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  Course  2  includ- 
ing the  various  methods  employed  for  the  qualitative  separation  of  the 
metals.  A  supplementary  course  of  lectures  on  some  of  the  more 
important  chemical  theories  and  molecular  forces  will  be  given. 

M. — F.,  3:30 — 5:30  p.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Analytical  and  Organic  Chemistry.  This  includes  the  study 
of  some  of  the  rarer  elements  and  of  the  qualitative  determination  of 
minerals,  together  with  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  Organic  Chem- 
istry. 

M.— F.,  3:30 — 5:30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year. 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  Quantitative  Analysis  occu- 
pying two  terms.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  make  the  student  familiar 
with  all  the  important  quantitative  determinations  and  separations  of  the 
elements,  and  to  this  end  the  different  methods,  gravimetric,  volumetric, 
and  electrolytic  are  employed. 

M. — F.,  3:30 — 5:30  p.  m.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 

6.  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry.  This  follows  the  gen- 
eral course  in  Quantitative  Analysis  and  includes  the  analysis  of  min- 
erals and  some  of  the  simpler  courses  in  Technical  Analysis.  The  ex- 
haustive study  of  these  subjects  is  not  attempted,  the  aim  being  to  give 
the  general  methods  of  work  in  each. 

M. — F.,  3:30 — 5:30  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

7.  Mineralogy.  This  is  offered  to  any  student  in  the  Senior  Class, 
who  has  pursued  or  is  pursuing  a  course  in  Qualitative  Analysis.  The 
work  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  with  occasional  examinations 
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upon  the  same.  The  first  part  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  crystallography 
and  the  remainder  to  the  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  minerals  and  their  determination. 

M.— W.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Mineralogy.  To  those  wishing  to  continue  the  preceding  course, 
practical  work  is  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  students,  the  aim  being 
to  teach  the  use  of  instruments  and  general  methods  of  mineralogical 
work. 

T.  and  F.,  1:30 — 3:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

Fourth  Year. 

9.  Special  Analytical  Chemistry  :  For  students  in  Courses  4  and 
5,  and  for  special  students.  This  follows  Course  6  in  Analytical  Chem- 
istry and  is  intended  for  the  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  work  there 
offered,  as  well  as  to  teach  methods  of  original  work. 

M. — F.,  3:30 — 5:30  p.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

10.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  course  extends  through  two  terms. 
The  different  methods  of  ultimate  organic  analysis  are  taught,  as  well  as 
the  methods  of  building  up  compounds  synthetically.  Subsequently, 
original  work  in  the  formation  and  investigation  of  compounds  may  be 
undertaken. 

M. — F.,  3:30 — 5:30  p.  m.,  Winter  and  Spring  Term. 

Each  of  the  above  laboratory  courses  is  a  full  equivalent  of  a  five  hour 
a  week  elective  study,  each  student  being  required  to  work  two  hours  a 
day  for  five  days  each  week. 


The  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science. 


The  object  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  History  and  Political 
Science  is  four-fold.  Primarily  to  furnish  the  student  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  great  national  movements,  of  the  development  of  polit- 
ical institutions  and  the  survival  of  those  great  principles  of  civil  liberty 
and  political  organization  that  have  made  the  present  order  of  civilization 
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possible.  It  is  believed  that  without  this  information,  no  man  is  fitted  for 
intelligent  citizenship. 

It  is  also  designed  by  the  constant  weighing  of  cause  and  effect,  by 
seeking  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  the  actions  and  theories  of  the  past,  to 
enlarge  the  sympathies,  develop  the  judgment  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  truest  culture.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  attainment  of  this  object  the 
study  of  History  and  Politics  has  a  high  value. 

It  is  further  designed  to  provide  training  specially  valuable  for  those 
students  who  intend  to  enter  the  profession  of  the  law,  or  other  active 
public  service. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  from  time  to  time  students  will  offer  themselves 
for  a  course  of  special  training,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  sub- 
sequent teaching  of  History  and  Political  Science  or  of  kindred  subjects 
as  a  profession.  The  courses  here  offered  are  designed  to  lay  a  broad 
foundation  for  such  advanced  work. 

First  Year. 

1.  History.  An  introduction  to  Modern  History  is  mainly  occupied 
with  an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  consideration  of  the 
elements  of  modern  civilization,  and  a  review  of  those  parts  of  Oriental 
and  Classical  History  which  bear  most  directly  upon  the  progress  of  mod- 
ern civilization. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  History.  The  Period  of  Transition,  is  a  study  of  the  six  centuries 
which  intervened  between  the  beginning  of  the  barbaric  migrations  and 
the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  noting  especially  the  origin  and  progress  of  those 
gieat  movements  by  which  Classical  Europe  passed  into  Feudal  Europe. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  bar- 
baric migrations  ;  the  customs  of  the  Franks ;  the  Salic  Code  ;  the  Re- 
extension  of  the  Empire  under  Justinian  ;  the  History  of  Roman  Juris- 
prudence from  the  Twelve  Tables  to  Justinian,  and  the  service  of  Roman 
Law  in  the  Civilization  of  Europe.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given 
to  the  rise  and  extension  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  East,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne. 

M.  and  Tu.,  9  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  History.  The  Feudal  Period,  treats  of  the  Political  and  Constitu- 
tional History  of  Europe  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Frankish  Empire 
to  the  election  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
lead  the  student  to  the  study  of  those  centrifugal  forces  which  effected 
the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  resulted  in  the  dis- 
persion of  authority  known  as  the  Feudal  System,  but  which  also  afforded 
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opportunity  for  the  fusion  of  the  diverse  elements,  thrown  together  in  the 
preceding   period,  into  the  great   national   masses   of  modern   Europe. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  Imperialism  during  this 
period,  and  its  embodiment  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
W. — F.,  9  a.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

4.  History.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England :  the  Forma- 
tive Period,  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  English  Constitution 
from  the  migration  of  the  English  to  Britain  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries, 
to  the  14th  century,  when  the  English  Constitution  reached  its  definite 
form.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  old  English  local  organizations, 
the  Mark  and  the  Scire  ;  the  old  English  Kingship ;  the  gradual  approach 
of  feudalism  ;  the  changes  made  by  the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  Nor- 
man and  Angevin  organization  ;  the  final  struggle  for  civil  rights  and 
the  formation  of  the  Parliament. 

M.  and  Tu.,  9  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year. 

5.  History.  The  Period  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  is  a  study 
of  the  great  political  and  social  movements  of  Europe,  from  the  rise  of 
the  National  Monarchy  in  France  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  The 
Crusades,  their  influence  upon  the  political  or  social  institutions  of 
Europe ;  the  decline  of  Feudalism  and  of  the  Imperial  idea ;  the  growth 
of  the  National  Monarchy ;  the  attempts  made  by  the  several  nations  of 
Europe  at  Representative  Government ;  the  attempts  at  religious  and 
political  reform,  with  the  varying  results  attained,  are  studied  as  great 
continental  movements,  confined  to  no  one  state  in  particular,  but  mark- 
ing in  each  state  the  general  progress  of  European  civilization. 

M.— W.,  9  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

6.  History.  The  French  Revolution,  is  a  study  ot  the  great  social 
and  political  movements  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  that  culminated 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  old  order  and  the  diffusion  of  civil  rights  among 
the  common  people.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  condition  of  Europe  after  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia ;  the 
supremacy  of  France ;  the  rise  of  Prussia  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
Imperial  idea  by  the  Teutonic  States  :  the  naval  supremacy  of  England 
and  the  extension  of  her  empire  beyond  seas  ;  the  American  Revolution 
and  its  effect  upon  Europe.  In  the  second  part  of  the  course  the  French 
Revolution  is  treated  at  length.  Its  causes  and  progress ;  its  results,  both 
immediate  and  remote,  as  marking  the  close  of  the  reign  of  powers  and 
forces  in  Europe  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  ideas. 

M. — W.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 
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7.  History.  The  Recent  History  of  Europe.  An  effort  is  made  to 
show  the  significance  of  the  great  social,  political  and  religious  move- 
ments of  the  19th  century  ;  to  summarize  principles  and  laws  and  to  note 
the  peculiarity  of  each  great  national  movement. 

W. — F.,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

8.  Roman  Law.  Morey's  Outlines.  An  elementary  course,  covering 
Roman  Private  Law,  and  designed  to  give  the  historical  student  some 
familiarity  with  fundamental  legal  notions.  The  work  in  the  text  books 
is  accompanied  by  discussions  and  frequent  lectures. 

M.— W.,  10  a.  M.,  Fall  Term 

9.  International  Law.  Daily  recitations  from  Gallaudet's  Manual 
of  International  Law,  with  recitations  and  occasional  lectures. 

W. — F.,  9  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

Third  Year. 

10.  History.  Seminary  of  English  Constitutional  History,  for  ad- 
vanced students.  A  Seminary  of  English  History  will  be  organized  at 
the  opening  of  the  Fall  Term,  for  the  study  of  special  questions  connected 
with  the  growth  of  the  English  Constitution.  With  each  year  the  topics 
are  varied.  Students  are  encouraged  to  consult  original  sources,  so  far 
as  the  opportunity  is  furnished  by  the  University  library,  and  to  present 
the  results  of  their  work  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  the  class.  Two  sessions 
of  the  Seminary  are  held  each  week. 

Th.  and  F.,  9  a.  m.,  Fall  Term. 

11.  History.  Seminary  of  American  History,  for  advanced  students. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Term  a  seminary  will  be  organized  for  the 
study  of  special  questions  connected  with  early  American  History. 
Methods  the  same  as  in  Course  10. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

12.  History.  Seminary  of  American  History  for  advanced  students. 
The  study  of  special  questions  connected  with  later  American  History. 
Subject  varied  from  year  to  year.  Methods  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
Courses. 

M.  and  Tu.  10  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

In  general  the  above  Courses  are  designed  to  extend  over  three  years. 
However,  by  completing  Courses  1-4  and  7  and  8  the  first  year,  the  re- 
maining courses  may  be  completed  the  second  year.  Only  students  who 
have  completed  Courses  1-4  and  have  manifested  special  aptitude  for  the 
work  of  this  department  will  be  admitted  to  Courses  10-12. 
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Of  Courses  1-7,  the  method  is  that  of  lectures,  supplemented  by  private 
reading,  investigation  of  original  sources,  inspection  of  note  books,  fre- 
quent examinations,  class  debates,  theses,  reports,  etc.  The  details  of 
political  history  are  usually  left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  student,  while 
the  discovery  of  principles,  the  grouping  of  events,  the,  development  of 
institutions,  are  treated  at  length  in  the  lectures.  As  each  period  is 
passed  over,  an  account  of  the  principal  sources  of  its  history  is  given, 
and  the  most  valuable  modern  works  are  assigned  to  special  students  for 
review,  to  be  reported  to  the  class. 


The  Department  of  Political  Economy. 


1.  Political  Economy.  Daily  recitations  from  Walker's  Political 
Economy,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussions.  The  text  furnishes 
to  the  student  a  clear  statement  of  principles.  Then,  by  questions,  by 
drawing  the  student  into  discussions,  by  encouraging  him  to  express  his 
difficulties  freely,  the  instructor  endeavors  to  fix  principles  and  to  direct 
attention  to  their  practical  working  in  concrete  cases. 

\V. — F.,  11  a.  m.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

2.  Contemporary  Socialism.  The  views  of  the  most  prominent 
living  socialists  are  brought  before  the  class  by  means  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  criticisms. 

M.  and  Tu.,  Spring  Term.  The  hour  of  exercise  determined  after  the 
organization  of  the  Class. 


The  History  of  Art. 


In  the  Senior  year  instruction  is  given  in  the  History  of  Architecture 
and  Sculpture.  The  hand-books  used  by  the  student  are  largely  supple- 
mented with  lectures,  illustrated  by  a  copious  collection  of  slides  and 
photographs.     In  these  illustrated  lectures  a  Calcium  Light  Stereopticon 
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is  employed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  and  development 
of  Greek  Architecture.  Its  connection  with  earlier  styles,  particularly 
with  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  are  noted,  and  the  modifications  and 
additions  made  by  the  Romans  are  also  traced.  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
Architecture  are  likewise  treated.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  some 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  to 
show  the  relation  between  classical  and  mediaeval  art,  and  to  bring  out 
those  principles  which  gave  to  the  plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring 
preeminence  as  the  standard  of  taste. 

Th.  and  F.,  1:30  p.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Th.  and  F.,  3:30  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

Th.  and  F.,  1:30  p.  m..  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy. 


First  Year. 

1.  Logic.  It  is  the  object  of  this  department  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  embracing  both  Formal  and  Applied 
Logic.  The  nature,  sphere,  limitations,  and  applications  of  principles 
are  defined  and  illustrated.  To  make  the  study  a  discipline,  and  to 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  practical  results,  the  student,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  term,  is  subjected  to  a  daily  analysis  of  arguments  and  fal- 
lacies in  a  manner  not  only  to  compel  a  knowledge  of  principles  and 
methods,  but  to  induce  correct  habits  of  thinking. 

M.— F.,  9  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Second  Year. 

2.  Psychology.  The  study  of  the  Human  Mind  is  regarded,  not 
only  as  affording  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  intellectual  discipline,  but 
also  as  furnishing  self-knowledge  of  a  most  important  and  practical  kind. 
The  subject  is  pursued  with  reference  to  both  these  ends.  Mental  sci- 
ence is  investigated,  both  for  its  profound  intrinsic  interest,  and  for  its 
bearing  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The  physiologi- 
cal connections  of  psychical  phenomena  are  fully  considered,  and  the 
problems  of  psychology  are  presented  in  their  relation  to  the  great  philo- 
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sophic  questions.  The  study  of  mind  is  thus  made  an  introduction  to 
speculative  philosophy.  Attention  is  given  to  the  history  of  philosophic 
thought,  beginning  with  the  Greek  thinkers.  The  class  prepare  essays 
on  the  principal  modern  philosophers,  and  their  distinctive  theories  are 
further  treated  in  oral  lectures  and  discussions. 

M.— F.,  ii  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  on  Christianity  as  a  super- 
natural fact ;  as  a  Divine  Life ;  as  a  new  Revelation  of  Truth  and  Duty  ; 
as  a  Divine  Kingdom ;  as  a  Fulfillment  of  Ethnic  aspirations  and  Jewish 
hopes  ;  and  as  a  World-Power.  These  lectures  are  accompanied  with  an 
examination  of  the  various  skeptical  tendencies  of  modern  thought. 

M.  and  Tu.,  11  a.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Christian  Ethics.  Lectures  are  given  on  Theoretical  Ethics. 
The  course  embraces  the  History  of  Ethical  Opinions,  the  relation  of 
morals  to  religion,  the  criticism  of  the  current  theories— the  evolutionary, 
the  utilitarian,  the  independent,  and  the  intuitive  conception  of  morals  ; 
and  the  fuller  exposition  of  the  Ethics  of  Christianity.  This  last  will 
embrace  a  discussion  of  the  absolute  and  the  relative  grounds  of  virtue, 
and  the  new  relations  and  higher  possibilities  introduced  by  the  coming 
of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion. 

These  lectures  will  also  treat  of  Practical  Ethics.  This  course  will 
include  both  spontaneous  and  reflective  moral  activities  of  the  soul,  and 
will  embrace  our  duties  to  God — to  ourselves — to  the  family — to  society, 
and  to  the  church. 

There  are  also  special  lectures  on  Liberty  of  Thought,  its  nature  and 
its  value ;  on  the  laws  of  Intellectual  Growth  ;  on  the  Formation  of 
Opinions;  on  Personal  Character  as  a  factor  in  Public  Life;  on  the 
Choice  of  a  Vocation  in  Life  ;  and  on  manners. 

M.  and  Tu.,  11  a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 
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Requirements   for   Graduation 


THE  BACHELORS'  DEGREES. 

The  University  provides  five  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of  instruction 
leading  to  the  Bachelors'  Degrees  : 

I.  A  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  Latin  and  Greek  for  matriculation, 
and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Philosophy,  requiring  Greek  and 
German  for  matriculation,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy. 

III.  A  Course  in  LETTERS  and  Philosophy,  requiring  Latin  and 
German  for  matriculation,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy. 

IV.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring,  with  Latin  and 
French,  certain  scientific  subjects  for  matriculation,  and  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

V.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring,  with  German  and 
French  and  the  elements  of  Latin,  certain  scientific  subjects  for  matricu- 
lation, and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

These  several  courses  extend  each  over  four  undergraduate  years,  and 
consist  of  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  Philosophy,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Art,  Language  and  Literature,  Mathematics,  and  Nat- 
ural Science.  Each  student  is  required  to  have  not  less  than  seventeen 
hours  of  work  per  week,  except  during  the  third  term  of  Senior  year, 
when  only  twelve  are  required.  In  courses  I,  II  and  III,  all  the  work  of 
the  first  five  terms,  and  fourteen  hours  of  the  sixth  term,  is  prescribed. 
In  courses  IV  and  V,  all  the  work  of  the  first  six  terms  is  prescribed.  In 
all  the  courses,  seven  hours  per  week  during  Junior  year,  and  five  during 
Senior  year,  are  prescribed.  In  addition  to  these,  each  student  must  se- 
lect from  the  elective  studies  offered,  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to 
make  up  the  required  amount. 

Subjoined  is  a  synopsis  of  the  several  undergraduate  courses. 
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Courses  of  Study. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BACHELORS'  DEGREES. 


I.    Course  in  Arts. 

FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 


Freshman  Year. 

Latin  :     [Courses  1-3.]     Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Horace. 
Three  terms,  three  hours   a  week. 

Greek:     [Courses  1-3.]     Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Plato. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French  :  [Course  1.  J  Systematic  drill  in  grammar  with  special  refer- 
ence to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to  the 
course  in  French  literature. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory  :  [Courses  1  and  2  ;  Course  3  begun.]  Rhet- 
oric, Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:  [Courses  1-3.]  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Latin:     [Courses  4  and  5.]     Horace,  Catullus,  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
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GREEK :    [Courses  4-6.]    Demosthenes,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  and  Lucian. 

Fall  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

English:     [Course  1.]     History  of  English  Literature. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

German:     [Course   2.]     Elementary   drill   in   Grammar    and    Reader. 
General  introduction  to  the  courses  in  German  literature. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Oratory:     [Course  3  completed.]     Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Mathematics  :     [Courses  4  and  5.]     Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Ana- 
lytic Geometry. 

Two  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Course  1.]     General  Chemistry,  Elementary  Course. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies: 

Latin:     [Course  6.]     Pliny. 
Mathematics  :     [Course  6.]     Calculus. 

Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 


Junior  Year. 

Philosophy:     [Course  1.]     Logic,  Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Mechanics  and  Engineering:  [Course  2.]  Mechanics,  General 
Course. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature  :  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Analysis  of  specimen  books: 
Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in  the 
Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory  :     [Course  4.  ]     Orations  by  appointment  through  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 
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Elective  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week 
through  the  year.  The  elective  courses  open  to  Juniors  are  the 
following : 

Fall  Term.  Latin :  Plautus  and  Terence .  Greek :  Plato.  He- 
brew:  [Course  i.]  English:.  Elizabethan  Poetry,  Anglo-Sax- 
on. French :  Moliere.  German :  Lessing.  Mathematics  : 
Calculus.  Biology.  Physiology.  Chemistry :  [Course  2.] 
History  :     [Course  1.]     Roman  Law. 

Winter  Term.  Latin  :  Roman  Literature.  Greek  :  Aristotle.  He- 
brew :  [Course  1.]  English:  Elizabethan  Drama,  Anglo-Sax- 
on. French :  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Ger- 
man :  Schiller.  Mathematics :  Calculus.  Botany :  [Course 
2.]  Zoology:  [Course  4.]  Chemistry:  Course  3.  ][  History: 
[Course  2.       International  Law. 

Spring  Term.  Latin  Inscriptions ;  Hellenistic  Greek.  Hebrew : 
[Course  1.]  English  :  Shakespeare,  Early  and  Middle  English. 
French :  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  German : 
Goethe.  Mathematics:  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry.  Bot- 
any: [Course  3.]  Zoology:  [Courses.]  Chemistry:  [Course 
4.]     History  :     [Courses  3  and  4.] 

Senior  Year. 

Philosophy:  [Courses  2,  3,  and  4.]  Psychology,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Christian  Ethics. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy  :     [Course  1.]     Walker.     Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during 
the  Spring  Term.  The  elective  courses  open  to  Seniors  are  the 
following :  X 

Fall  Term:  Greek:  Plato.  Hebrew:  [Course  2.]  Arabic.  Assy- 
rian. English  :  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  or  English 
Prose.  German:  Goethe's  Faust.  Italian:  [Course  11.]  De- 
bates. Mathematics  :  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants. 
Physics.  Physiology.  Chemistry :  [Course  5.  j  Mineralogy: 
[Course  7.]     History  :    [Courses  5  and  10.]     History  of  Art. 
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Winter  Term  :  Latin  :  Teachers'  Seminary.  Greek  :  Aristotle . 
Hebrew:  [Course  2.]  Aramaic.  Arabic.  Assyrian.  English: 
Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  or  English  Fiction.  Ger- 
man :  Goethe's  Faust.  Italian:  [Course  n.]  Debates. 
Mathematics  :  Quaternions.  Astronomy  :  [Course  2.]  Geol- 
ogy :  [Course  7.]  Chemistry:  [Course  5.]  Mineralogy: 
[Course   8.]     History.     [Courses  6  and  11.]     History  of  Art. 

Spring  Term  :  Latin  :  Teachers'  Seminary.  Hellenistic  Greek . 
Hebrew:  [Course  2.]  Arabic.  Assyrian.  American  Poetry, 
or  American  Prose.  German  :  Lyric  Poetry.  Italian  :  [Course 
12.]  Astronomy :  [Course  3.]  Geology:  [Course  8.]  Chem- 
istry: [Course  6.]  History:  [Courses  7  and  12.]  History  of 
Art. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  elective  courses  of  the  Junior  year  are 
open  to  Seniors,  where  hours  of  recitation  do  not  conflict. 
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I.      Course    in    Letters    and    Philosophy. 

FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


Freshman  Year. 

GREEK  :     [Courses  1-3.]     Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Plato. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French  :  [Course  1.]  Systematic  drill  in  grammar  with  special  refer- 
ence to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to  the 
courses  in  French  literature. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory:  [Courses  1  and  2 ;  Course  3  begun.]  Rhet- 
oric, Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:  [Courses  1-3.]  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Alge- 
bra, Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

German:     [Courses  6-8.]     Lessing,  Lectures  on  Work  and   Influence. 
Introduction  to  Classical  German  literature.     The  Drama. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Greek  :  [Courses  4-6.]  Demosthenes,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  and  Lucian. 

Fall  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

English:     [Courses  1  and  5-7.]     History  of  English  Literature.     Eliza- 
bethan Poetry.     Elizabethan  Drama.     Shakespeare. 
Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

German  :     [Course  9.]     Goethe's  Faust. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:     [Course  3.]     Literature  of  seventeenth  century.     Moliere. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory:     [Course  3  completed.]     Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
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Mathematics:  [Courses  4  and  5.]  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Ana- 
lytic Geometry. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Course  1.]     General  Chemistry,  elementary  course. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies: 

German:     [Course  10.]     Lyric  poetry,  literature  from  the  earliest 

time,  or 
Mathematics:     [Course  6.]     Calculus. 

Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy:     [Course  i.]     Logic:     Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Mechanics  and  Engineering:  [Course  2.]  Mechanics;  general 
course. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature:  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Analysis  of  Specimen 
Books.  Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  Literature  contained 
in  the  Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory  :     [Course  4.]     Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

^Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

Senior  Year. 

Philosophy:  [Courses  2,  3  and  4.]  Psychology,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Christian  Ethics. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy:     [Course  i.]    Walker;   Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

^Elective  Studies  :     In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 

must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week 

during  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during 

the  Spring  Term. 

*The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  under  the  course  in  Arts,  and 

each  student  will  select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 
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III.     Course    in    Letters    and    Philosophy. 

FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


Freshman  Year. 
Latin:     [Courses  1-3.]     Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Horace. 
Three  terms,  three   hours  a  week. 

French:  [Course  I.J  Systematic  drill  in  grammar  with  special  refer- 
ence to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to  the 
courses  in  French  literature. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory  :  [Courses  1  and  2  ;  Course  3  begun.]  Rhet- 
oric, Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:  [Courses  1-3.]  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Alge- 
bra, Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

German:    {Courses  6-8.]     Lessing,  Lectures  on  Work  and  Influence. 
Introduction  to  Classical  German  literature.     The  Drama. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Latin  :      Courses  4  and  5.]     Horace,  Catullus,    Juvenal,  and  Persius. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

English  :     [Courses  1  and  5-7.]     History  of  English  Literature.     Eliz- 
abethan Poetry.     Elizabethan  Drama.     Shakespeare. 
Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

German:     [Course  9.]     Goethe's  Faust. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:  [Course  4.]  Literature  of  eighteenth  century;  Voltaire. 
Rousseau. 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory  :    [Course  3  completed.]    Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
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Mathematics:  [Courses  4  and  5.]  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Ana- 
lytic Geometry. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Course  1.]     General  Chemistry,  elementary  course. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies: 

German  :     [Course  10.]     Lyric  poetry,  Literature  from  the  earliest 

times,  or 
Mathematics:    [Course  6.]    Calculus. 

Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Junior  Year. 
Philosophy:     [Course  1.]    Logic,  Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Mechanics  and  Engineering:  [Course  2.]  Mechanics,  general 
course. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature:  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Analysis  of  Specimen 
Books.  Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in 
the  Bible,  etc. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory  :     [Course  4.]     Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

^Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

Senior  Year. 
Philosophy:     [Courses  2,  3  and  4.]     Psychology,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Christian  Ethics. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy:     [Course  i.]     Walker;   Lectures,  Discussions. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
^Elective  Studies  :     In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during 
the  Spring  Term. 
*The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  under  the  Course  in  Arts,  and 
each  student  will  select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 
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IV.    Course    in  Letters   and    Science. 


FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 


Freshman  Year. 
Latin:     [Courses  i  and  2.]     Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Horace. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory:     [Courses  1  and  2  ;    Course  3  begun.]     Rhet- 
oric, Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics  :     [Courses  1-3.]     Solid   and  Spherical  Geometry,  Alge- 
bra, Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Biology  and  Geoeogy  :     [Courses  1-5.]     Biology,  Botany  and  Zoology  ; 
Laboratory. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Mathematics:       [Courses    4-6.]      Spherical    Trigonometry,   Analytic 
Geometry  and  Calculus. 

Three   terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

German  :     [Course   2.]     Elementary    Drill   in   Grammar   and    Reader. 
General  introduction  to  the  courses  in  German  literature. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

English  :     [Courses  1-3.]     History  of  English  literature. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory  :     [Course  3  completed.]     Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Courses  2-4.]    Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis, Lectures. 

Three  terms,  five  hours   a  week. 
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Bioeogy  and  Geoeogy  :  [Courses  6-8.]  Physiology,  Geology,  Pale- 
ontology. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Junior  Year. 

Oratory  :     [Course  4.]     Orations  by  appointment. 

Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

Mathematics:     [Course  7. J     Calculus. 

Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

French  :     [Course  3.]     Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Moliere. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Mechanics  and  Engineering  :   [Course  2.]  Mechanics,  general  course. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Bibeicae  Literature:  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Analysis  of  Specimen 
Books.  Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in 
the  Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

*EeECTive  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

Senior  Year. 

Philosophy:  [Courses  2,  3  and  4.]  Psychology,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Christian  Ethics. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Politic ae  Economy:     [Course  1.]    Walker;   Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

*EEECTivE  Studies  :     In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 

must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week 

during  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during 

the  Spring  Term. 

*The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  under  the  Course  in  Arts,  and 

each  student  will  select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 
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V.    Course    in    Letters    and    Science. 


FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 


Freshman  Year. 

German:     [Courses  6-8.]     Lessing  :     Lectures  on  Work  and  Influence. 
Introduction  to  Classical  German  literature.     The  Drama. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory:     [Courses  i  and  2  ;   Course  3  begun.]    Rhet- 
oric, Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics  :     [Courses  1-3.]    Solid  and  Spherical   Geometry,  Alge- 
bra, Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Biology  and  Geology  :     [Courses  1-5.    ^Biology,  Botany  and  Zoology, 
Laboratory. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year. 

German  :     [Courses  9  and  10.]    Goethe's  Faust.     Lyric  Poetry,  Litera- 
ture from  earliest  times. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:      [Courses    4-6.]       Spherical    Trigonometry,    Analytic 
Geometry  and  Calculus. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

English  :     [Courses  1-3.]     History  of  English  literature. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory:     [Course  3,  completed.]     Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Courses    2-4.]    Analytical    Chemistry,  Qualitative    An- 
alysis, Lectures. 
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Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
Biology  and  Geology  :     [Courses   6-8.]     Physiology,  Geology,  Pale- 
ontology. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Junior  Year. 
Oratory:     [Course  4.]'    Orations  by  appointment. 

Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

Mathematics:     [Course  7.]    Calculus. 

Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:     [Course  3.]     Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,     Moliere. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Mechanics  and  Engineering  :  [Course  2.]  Mechanics,  general  course. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature  :  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Analysis  of  Specimen 
Books.  Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in 
the  Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

^ELECTIVE  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

Senior  Year. 

Philosophy  :  [Courses  2,  3  and  4.]  Psychology,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, Christian  Ethics. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy:     [Course  1.]    Walker;    Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

^Elective  Studies  :     In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 

must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week 

during  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during 

the  Spring  Term. 

*The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  under  the  Course  in  Arts,  and 

each  student  will  select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 
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Post-Graduate  Studies. 


THE   MASTERS'    DEGREES. 


RESIDENT    GRADUATES. 

The  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master 
of  Science,  candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  shall  have  ful- 
filled the  following  conditions  : 

1.  They  shall  have  obtained  the  Bachelor's  Degree  either  at  Colgate 
University  or  at  some  other  college  of  equal  grade. 

2.  They  shall  have  completed  one  year's  post-graduate  study,  not 
professional,  in  Colgate  University,  in  residence  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Faculty. 

3.  Such  course  of  study  shall  be  selected  from  the  advanced  courses, 
offered  as  elective  studies  in  the  several  departments  or  from  other  courses 
more  advanced  which  may  be  arranged  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. 

4.  In  general  such  courses  of  study  shall  be  grouped  as  follows : 

I.  Intellectual  and   Moral  Philosophy:      e.  g.    (1)    Meta- 

physics. (2)  Ethics.  (3)  Aesthetics.  (4)  Psychology.  (5) 
Logic.  (6)  Philosophy  of  History  and  of  Government.  (7) 
History  of  Philosophy,  general  or  special. 

II.  History  and  Political  Science:    e.  g.     (1)   Comparative 

Constitutional  History.  (2)  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United 
States.  (3)  Roman  Law.  (4)  International  Law.  (5)  Polit- 
ical Economy.  (6)  Political  and  Financial  History  of  the 
United  States.     (7)  The   Constitutional  History  of  England. 

(8)  The  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe,  special  periods. 

(9)  Classical  and  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

III.  Philological  Science:  e.  g.  (1)  The  Critical  Study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  (2)  The  Semitic  and  Cognate  Lan- 
guages.    (3)  Greek  Dialects.     (4)  Early  and  Later  Latin.     (5) 
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Greek  and  Roman  Literature.     (6)  Old  and  Middle  English. 
(7)  English  Literature.     (8)  German  and  French  and  Italian 
Literature. 
IV.    Mathematics  and  The  Natural  Sciences  :     e.  g.     (i) 
Pure  mathematics.     (2)  Physics.     (3)  Astronomy.     (4)  Chem- 
istry.    (5)  Mineralogy.     (6)  Biology.     (7)  Botany.     (8)  Geol- 
ogy.    (9)  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 
From  these  groups  the  candidate  shall  have  completed  the  major  sub- 
ject as  follows : 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  groups  I,  II,  or  III.  For  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  from  group  IV. 

In  addition  to  the  major  subject  the  candidate  shall  also  have  com- 
pleted two  minor  subjects  which  may  be  taken  from  groups  other  than 
the  one  from  which  the  major  subject  is  chosen. 

5.  The  above  subject  must  also  have  been  determined  upon  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Faculty  for  approval  prior  to  October  1st  of  the  year  in 
which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  given. 

6.  A  thesis  must  also  be  presented  upon  some  topic  related  to  the 
major  subject  and  requiring  original  research.  The  subject  of  the  thesis 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  prior  to  December  15th,  and  the  thesis 
itself  in  completed  form  prior  to  May  15th  of  the  year  in  which  the  de- 
gree is  expected  to  be  taken. 

NON-RESIDENT    GRADUATES. 

The  Faculty  will  also  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or 
Master  of  Philosophy,  graduates  of  Colgate  University  of  at  least  three 
years'  standing,  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy,  and  who  shall  make  application  for  the  Master's  De- 
gree, presenting  at  the  same  time  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
Theological  Seminary,  a  Law  School  or  a  Medical  School,  or  of  admis- 
sion to  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine,  or  satisfactory  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful labor  in  that  field  of  education  or  literature  which  may  have  been 
permanently  chosen. 

The  Pacultv  will  also  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
graduates  of  Colgate  University  of  at  least  three  years'  standing,  who  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  who  shall  make  application 
for  the  Master's  Degree,  presenting  at  the  same  fime  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  Medical  School,  or  of  admission  to  the  practice  of 
medicine,  or  who  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  profes- 
sional work  actually  done,  or  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  advanced 
scientific  or  professional  studies. 
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Requirements   for  Admission 


GENERAL   REQUIREMENTS. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testimonials  of 
attainments  and  of  moral  character,  preferably  from  their  latest  instruc- 
tors, and,  if  from  another  college,  a  certificate  of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  must  have  completed  their  fifteenth 
year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must  be  advanced  in  age  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  examination  in 
the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents  will  be  accepted. 

Subjects    Required  For  Admission  to   The  Freshman   Class. 

1.  All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  are  examined 
in  the  following  subjects  : 

i.  Mathematics  :  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  Algebra,  the  subjects  included  in  Part  First  of  Taylor's 
College  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors.  Geometry,  Went- 
worth's  or  Chauvenet's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  preparatory  course  should 
include  a  review  of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Much  attention  also 
should  be  given  to  original  work. 

2.  Engeish  :  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  com- 
position,— correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  division  into  para- 
graphs, and  expression, — upon  one  of  several  themes  announced  at  the 
time  of  the  examination.  For  1892  the  themes  will  be  drawn  from  the 
following  works,  with  the  substance,  plots,  incidents,  characters,  etc.,  of 
which  it  is  expected  that  the  student  will  thoroughly  familiarize  himself : 
Shakespeare's  "Othello"  and  "As  You  Like  It,"  Tennyson's  "Enoch 
Arden,"  Longfellow's  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  Thackeray's 
"Henry  Esmond,"  Holmes's  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 

The  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  correct  specimen  .sentences  set 
for  him  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 
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The  works  prescribed  for  the  examinations  of  1893  and  1894  are  the 
following : 

For  1893  :  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Scott's 
Marmion,  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Dickens'  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
George  Eliot's  Adam  Bede,  Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

For  1894:  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Richard  III,  Burns' 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Scott's  Ivanhoe, 
Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Clive. 

3.  History  :  Doyle's  History  of  the  United  States,  Freeman's  Series  ; 
or  Johnson's  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  ;  Doyle  pre- 
ferred; Freeman's  General  Sketch  of  History,  Freeman's  Series.  For 
the  General  History,  so  much  of  Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History 
as  covers  the  period  treated  by  Freeman  ;  or  Smith's  Greece,  Student's 
Series;  Merivale's  Rome,  Student's  Series,  (sixty -six  chapters,)  and 
Green's  Shorter  History  of  the  English  People  will  be  accepted  as  equiva- 
lents. 

II.  Subjects  peculiar  to  each  course  and  required  of  those  students 
who  propose  to  matriculate  in  that  course.  For  full  explanations  of  the 
several  courses  see  pp.  45-57. 

1.  Greek:  Those  who  enter  Course  I  (The  Classical  Course)  or 
Course  II  (The  Greek  Course,)  will  be  examined  in  Goodwin's  or  Had- 
ley's  Greek  Grammar ;  three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis ;  three 
books  of  Homer's  Iliad ;  and  in  Jones's  exercises  in  Greek  Prose. 

2.  Latin  :  Those  who  enter  Course  I  or  Course  II  (The  Latin  Course) 
or  Course  IV  (The  Latin  Scientific  Course,)  will  be  examined  in  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  Books  I-IV ;  Six  orations  of  Cicero,  including  that  for 
the  Manilian  Law  and  that  for  the  Poet  Archias  ;  six  books  of  Virgil 
Aeneid;  Latin  Grammar,  (Harkness  preferred;)  and  Jones's  Exercises  in 
Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Those  who  enter  Course  V  (The  Scientific  Course,)  will  be  examined 
in  one  of  the  Latin  authors  named  and  in  Latin  Grammar  and  in  Latin 
Prose  Composition. 

3.  French  :  Those  who  enter  Courses  IV  or  V,  will  be  required 
to  present  for  examination  subjects  in  French  equivalent  to  the  first 
year's  work  in  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages.     (See  p.  26.) 

Of  those  who  enter  Courses  I,  II  or  III,  there  will  be  required  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  essential  elements  of  Grammar,  and  the  ability  to  translate 
simple  Prose. 

4.  German  :  Those  who  enter  Courses  II,  or  III  or  V,  will  be 
required  to   present  for  examination,    subjects   in    German    equivalent 
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to  the  second  year's  work  in  the  Department  of  Modern   Languages. 
(See  p.  27.) 

5.  Science  :  Those  who  enter  Courses  IV  or  V,  will  be  examined 
in  the  elements  of  Chemistry  through  the  non-metals,  and  in  the 
elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  higher  than  the  Freshman  are 
examined  in  the  previous  studies  of  the  class  which  they  wish  to  enter, 
or  their  equivalents.  Students  coming  from  another  college,  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  upon  certificate  in  the  studies 
covered.  If,  however,  they  enter  after  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore 
year,  and  desire  to  compete  for  Commencement  honors,  they  will  be 
expected  to  pass  examination  upon  the  previous  work  of  the  course.  No 
person  will  be  admitted  to  the  University,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Bach- 
elor's degree,  after  the  opening  of  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year. 

Admission  to  Special  Courses. 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  not  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
not  members  of  any  one  of  the  four  classes,  nor  candidates  for  a  degree, 
are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  University  and  allowed  to  take 
special  courses,  selected  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty.  Such  stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  sufficient  to 
ascertain  their  qualifications  for  the  course  proposed,  and  are  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  and  discipline,  and  to  the  same  examinations  in  the 
studies  pursued,  as  those  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree. 

They  cannot  compete  for  prizes  or  take  part  at  Commencement.  They 
will  rank  in  the  catalogue  with  the  class  with  which  they  enter  the 
University.  These  special  courses,  however,  are  not  offered  to  those  who 
are  members  of  one  of  the  regular  courses  and  who  have  failed  to  main- 
tain standing. 

Entrance  Examinations. 

Entrance  Examinations  will  be  held  at  Hamilton  as  follows :  On 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  13  and  14,  1892,  and  again  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  6,  7  and  8,  following. 

All  candidates  are  recommended  to  present  themselves  at  the  June 
Examinations,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  cancel  any  con- 
ditions in  September.  Those  who  remain  conditioned  after  the  Septem- 
ber examinations  or  receive  conditions  at  that  time,  may  be  required  by 
the  respective  officers  to  study  under  an  authorized  tutor. 
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For  the  benefit  of  students  living  at  a  distance,  who  cannot  con- 
veniently come  to  Hamilton  to  take  the  June  Examinations,  arrange- 
ments may  be  made,  by  which  examinations  shall  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  a  college  officer  or  some  other  authorized  person  at  some 
convenient  point.  Under  such  circumstances  the  names  must  be  sent  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than  May  15th,  1892. 

Admission  by  Certificate. 

The  Pass  Cards  and  College  Entrance  Diplomas  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  recently  issued,  will  be  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  admission  definitely  covered  by  them. 

Students,  also,  who  have  recently  completed  a  full  course  of  study 
similar  or  equivalent  to  that  required  for  matriculation  in  any  course  of 
this  University,  may,  by  special  arrangement,  be  admitted  to  that  course, 
on  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  School  from  which  they  come. 

Each  certificate  must  state  explicitly  the  subjects  on  which  the  candi- 
date has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  the  Principal  must  certify 
to  the  good  character  and  conduct  of  the  pupil. 

The  Principals  of  Academies  and  other  preparatory  schools  who  desire 
to  have  their  students  admitted  on  certificates  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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Material  Equipment. 


BUILDINGS   AND    GROUNDS. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  College  are  the  following : 

West  College  and  East  College.  These  buildings  were 
erected,  the  first  in  1827,  and  the  second  in  1834,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Since  the  erection  of  Eaton  Hall  in  1885  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Theological  Department,  these  buildings 
have  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  College.  West 
College  contains  two  large  lecture  rooms,  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  an  Historical  seminary  room,  the  Biological 
Laboratory,  a  Draughting  Room,  used  by  the  department  of 
Mechanics  and  Engineering,  and  accommodations  for  seventy 
students.  East  College  is  the  main  dormitory  and  contains, 
besides  the  Janitor's  quarters,  accommodations  for  about 
ninety  students,  and  bath-rooms  furnished  with  modern  ap- 
pliances. 

The  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends.  This  was  erected  in 
i860  by  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  It  contains 
a  public  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200,  in  which  are 
held  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  University.  It  also 
contains  the  College  Chapel,  the  room  of  the  College  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  nine  lecture  rooms. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  the  joint  gift  of  the  late 
President  Dodge,  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
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Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate, 
of  New  York.  It  was  built  in  1884,  is  of  Hamilton  stone, 
trimmed  with  brick,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  built.  The  building  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two  large 
lecture  rooms,  adjoined  by  rooms  for  the  storage  of  apparatus, 
well  lighted  and  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  illustration  and  experiment.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
Laboratory  work  rooms,  which  afford  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
tended course  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  both  Qualitative  and 
Quantitative.  These  rooms  are  occupied  as  follows:  (1)  The 
main  room  in  which  Analytical  Chemistry  is  begun.  Bach 
student  is  provided  with  a  desk,  furnished  with  sink,  gas  jets, 
air  blasts  and  a  full  set  of  re-agent  bottles,  besides  apartments 
for  tools  and  apparatus.  The  room  is  also  furnished  with 
ventilating  hoods  for  work  with  volatile  or  poisonous  sub- 
stances. (2)  A  laboratory  for  advanced  students,  fitted  with 
appliances  for  delicate  and  accurate  work,  adjoined  by  a  bal- 
ance room  furnished  with  accurate  balances  and  other  appli- 
ances, and  by  supply  rooms  containing  chemicals  and  appar- 
atus. (3)  A  furnace  room,  supplied  with  an  improved  furnace 
and  condenser.  (4)  Dark  rooms  for  photography  and  miner- 
alogical  work.  (5)  A  library  and  consulting  room,  supplied 
with  the  latest  authorities  on  the  Science  of  Chemistry. 

The  Colgate  Library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate, 
erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $140,000,  is  now  completed 
and  ready  for  occupation.  It  contains  upward  of  20,000 
square  feet  of  tiled  flooring,  is  entirely  fire-proof,  and  in  the 
completeness  of  its  facilities,  embraces  the  best  results  of  the 
large  experience  of  Librarian  Melvil  Dewey.      Besides  two 
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stack-rooms  with  a  united  capacity  of  100,000  volumes,  the 
building  contains  a  reading  and  consulting  room,  60  by  38 
feet ;  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  Samuel  Colgate  Collection  of 
documents  and  bound  volumes  relative  to  Baptist  History ;  a 
room  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  the  University  and  one  for  the 
use  of  the  Board  of  the  Education  Society ;  an  office  for  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  ;  four  seminary  rooms ;  a  delivery 
room,  40  by  54  feet ;  the  Librarian's  office  and  private  room  ; 
besides  other  rooms  used  as  packing  rooms,  work  rooms,  bath 
rooms,  furnace  rooms,  &c.  It  is  believed  that  in  beauty  of 
architecture  and  in  adaptability  to  the  practical  needs  and 
daily  uses  of  a  University  library,  the  Colgate  Library  may 
justly  claim  to  be  the  equal  of  any  college  library  building  in 
the  country. 

The  University  Grounds.  The  present  site  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  fixed  by  the  gift  of  1 20  acres  of  land  by  Judge 
Samuel  Payne  and  his  wife  in  1826.  Various  additions  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  until  now  the  University 
grounds  cover  upward  of  200  acres,  lying  within  and  just  out- 
side the  village  of  Hamilton,  of  great  natural  advantages,  pre- 
senting a  variety  of  landscape  and  affording  ample  facilities 
for  college  sport.  Since  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  im- 
provement fund  in  1880,  and  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee on  the  grounds,  the  campus  has  been  steadily  developed, 
in  the  laying  out  of  walks  and  macadamized  drives,  in  grading 
and  seeding  lawns,  in  setting  out  trees  and  in  making  the  most 
of  the  unusual  natural  advantages  of  the  place.  Not  the  least 
among  the  attractions  is  a  plot  of  fifteen  acres  which  has  been 
graded  and  laid  out  in  base  ball  and  foot  ball  grounds,  in 
tennis  courts  and  for  field  sports  generally. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY. 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  departments 
of  the  University.  While  the  daily  needs  of  the  students  are 
not  forgotten,  the  aim  is  to  secure,  so  far  as  possible,  works 
that  may  serve  as  original  sources  of  information  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  in  their  personal  investigations,  and  also 
for  those  students  who  may  be  doing  seminary  work. 

The  library  already  contains  more  than  20,000  volumes, 
and  is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of  the  income 
of  a  Library  fund  of  $25,000.  In  the  Library,  are  included 
the  following  special  collections  : 

(1)  The  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  3,500  volumes, 
especially  rich  in  works  on  Theology  and  Art ;  (2)  the  Hon. 
Isaac  Davis  section,  consisting  of  works  on  Baptism  and  works 
by  Baptist  authors,  annually  increased  by  the  income  of  the 
fund  bequeathed;  (3)  the  William  Ward  Memorial  collection, 
consisting  of  Encyclopaedias  and  other  works  of  reference,  an- 
nually enlarged  by  the  income  of  a  fund  given  by  the  late 
William  Bucknell,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  Rev.  William  Ward, 
D.  D.,  class  of  '48;  (4)  the  collection  which  once  formed  the 
Library  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Twenty- 
five  or  more  of  the  best  American,  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man periodicals  are  taken  and  bound,  and  by  indexes,  are 
made  available  for  permanent  use. 

In  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Library  already  mentioned, 
there  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Library  Building  in  a  room  espec- 
ially devoted  to  its  use,  the  Samuel  Colgate  collection  of  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  history  of  the  Baptists,  now  numbering 
some  22,000  pamphlets  and  bound  volumes.  This  collection 
consists  of  the  annual  reports  of  Associations,  State  Conven- 
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tions  and  Missionary  Societies,  the  Catalogues  of  Educational 
Institutions,  Historical  Sermons  and  Addresses,  Histories  of 
Individual  Churches,  and  other  documents  relating  to  Baptist 
history  and  the  religious  history  of  our  country.  No  pains  or 
expense  have  been  spared  to  make  this  collection  as  complete 
as  possible;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  perfect, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  will  be  invaluable  to  future  historical  writers  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  and  cannot  but  be  of  great  value  to  many 
others.  The  transferring  of  this  collection  to  the  room  devoted 
to  its  use,  has  already  been  commenced. 

The  Library  is  open  six  hours  daily,  Monday — Friday,  and 
for  three  hours  on  Saturday.  Students  are  allowed  to  take 
books  to  their  rooms,  and  also  have  direct  and  personal  access 
to  a  collection  of  2,000  volumes,  or  more,  placed  in  the  Read- 
ing Room.  These  volumes  are  changed  more  or  less  every 
term  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  different  departments. 

The  Librarian  and  his  assistants  give  the  most  of  their  time 
to  the  care  and  development  of  the  Library,  and  to  the  work 
of  affording  personal  aid  to  the  students  in  the  investigation 
of  special  subjects  and  in  laying  out  special  courses  of  reading. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  the  Librarian  on  the  true  methods 
of  using  and  reading  books,  and  on  the  subject  of  Library 
classification.  Elementary  instruction  will  also  be  given  in 
Library  economy  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  students  who 
may  desire  to  undertake  Library  work,  for  entering  the  Library 
school  at  Albany  or  elsewhere. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

The  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  and  Physics, 
occupy  the  Laboratory  building,  and  are  furnished  with  very 
complete  apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  New  arti- 
cles of  apparatus  are  added  constantly  as  they  are  needed. 
The  courses  in  Mineralogy  have  been  enlarged  during  the 
past  year,  and  by  the  purchase  of  a  fine  working  collection  of 
minerals,  together  with  instruments  for  the  study  and  deter- 
mination of  minerals,  students  are  now  offered  a  short  course  of 
practical  work  in  this  interesting  study.  The  enlargement  of 
the  courses  in  the  department  of  Biology  and  Geology  has 
necessitated  an  increase  in  the  facilities  for  instruction.  The 
department  rooms,  including  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
are  at  present  in  West  College.  The  lecture  room  is  fur- 
nished with  an  oxy-hydrogen  lantern  and  microscope,  and  a 
superior  porte-lumiere  for  solar  projections.  The  lecture  room 
is  also  furnished  with  the  State  Geological  Survey  maps,  the 
maps  and  charts  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
Bien's  large  colored  Geological  map  of  the  United  States ;  be- 
sides the  Palaeontological  Charts  and  Ideal  Geological  Land- 
scapes of  Zittel  and  Haushofer,  of  Munich,  which  are  mounted 
for  ready  reference. 

The  equipment  for  illustration  of  the  course  in  Physiology 
includes  microscopes  and  prepared  specimens,  dissecting 
apparatus,  an  articulated  skeleton,  models  of  various  organs, 
and  charts. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  was  originally  equipped  by 
the  purchase  of  apparatus  with  a  fund  provided  by  the  class  of 
1889  as  a  class  memorial.  Numerous  additions  have  since 
been  made  by  funds  appropriated  by  the  University.     The 
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apparatus  consists,  in  part,  of  a  number  of  dissecting  and  com- 
pound microscopes,  with  section  and  injecting  instruments, 
dissecting  apparatus,  aquaria,  a  lithological  lathe,  and  a  large 
collection  of  objects  for  the  microscope.  Use  is  also  made  of 
the  working  collections  of  the  Museum.  A  reference  library 
of  standard  works  is  provided  from  the  University  library. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  contains  the  following 
collections : 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Douglass, 
filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the 
northern  United  States. 

The  General  Zoological  Collection  of  alcoholic  specimens  of 
type  forms.  Many  of  these  were  collected  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor W.  R.  Brooks,  D.  D.,  and  have  been  re-bottled  and 
classified  together  with  additions  collected  and  purchased. 

The  Conchological  Collection,  containing  a  large  number  of 
shells,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  tropical  species. 

The  collection  of  Corals,  valuable  both  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  types  it  contains  and  the  perfection  and  beauty  of 
the  specimens. 

The  Collection  of  Birds,  including  the  birds  of  Europe,  East 
Indies,  and  North  America,  secured  for  the  University  by 
Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore  of  New  York. 

The  General  Geological  and  Palseontological  Collection 
was  purchased  for  the  University  by  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate ;  it 
has  been  labeled  and  catalogued,  and  arranged  with  reference 
both  to  chronological  succession  of  periods  and  zoological 
order  of  forms. 

The  Students'  Working  Collection  contains  1,500  to  2,000 
Fossils,  arranged  zoologically  for  laboratory  work. 
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The  Rocky  Mountain  Collection  of  Geological  specimens 
and  Fossils,  including  fossil  leaves  from  the  Floresant  beds, 
and  fish  from  the  quarries  on  Bald-Faced  Mountain,  Wyoming. 

With  this  collection  is  a  set  of  photographs  of  many  of  the 
exact  localities  where  the  specimens  were  obtained,  together 
with  illustrations  of  geological  phenomena  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park  and  elsewhere. 

The  Ward  Casts  of  Extinct  Vertebrates  includes  a  series  of 
the  most  important  forms  arranged  according  to  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  their  appearance  in  the  geological  fauna. 

The  Mineralogical  Collection  contains  an  extensive  series  of 
minerals  catalogued  and  arranged. 
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Religious  Societies. 


The  Society  for  Inquiry  is  an  organization  which  has 
been  maintained  by  the  students  for  upward  of  fifty  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  and  preserving  an  interest  in  the  work 
of  foreign  missions.  Besides  occasional  public  lectures  and 
sermons,  it  also  sustains  a  regular  monthly  concert  of  prayer 
for  missions,  at  which  reports  are  presented  on  topics  relating 
to  missionary  work.  Through  members  and  correspondents, 
the  society  has  gathered  a  well  selected  Missionary  Library  of 
800  volumes,  and  a  museum  with  a  variety  of  curiosities  from 
Greece,  Hindostan,  Burmah,  Siam,  China,  Mexico,  Africa 
and  other  missionary  fields,  illustrative  of  the  customs,  man- 
ners, arts,  dress  and  religious  rites  of  those  countries. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  organization,  devoted  to  the  sustain- 
ing and  extension  of  religious  life  among  the  students.  It 
sustains  regular  weekly  meetings,  a  Bible  Class,  and  Workers' 
Training  Class,  besides  occasional  public  addresses  through 
the  year. 
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Expenses. 


The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  Hamilton  are  ex- 
ceeding moderate  as  the  following  list  will  show.  Tuition  is 
fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  most  eastern  institu- 
tions, while  the  dormitories  furnish  commodious  and  comforta- 
ble rooms  at  a  price  merely  nominal.  Moreover,  to  all  worthy 
and  capable  students,  aid  is  furnished  by  the  Baptist  Educa- 
tion Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  by  numerous  schol- 
arships and  premiums  provided  by  the  University.  It  is  in- 
tended so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent  or  worthy  student 
shall  leave  the  institution  for  lack  of  means  or  fail  of  securing 
an  education.  The  friends  of  the  institution  have  made  noble 
provision  for  this  purpose,  but  the  constant  increase  of  the 
number  of  students  and  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
University,  make  the  need  of  further  provision  in  aid  of  prom- 
ising students  imperative.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested  in 
higher  education  will  be  inclined  to  establish  many  other  gen- 
eral scholarships,  applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the  University 
to  the  assistance  of  worthy  and  capable  young  men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses 

of  the  undergraduate  student  for  one  year : 

Tuition,  $45. 00.  Room  rent,  $10.50  or  $15.00,  according  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  room.  To  a  student  rooming  alone,  the  rent  is  $21.00  or 
$30.00.     Students  for  the  ministry  are  allowed  one-half  of  a  $21.00  room 
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free,  or  its  value  $10.50  a  year,  while  occupying  any  room  in  the  college 
dormitories,  either  alone  or  with  others. 

An  additional  fee  of  $10.00  a  term  is  incurred  by  those  students  who 
take  Analytical  Chemistry.  This  sum  is  intended  to  cover  the  expense 
of  chemicals,  gas,  and  the  use  of  general  laboratory  apparatus.  Besides 
this,  each  student  is  furnished  with  all  necessary  glassware  at  the  cost 
price,  and  charged  with  that  which  he  breaks.  A  fee  of  $3.00  per  term 
will  also  be  charged  for  the  use  of  apparatus  in  the  Biological  Laboratory. 

The  above  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance,  except  as 
stated  above.  No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence,  unless  the 
student  enter  a  lower  class. 

The  fees  for  the  degrees  in  course,  including  diploma,  are  five  dollars 
each,  payable  in  advance. 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.25  a  week.  In 
private  families  it  varies  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  The  cost  of  board  and 
room  in  private  houses  is  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  week.  The  students  who 
room  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish  their  own  rooms.  The  care  of 
the  rooms  is  in  part  committed  to  the  janitor,  Mr.  L,.  Gilmartin. 
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Resources  and  Aid, 


Before  the  Commencement  of  189 1,  the  University  possessed, 
in  addition  to  its  grounds  and  buildings,  a  productive  endow- 
ment of  about  half-a-million  dollars :  and  at  that  time  it  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  of  New  York,  an  additional 
gift  of  a  million  dollars,  invested  and  bearing  interest.  The 
conditions  of  this  gift  are  so  arranged  that  the  income  of  one 
half  of  the  amount  becomes  available  for  early  improvement 
of  the  University  and  extension  of  its  work,  while  the  income 
of  the  other  half  is  added  for  the  present  to  the  principal,  and 
thus  provides  a  steadily-growing  fund  to  meet  enlarged  neces- 
sities in  the  future.  This  noble  gift  has  strengthened  the 
University  in  all  its  work,  and  opened  the  prospect  of  per- 
manent and  increasing  efficiency. 

THE   EDUCATION   SOCIETY. 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents, 
may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the 
course  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  regular  contributions 
made  to  the  society  for  this  purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a 
number  of  scholarships,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended 
in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  All 
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communications  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  conditions 
of  help  for  ministerial  students  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Education  Society,  Rev.  H.  S.  Loyd,  D.  D., 
Hamilton. 

EDUCATION   SOCIETY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  following  Scholarships  are  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Education  Society : 

The  Amos  Smith  Scholarship,  of  $30. 

The  H.  E.  Thompson  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Mrs.  H. 
E.  Thompson,  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  missionaries. 

The  James  Moore  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Erastus  Vilas  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Jason  C.  Osgood  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  James  Wager  Scholarship,  of  $72. 

The  Isaac  Parker  Scholarship,  of  $30. 

The  Isaac  Adams  Scholarship,  of  $30. 

The  Zilla  Ppillips  Scholarship,  of  $72,  established  by  Mrs.  Zilla 
Phillips. 

The  Alvah  Pierce  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  J.  B.  Murray  Scholarship,  of  $90. 

The  Edward  James  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Mrs.  Anna 
James. 

The  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bandall  Scholarship,  of  $90. 

The  Martha  Stuart  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Philetus  B.  Spear  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Everett  Stickney  Scholarship,  of  $78. 

The  Norton  Scholarship,  of  $72. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $72. 

The  Isaac  Briggs  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Ester  E.  Otis  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Carr  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Martha  Royce  Scholarship,  of  $72. 

The  Edward  Judson  Memorial  Scholarship,  of  $126,  established 
by  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Church,  of  North  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  F.  L.  Van  Gaasbeck  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Amelia  h.  Royce  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Mrs.  Priscilla  Leach  Scholarship,  of  $86. 

The  Erasmus  D.  Garnsey  Scholarship,  of  $60. 
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The  William  Fairburn  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Mrs.  Joann  Kelley  Scholarship,  of  $120. 

The  Ralph  Johnson  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Elizabeth  Howell  Scholarship,  of  $120. 

The  Minerva  Rausted  Scholarship,  of  $90. 

The  D.  W.  C.  and  Martha  Loyd  Scholarship,  of  $30. 

The  Eliza  M.  Johnson  Memorial  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  John  McClelland  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Harriet  M.  Hutchinson  Scholarship,  of  $60. 

The  Davis  Scholarship,  of  $36. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  several  scholarships  yielding 

smaller  amounts. 

THE   UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  University  also  has  at  its  disposal  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships, designed  for  all  classes  of  students,  whether  students  for 
the  ministry  or  not. 

The  Trevor  Scholarships — A  fund  of  $40,000  has  been  given  by  the 
late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty  scholarships — 
twenty  yielding  $30  a  year  and  twenty  yielding  $90  a  year  each — for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States.  ''Soldiers  or  their  orphan  sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  their 
brothers  or  those  dependent  on  soldiers  for  support — and  in  this  order  of 
preference — shall  have  the  benefit  of  these  scholarships. " 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  of  $90,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Roberts, 
of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Eleanor  F.  Dodge  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Dodge,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  of  $72,  established  by  Hervey  Ed- 
wards, of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  William 
Van  Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Nelson  Palmer,  of 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  class  of  1849. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  of  $54,  established  by  William  Cool- 
idge,  of  Madison,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  Phillips, 
of  New  York. 
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The  Crissey  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Benjamin  Crissey, 
of  New  York. 

The  Jeeeerson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by 
Jefferson  Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  B.  Peddie, 
of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  two  of  $30  each,  established  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $50,  established 
by  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  ten  of  $39  each,  designed  for  young 
men  of  character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Written  applications  may  be  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University,  Mr.  W.  R.  Rowlands,  Hamilton,  or  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in 
study  and  means  of  support.  Those  who  apply  for  one  of  the 
Trevor  Scholarships  should  also  state  the  military  service 
performed. 
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Prizes. 


The  Kingsford  Prize  Declamation. 

Established  by  Thomson  Kingsford,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Premiums  of  valuable  books,  for  the  first  and  second  prizes,  are  given 
on  Commencement  Day  to  the  six  successful  competitors,  out  of  the 
twelve  speakers  chosen  from  the  Freshmen,  Sophomore  and  Junior 
Classes.     Each  class  furnishes  four  representatives. 

The  Baldwin  Greek  Prizes. 

These  prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore  Class  by  Hon. 
D.  P.  Baldwin,  LX.  D.,  Class  of  1856,  Logansport,  Ind.  The  examina- 
tion, from  printed  papers,  is  exclusively  in  writing,  and  is  upon  some 
author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read  by  the  class  in  the  Spring  Term  of 
the  Sophomore  year.  It  embraces  both  grammar  and  subject-matter, 
with  exercises  in  prose  composition.  There  is  a  First  Prize  of  $18.00, 
and  a  Second  Prize  of  $12.00.  No  student  can  compete  unless  his  stand- 
ing in  all  departments  averages  at  least  4.  The  award  is  made  by  some 
distinguished  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University.  For  the  present 
year,  the  subject  is  Aeschines'  Oration  on  the  Crown.  The  examination 
will  occur  May  28,  1892, 

The  Osborn  Mathematical  Prizes. 

These  Prizes  have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  Class  by  ten  of  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  examination,  which  is  exclu- 
sively in  writing,  is  on  the  subjects  of  Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Cal- 
culus. The  Prizes,  three  in  number,  a  First  Prize  of  $25.00,  a  Second 
Prize  of  $20.00,  a  Third  Prize  of  $15.00,  are  awarded  by  some  competent 
scholar,  not  connected  with  the  University.  No  student  is  allowed  to 
compete  for  these  prizes,  whose  standing  in  this,  or  whose  average 
standing  in  the  other  departments,  falls  below  4.  For  the  present  year 
the  examination  will  occur  January  16,  1892. 
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The  Sophomore  Latin  Prizes. 
The  examination  is  in  writing  on  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author, 
read  during  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  includes,  how- 
ever, more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and  embraces  translation,  gram- 
mar, and  subject-matter.  There  is  a  first  prize  of  $25.00,  and  a  Second 
Prize  of  $15.00.  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  unless  his  average 
standing  in  all  departments  is  at  least  4.  The  award  is  made  by  some 
prominent  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University.  The  examination 
this  year  will  be  on  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
and  will  occur  June  3,  1892. 

The  Allen  Prize  Essays. 

Established  by  the  Rev.  George  K.  Allen,  Class  of  1870. 

Two  Prizes,  of  $17.00  and  $13.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  for  excellence 
in  English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the  essay  must  be  upon 
one  of  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  The  Relation  of  James  Russell  Lowell  to  Public  Affairs. 

2.  Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore  as  a  Novelist. 

3.  Bryce's  Estimate  of  American  Institutions. 

The  Lasher  Prize  Essays. 

Established  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Lasher,  D.  D.,  Class  of  1837. 

Two  Prizes  of  $17.00  and  $13.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  for  excellence  in 
English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the  following  subjects  have 
been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen  : 

1.  The  Position  of  James  Russell  Lowell  in  American  Literature. 

2.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  as  a  Political  Leader. 

3.  William  Morris  as  Poet  and  Reformer. 

The  successful  competitors  will  read  their  essays  before  the  Faculty 
and  students  in  chapel,  on  the  Friday  morning  before   Commencement. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and  Lasher  Prize 
Essays : 

1.  Each  Prize  Essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
words,  and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will  show  broad 
margains,  and  be  suitable  for  binding ;  it  must  be  signed  with  fictitious 
name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  in  the  sealed  note 
containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays  every  com- 
petitor must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  English. 
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3.  The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  Librarian,  and  will  not  be  returned  to  the  writers. 

The  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes. 

Maintained  by  Mr.  G.  O.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A. 
Two  Prizes,  of  $25.00  and  $15.00  respectively,  are  awarded,  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  The  examina- 
tion, which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  upon  the  subjects  of  General  and 
Analytical  Chemistry,  as  given  in  Courses  1-4.  Any  student  in  this  de- 
partment, who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may  compete  for  these  prizes, 
provided  his  work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and  his  average 
standing  in  this  department  is  not  below  4.  The  next  examination  will 
occur  June  1,  1892. 

The  Bushnell  Historical  Prizes. 

Established  by  Wm.  M.  Bushnell,  Esq.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Two  Prizes,  of  $50.00  and  $25.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  for  excellence  in 
the  presentation  of  some  historical  topic,  such  presentation  to  be  by  a 
thesis,  not  exceeding  three  thousand  words,  and  subject  to  the  Regula- 
tions for  Prize  Composition,  with  the  following  exceptions  and  additions  : 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree,  whose 
average  standing  is  at  least  medium,  who  has  maintained  a  standing  of 
4  in  the  Department  of  History,  and  who  has  completed  History  Courses 
1-6,  may  compete. 

2.  The  successful  competitors  will  read  their  theses  before  the  class. 
The  theses  will  become  the  property  of  the  Department  of  History,  and 
will  be  reserved  for  publication. 

For  the  present  year  the  following  themes  are  offered,  one  of  which 
must  be  chosen  : 

1.  The  Economic  Causes  of  the  Rebellion. 

2.  The  Development  of  the  Executive  under  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  The  Influence  of  the  City  in  the  Overthrow  of  Feudalism. 

4.  The  Jew  in  Mediaeval  Europe. 

The  Clarke  Prize  in  Oratory. 

Established  by  Sidney  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Park  River,  No.  Dakota. 

The  contest  for  this  prize  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Term, 
and  the  prize  of  $50.00,  for  excellence  in  oratory,  is  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day.     The  regulations  for  competition  are  as  follows  : 
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1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  has 
maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition,  may  present  an 
oration. 

2.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred words,  and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the  Regulations  for  Prize 
Composition. 

3.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  six  shall  be  selected 
for  public  delivery. 

4.  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  in 
composition  and  in  delivery. 

The  following  topics  are  offered  for  the  present  year,  one  of  which 
must  be  chosen : 

1.  The  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  Colonizer. 

2.  The  Problem  of  Modern  Missions. 

3.  The  New  South  and  the  Negro. 

4.  The  Destiny  of  Canada. 

5.  The  War  Cloud  in  Europe. 

6.  Wendell  Phillips  the  Agitator. 

The  Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate. 

The  Class  of  1884  have  established  a  fund  whose  annual  interest  will 
maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during  Commencement  week. 
The  competitors  will  be  chosen  from  the  Graduating  Class,  and  they  will 
be  selected  from  those  who  have  made  the  highest  averages  in  debate 
throughout  the  Senior  year.     The  prizes  are  $40.00  and  $20.00. 

The  Lewis  Commencement  Prize. 

Established  in  Memory  of  George  W.  M.  Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.  K,  by  the 
late  Prof essor  fohn  fames  Lewis,  LL.  D. 

On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum  of  $60.00  will  be 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  excels  in  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  an  original  oration. 

Regulations  of  the  Competition  for  the  George  IV.  M.  Lewis  Commence- 
ment Prize. 

1.  Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  shall  be  appointed  to  speak  at 
Commencement,  may  compete  for  this  prize. 

2.  Eight  minutes  will  be  the  limit  of  time  for  the  delivery  of  each 
oration. 

3.  The  Committee  of  Award  will  consist  of  five  persons  not  residents 
of  Hamilton. 

4.  The  sum  of  $60.00  will  be  awarded  without  division  to  one  orator 
before  the  close  of  the  Commencement  exercises. 
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Government. 


SPECIAL   REGULATIONS. 

Few  formal  laws  are  laid  down  by  the  University  for  the 
government  of  its  students.  It  is  expected  that  each  student, 
during  his  residence  in  the  University,  will  conduct  himself  in 
all  his  relations  as  a  gentleman.  Beyond  this,  formal  laws 
are  unnecessary.  Examinations,  oral  or  written,  are  con- 
ducted each  term  in  the  studies  of  the  term.  These  examina- 
tions are  conducted  publicly,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Faculty,  and  are  made  a  test  of  the  student's  proficiency  and 
qualification  for  advancement.  Beside  the  examination  each 
officer  grades  the  scholarship  of  his  students  at  each  day's 
performance  in  the  following  scale  of  merit :  Maximum  Grade, 
5  ;  Superior,  4 ;  Medium,  3  ;  Inferior,  2  ;  Minimum,  1 .  At  the 
close  of  each  term,  the  average  standing  is  recorded. 

No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have  passed  the  term 
examination  whose  term  standing  shall  not  have  reached  at 
least  3,  such  term  standing,  to  be  made  up  from  the  mark  for 
the  term's  work  and  the  mark  for  examination,  combined  in 
the  proportion  of  4  to  1 .  No  student,  except  by  special  vote 
of  the  Faculty,  shall  be  advanced  from  any  class  to  the  next 
higher,  unless  he  have  an  average  standing  of  3  in  every  de- 
partment of  study. 

Delinquents  in  term  examinations,  who  fail  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  special  examination  succeeding,  or  who  fail  to 
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pass  such  examination,  are  deprived  of  all  privileges  of  the 
class  room,  unless  a  postponement  of  examinations  to  a 
definite  time  is  granted  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty.  The 
above  regulation  applies  also  to  students  who  for  any  reason 
shall  fail  to  meet  their  appointments  in  Elocution  or  Oratory, 
and  shall  not  have  made  up  the  same  before  the  close  of  the 
term  in  which  the  appointments  occurred. 

If  a  student  shall  marry  during  his  course  of  study,  he  there- 
by dissolves  his  connection  with  the  University.  The  question 
of  re-admission  is  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  but 
in  no  case  shall  he  be  allowed  to  reenter  his  class. 

The  Dean  has  the  general  supervision,  under  the  Faculty, 
of  the  choice  of  elective  studies.  Students  are  required  to 
register  their  choice  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  term, 
but  it  is  desirable  that  such  choice  be  reported  before  the  close 
of  the  preceding  term.  After  the  second  Friday  night  of  the 
term  no  changes  will  be  allowed,  and  none  before  that  time, 
except  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Students  pursuing  a  select  course,  not  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree, may  upon  application  to  the  President,  receive  a  certifi- 
cate stating  the  courses  which  they  have  successfully  com- 
pleted. No  degree,  however,  can  be  conferred,  or  certificate 
given,  unless  the  applicant  shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral 
character,  settled  all  college  bills,  and  returned  all  books  to 
the  library. 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can 
compete  for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  But  all  who  enter 
the  regular  courses,  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  placed  upon 
an  equal  footing  in  such  competition,  unless  specified  con- 
ditions are  made. 
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No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  any  prize,  unless  he 
have  passed  all  examinations  prior  to  the  term  in  which  such 
competition  takes  place,  and  has  also  maintained  standing 
during  the  term  of  competition.  No  credit  in  class  standing 
is  given  for  prize  work.  Students  admitted  to  any  class  with 
conditions,  must  pass  examination  on  the  subjects  in  which 
conditions  have  been  imposed,  before  competing  for  any  prize. 

In  general,  it  is  expected,  that  each  student  will  be  present 
at  every  exercise  in  the  subjects  which  he  is  pursuing.  In 
order,  however,  to  cover  all  cases  of  necessary  absence,  an 
allowance  in  each  department  is  granted,  without  incurring 
any  disability  and  without  affecting  the  record  of  the  student 
for  scholarship.  In  no  case  however,  shall  the  absences  from 
the  exercises  of  any  subject  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  exercises 
of  the  term,  unless  the  student  be  specially  excused  by  the 
Faculty.  Those  who  exceed  the  number  of  absences  allowed, 
shall  be  considered  as  delinquents  in  the  work  of  the  term, 
and  shall  suffer  such  disability  as  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
department  shall  see  fit  to  impose.  In  all  cases  in  reckoning 
the  number  of  absences,  the  first  three  or  the  last  three  recita- 
tion days  of  the  term  shall  count  double. 
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Students, 


POST-GRADUATE. 


LOCKHART,  ALBERT  EDWIN,  A.  B., 

Madison. 


Chemistry. 


SENIOR   CLASS. 

[The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  course  pursued,  see  page  45.] 


Allen,  Arthur  Mosely, 

Georgetown. 

Baldwin,  James  Fosdick, 

Granville,  Ohio. 

Beckwith,  George  Sheldon, 

Schenectady. 

Biggs,  Louis  Carl  Huestis, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Carpenter,  Dan  Sheldon, 

Westport. 

Case,  Emmett  Inman, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Chollar,  Harvey  William, 

Homer. 

Gregg,  Hugh  Gilmore, 

Barnes  Corners. 

Haines,  Charles  Witcraft, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Howe,  Sherman  Lorenzo, 

East  Dover,  Vt. 

King,  Fred  Howard, 

Oswego. 


I. 

22  E.   C. 

I. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davies's. 

I. 

21  W.  C. 

I. 

25  E.  C. 

I. 

A.  K.  E.  House. 

I. 

32  E.  C. 

I. 

35  W.  C. 

I. 

37  E.  C. 

I. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Haines's. 

I. 

34  E.  C. 

I. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ingalls's. 
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Knight,  Archibald  Smith, 

Mexico. 

Lemon,  Charees  Augustus, 

Attica. 

Marenes,  Burton  Henry, 

Norwich. 

Murphy,  Howard  Wieeiam,  II 

Albany. 

Potter,  Henry  Stereing, 

Carthage. 

Potter,  Frank  Hazen, 

Carthage. 

Randaei,,  John  Herman, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Stevens,  Bemer  Tieson, 

Cochituate,  Mass. 

Sturges,  James  Verne, 

North  Norwich. 

Sutphin,  Archibaed  Heyer, 

Holmdel,  N.  J. 

Tayeor,  Arthur  Grant,         II 

Waverlv.  Pa. 

Wager,  Charees  Henry  Adams, 

Cohoes. 


A.  T.  House. 
32  W.  C. 

24  w.  c. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Sawdey's. 

32  E.  C. 

A.  r.  House. 

Mrs.  Riddell's. 

A.  K.  E.  House. 

24  W.  C. 

16  W.  C. 

Mr.  Patterson's. 

Professor  R.  W.  Moore's. 


Seniors, 
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JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Bacon,  Walter  Valentine,  I. 

Leyden. 

Belden,  Frank  Orson,  V 

Castile. 

Braker,  George,  Jr.. 

Brooklyn. 

Brokaw,  Lewis  Ellsworth, 

New  Market,  N.  J. 

Bryan,  Thomas  Joseph, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Coburn,  Fred  Eugene, 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Erdmann,  Adolph  Frederick, 

Brooklyn. 

Fitch,  Everett  Henry, 

Noank,  Conn. 

Gray,  Roland  Palmer, 

New  York. 

Harmon,  Dwight  Dana, 

Lawrenceville. 

Hendrickson,  Judson  Cooper, 

Mexico. 

Howd,  Emmott, 

Schenectady. 

Lang,  George  Wells, 

Skaneateles. 

Leonard,  James  Sydney,        II 

Hamilton. 

McAllister,  Harry  James, 

Towanda,  Pa. 

McLellan,  Robert  Inglis, 

Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Parsons,  Walter  Bergen,  V 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


#.  r.  A.  Hall. 

A.  T.  House. 

A.  K.  E.  House. 

20  E.  C. 

A.  K.  E.  House. 

$.  r.  A.  House. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Divine's. 

17  W.  C. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Swift's. 

34  B.  C. 
#.  T.  A.  Hall. 

22  W.  C. 

23  W.  C. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Leonard's. 

18  E.  C. 
41  E.  C. 

A.  K.  E.  House. 
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Pettes,  Benjamin  Hiram, 

Towanda,  Pa. 

Smith,  Preston  Hopkins, 

Hamilton. 

Smith,  Wiee  Bertrand, 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Tupper,  Edward  Leonard, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

White,  Wieeiam  Frank, 

Hamilton. 

Wood,  Ideee  Hartson, 

Boon ton, N.  J. 


I. 
III. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


18  E.  C. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Smith's. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Waldron's. 

A.  K.  E.  House. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  White's. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Waldron's. 


Juniors, 23. 
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SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 


Aldrich,  Cyrus, 

Hamilton. 

Becker,  Frederick  Curtis, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Blanden,  Merrill  Jay, 

Belleville. 

Briggs,  George  Albert, 

Hamilton. 

Bown,  Byron  Arthur, 

Fairport. 
Brownell,  Clark  Tinkham, 

Cambridge. 

Cheney,  Samuel  Torrey  Reed, 

Jamaica,  Vt. 

Chester,  Wayland  Morgan, 

Noank,  Conn. 

Clark,  Vinton  Albert, 

Hamilton. 

COLEGROVE,  DWIGHT  HEMAN, 
Clinton. 

Eddy,  Burt  Henry, 

West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Edwards,  James  Romulus, 

Mount  Vernon  Springs,  N.  C. 

Fogg,  Miller  Moore,  Jr., 

Palermo,  N.  J. 

Galpin,  Fred  Tower, 

Canandaigua. 
Goddard,  William  Dean, 

Hamilton. 

Hunter,  William,  Jr., 

Ilion. 

Johnson,  Edwin  Howard, 

Chelsea,  Mass. 


I. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Bonney's. 

I. 

A.  T.  House. 

I. 

37  B.  C. 

I. 

29  E.  C- 

I. 

A.  T.  House. 

I. 

37  W.  C. 

I. 

Miss  Maggie  Lillie's. 

I. 

17  W.  C. 

III. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clark's. 

I. 

Mr.  A.  Dart's. 

I. 

16  E.  C. 

I. 

28  W.  C. 

I. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Sawdey's. 

I. 

33  W.  C. 

I. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Goddard's. 

II. 

24  E.  C. 

I. 

36  E.  C. 
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Leete,  John  Hopkins,  I. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Leonard,  Walter  Adna,  I. 

Hoosick  Falls. 

Martin,  Herbert  E.,  I. 

Homer. 

Mets,  James  Andrew,  Jr.,  I. 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

Morris,  Frank  Richard,  I. 

Portlandville. 

Neweee,  Harry  Emory,  III. 

Davenport. 

Purinton,  Harry  Edward,  I. 

Buffalo. 

Rifenburgh,  George  LaFayette,    III. 

Charlotteville. 

Riseey,  Adna  Wood,  I. 

Syracuse. 

Rogers,  Aefred  Wieeiam,  i. 

Oneida. 

Sheedon,  Edward  Howard,  III. 

Wakefield,  Mass. 

Stark,  Ceifford,  I. 

Waverly. 

Schmidt,  Emanuee,  I. 

Hadiksvall,  Sweden. 

Steeee,  Wieeiam  Bergen,  I. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Stevenson,  Hugh  Thomas,  I. 

Albany. 

Strong,  Wieeiam  Maheon,  I. 

Terrytown,  Pa. 

Tayeor,  James  Paddock,  I. 

Hamilton. 

Wieson,  ChareES  Care,  I. 

Decatur,  111. 

Winters,  Harry  Sundereand,  I. 

San  Mateo,  Fla. 


A.  T.  House. 

9  W.  C. 

Smith  Block. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Waite's. 

A.  r.  House. 

A.  K.  E.  House. 

Dr.  Maynard's. 

Mrs.  Ingalls's. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Risley's. 

28  W.  C. 

30  E.  C. 

Miss  Berry's. 

Professor  Schmidt's. 

Mr.  Hum's. 

$.  F.  A.  Hall. 

37  W.  C. 

Professor  Taylor's. 

27  E.  C. 

Mrs.  Campbell's. 
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Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree. 


Irwin,  Joseph  Young, 

New  York. 

Many,  James  Warren, 

Mount  Vernon. 

Peddie,  John  Wayland, 

.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RockwelIv,  George  Wizard, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Scott,  Jay  Huntington, 

Albion,  Mich. 

Van  Kirk,  Herbert, 

Greenwich. 

Wilson,  James  Erwin, 

Dundee. 


31  E.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Abel's. 

A.  K.  E.  House. 

21  W.  C. 

15  w.  c. 

Mrs.  Kingsley's. 
13  E.  C. 


Sophomores, 43. 


STUDENTS. 
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FRESHMEN    CLASS. 


Ai,den,  Charges  Andrews, 

Hoosick  Falls. 

Anderson,  John  Benjamin, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Applegate,  John  Stilwell, 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Bacon,  Charees  Bowman, 

New  Eebanon. 

Bender,  Henry  Kane, 

Cossayuna. 

Beackford,  Eemer  Steele, 

New  Market,  N.  J. 

Bogart,  Wiee  Edwin, 

Masonville. 

Buckein,  Orvieee  Mieton, 

Kankakee,  111. 

Bustard,  Wileiam  Waeter, 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Bustin,  Dennis  Joseph, 

Towanda,  Pa. 

Carr,  George  Henry, 

Clarence  Center. 

Chester,  Howard  Eedridge, 

Albion. 

Chittenden,  Arthur  Smith, 

Binghamton. 

Clare,  Daniee  Hunt, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Dana,  Richard  Fades, 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Davis,  Jesse  Butrick, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Finch,  John  Wellington, 

Earlville. 


II 


Mr.  G.  W.  Waite's. 

20  W.  C. 

A.  K.  E.  House. 

Dr.  Maynard's. 

39  K.  C. 

Mr.  Hum's. 

College  Street. 

3  W.  C. 

3B.  C. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith's. 

33  E.  C. 

31  W.  C. 

Mr.  Barrett's. 

26  W.  C. 

Mr.  Barrett's. 

Mr.  Hubbard's. 

26  W.  C. 
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Grant,  Elmer  Daniel, 

Westville. 

I. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ingalls's. 

Griffith,  John  William, 

Nanticoke,  Pa. 

I. 

25  W.  C. 

Hatch,  Frederick  William, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I. 

14  w.  C. 

Hicks,  Kenneth  Clark, 

Canandaigua. 

I. 

33  W.  C. 

Law,  Charles  Blakeslee, 

Bartlett. 

IV. 

A.  T.  House. 

Maclay,  Walter, 

Fleetville,  Pa. 

I. 

25  W.  C. 

Molyneaux,  Harry  Samuel, 

Millview,  Pa. 

III. 

18  E.  C. 

Munro,  Fayette  Smith, 

Camillus. 

I. 

A.  K.  E.  House. 

Munro,  Phillip  Allen, 

Camillus. 

I. 

A.  K.  E.  House. 

Nims,  Herbert  Edward, 

Decatur,  111. 

I. 

27  E.  C. 

Sargent  ,Roscoe, 

Sandy  Creek. 

I. 

48  E.  C. 

Simpson,  Arthur  Henry, 

Wolverton,  Eng. 

V. 

44  E.  C. 

Spencer,  Francis  Henry, 

Deep  River,  Conn. 

III. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Waldron's. 

Stackpole,  Markham  Winslow, 

Hamilton. 

I. 

Mrs.  Stackpole's. 

Thompson,  Robert  Rhea, 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

I. 

3B.C 

Turner,  James  Olin, 

Middletown,  Conn. 

I. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Waldron's. 

Vredenburgh,  Irving  Ezra, 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

V. 

#.  r.  A    Hall. 

Waterhouse,  William  Parmelee, 

Beaufort,  .S.  C. 

III. 

Miss  Berry's. 

Watkins,  Arthur  Charles, 

I. 

48  E.  C. 

Sandy  Creek. 
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Williams,  Frank  Martin, 

Durham  ville. 

Williams,  George  David, 

Durhamville. 

Winters,  Herbert  Daniel, 

Duudee. 

Winters,  Walter  Payne, 

De  Land.  Fla. 

Woodruff,  Ernest  Hall, 

Waverly. 


Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree. 


Coote,  James, 

Brooklyn. 

Freeman,  Everett  Leroy, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Frisbie,  George  Albert, 

Camden. 

Hanks,  Harvey  Alexander, 

Cossayuna. 

Keeney,  Claude  Everett, 

Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

Patterson,  William  Lee, 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Sears,  Irving  Smith, 

Delphi. 

Walker,  Abbott  Revere, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wallen,  Edgar  Poe, 

West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


13  W.  C. 

13  w.  c. 
18  E.  C. 

Mrs.  Campbell's. 
Mr.  F.  H.'  Ingalls's. 

31  E.  C. 

4E.  C. 

A.  K.E.  House. 

Mrs.  Neiss's. 

A.  K.  E.  House. 

Mr.  Barrett's. 

Dr.  Tompkins's. 

14  W.  C. 
Mr.  Wallen 's. 


Freshmen, 


.50. 
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SUMMARY. 


Post-Graduate, i 

Senior  Class, _._ 23 

Junior  Class, 23 

Sophomore  Class, 43 

Freshmen  Class, 50 

Total 140 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


E.  C, East  College. 

W.  C, West  College. 
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Commencement   Exercises 


Thursday,  June  18,  1891. 


INVOCATION. 

Music. 

Salutatory  Oration, Gove  Griffith  Johnson. 

Music. 

Oration, "Cardinal  Newman  and  the  English  Church." 

George  Durward  Adams. 

Oration, "A  Nation's  Monument  to  Heroes." 

Wiuiam  Marvin  Bennett. 

Oration — "General  Sherman," Charles  Russell  Clapp. 

Music. 

Oration — "The  Mission  of  Charity," John  V.  Ellson. 

Oration — "Wendell  Phillips," Erwin  Charles  Harmon. 

Oration, "The  Future  of  Russian  Imperialism." 

Adoni  Judson  Hartness. 
Music. 

Oration, "In  Darkest  England:  An  Appeal." 

Newton  Clark  Holdridge. 

Oration, "The  Nineteenth  Century  Man  of  God." 

Gove  Griffith  Johnson. 

Philosophical  Oration,  -  -   "  The  Failure  of  Materialism . ' ' 

Arthur  Barlow  Potter. 
Music. 

Oration, "Our  Nation's  Debt  to  Her  Soldier  Survivors." 

George  Dicker  Knights. 

Oration — "A  Modern  Conviction," Elmer  William  Smith. 

Oration — "Robert  Browning:  Preacher," Homer  Fenton  Yale. 

Classical  Oration, "The  Puritan  in  America." 

Herbert  Morse  Burchard. 

Music. 

Valedictory  Oration  and  Addresses,  "Agnosticism  and  the  People. " 

Carl  Delos  Case. 

Music. 

CONFERRING  OF  A  WARDS  AND  DEGREES. 

BENEDICTION. 
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Degrees, 


Conferred  June  18,  1891. 


b.  p. 

Charles  Russell  Clapp Ballston. 

Edward  Glenn  Cook, Wilmington,  Del. 

John  V.  Ellson, Brooklyn. 

Arthur  Barlow  Potter, Alpena,  Mich. 

*  David  Franklin  Osgood, Verona. 

B.  S. 

Charles  Fletcher  Braman,  Jr., Mount  Morris. 

Willis  Locke  Rowlands, Utica. 

A.  B. 

George  Durward  Adams, Randallsville. 

Augustus  Nichols  Allen, Brookfield. 

William  Marvin  Bennett, Bainbridge. 

Herbert  Morse  Burchard, Hamilton. 

Carl  Delos  Case, Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Frank  Henry  Divine, --Binghamton. 

John  Bernard  Ekeley, Wahoo,  Neb. 

Erwin  Charles  Harmon, Edwards. 

Adoni  Judson  Hartness, North  Gage. 

James  Jerolaman  Higgins, Flemington,  N.  J. 

Newton  Clark  Holdridge, Elm,  N.  J. 

*  Deceased  April  14,  i8gi. 
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Gove  Griffith  Johnson, Burlington,  Iowa. 

George  Dicker  Knights, Russia. 

Albert  Edwin  Lockhart, Madison. 

Ernest  Ethan  Race, Greene. 

Elmer  William  Smith, Gouvenem. 

Henry  Joseph  Whalen, 1 Hamilton. 

Homer  Fenton  Yale, Bainbridge. 

A.   M.  (in  course.) 

Frank  Clawson  Barrett, Durham ville. 

Hiram  Lincoln  Benton, Bainbridge. 

William  Solyman  Coons, Ballston. 

George  William  Douglass, Brooklyn. 

Irving  Alonzo  Douglass, Brooklyn. 

Lewis  Anson  Eaton, Bangkok,  Siam. 

Edwin  Newton  Fletcher, Patten,  Me. 

Clayton  Grinnell, Broadalbin. 

Edgar  Burton  Hutchins, Morrill,  Kan. 

George  Benedict  Lawson, Delhi. 

Charles  Clark  Pierce, Walton. 

Fenton  Craig  Rowell, Factory  ville,  Perm. 

Eugene  Andrews  Rowland, Rome. 

Herbert  J.  Smith, ■_. Oswego. 

Ralph  Wilmer  Thomas, Albany. 

Dwight  Carpenter  Townsend, --Tabor,  Iowa. 

A.   M.  (ex  honore.) 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Ely,  Jr., Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Prof.  Louis  Edwin  Martin, Ongole,  India. 

Rev.  George  E.  Soper, Rochester. 

D.   D. 

Rev.  Albert  Edward  Waffle, Jamestown. 

LL.   D. 

President  John  H.  Harris, Bucknell  University. 
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Honors. 


Honors  in  the  Class  of  1891. 

Valedictory  Oration, Carl  Delos  Case. 

Salutatory  Oration, Gove  Griffith  Johnson. 

Classical  Oration, HERBERT  MORSE  Burchard. 

Philosophical  Oration, Arthur  Barlow  Potter. 

Phi   Beta  Kappa. 

The  first  three  men  of  the  Class,  and   Erwin    Charles   Harmon, 
were  received  as  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

The  Lewis  Commencement  Prizes  in  Oratory. 

Gove  Griffith  Johnson, First. 

Carl  Delos  Case, Second. 

("Rev.  D.  D.  MacLaurin, New  York. 

I  Rev.  J.  W.  Ford,  D.  D., St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Committee  of  Award,  \  Rev.  A.  E.  Waffle,  D.  D., Jamestown. 

|  Rev.  H.  B.  Grose, Ballston. 

[Rev.  G.  P.  Perry, Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

The  Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate. 

The  Resolution:     Resolved,  That  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  demand  a  further  restriction  upon  immigration. 

Affirmative— C.  R.  Clapp,  F.  H.  Divine,  E.  W.  Smith. 

Negative— -C.  D.  Case,  E.  C.  Harmon,  G.  G.  Johnson. 

Charles  Russell  Clapp, First. 

Gove  Griffith  Johnson, Second. 

(Rev.  S.  D.  Burchard,  D.  D., New  York. 

Committee  of  Award,  -J  Rev.  O.  E.  Mallory, Lowell,  Mass. 

(Hon.  C.  M.  Parke, Gloversville. 


HONORS.  lOI 


The  Clarke  Prize  in  Oratory. 

Contestants— G.  D.  Adams,  C.  D.  Case,  C.  R.  Clapp,  E.  C.  Harmon, 
*D.  F.  Osgood,  W.  L.  Rowlands. 

Awarded  to Charges  Russell  Clapp. 

Subject — The  Mantle  of  Liviiigstone. 

{E.  W.  Cushman,  Esq., ..-Hamilton. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Patterson, Hamilton. 
Rev.  H.  W.  P.  Allen, Hamilton. 

The  Bushnell   Historical   Prizes. 

i .  The  Changes  Wrought  by  William  the  Conquerer  in  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution, Ernest  Ethan  Race. 

2.  The  Changes  Wrought  by  William  the  Conquerer  in  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution, Erwin  Charles  Harmon. 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  University  of 

Minnesota. 

The  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes. 

Henry  Sterling  Potter, First. 

Arthur  Grant  Taylor, Second. 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  Frank  P.  Venable,  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  Lasher  Prizes  in   English  Composition. 

Jacob  George  Halaplian, First. 

Sherman  Lorenzo  Howe, Second. 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  C.  F.  Richardson,  Dartmouth  College. 
The  Allen  Prizes  in   English  Composition. 

William  Frank  White, ---First. 

Robert  Inglis  McLellan, Second. 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  J.  Scott  Clark,  Syracuse  University. 

*  Deceased  April  14,  1891. 
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The  Baldwin  Greek  Prizes. 

Wieeiam  Frank  White, First. 

Ideee  Hartson  Wood, Second. 

Committee    of     Award,     Professor     GEORGE     M.     Forbes,    Rochester 

University. 

The  Sophomore  Latin  Prizes. 

Everett  Henry  Fitch, First. 

George  Weles  Lang, Second. 

Committee  of  Award.  Professor  Edward   P.  Croweee,  D.  D.,  Amherst 

College. 

The  Thirteenth   Kingsford  Prize  Contest. 

CEASS  OE  1892. 

Hugh  Giemore  Gregg, First. 

James  Fosdick  Baedwin, _ Second. 

ceass  of  1893. 

Ideee  Hartson  Wood, First. 

Jay  Edward  Whiting, Second. 

ceass  of  1894. 

Mieeer  Moore  Fogg,  Jr., First. 

James  Paddock  Tayeor, Second. 

{Rev.  Leighton  Wieeiams, New  York. 
Rev.  Wieeiam  Humpstone, New  York. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Hutchinson, Utica. 


ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION.  I03 


The  Alumni  Association 


The  members  of  this  Association  consist  of  Graduates  from  any  one  ot 
the  courses  of  study  in  Colgate  University  or  Hamilton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  of  such  persons  as  have  received  Honorary  Degrees  from  the 
University.  These,  after  application,  are  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 
It  also  includes  Associate  Members,  duly  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 


Officers  for  1891-92. 

PRESIDENT, 

Rev.  Rohert  G.  Seymour,  D.  D.,  ('66,) Auburn,  N.  Y. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS, 

Rev.  E.  B.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  ('60,) Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  ('61,) New  York  City. 

C.  H.  Lewis,  Esq.,  ('73,) Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  W.  PETTEYS,  Esq.,  ('82,) Keyport,  N.J. 

SECRETARY, 

t    ■ 

C.  W.  Underhill,  Esq.,  ('62,) Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

TREASURER. 

Professor  J.  M.  Taylor,  ('67,) Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

ORATOR  AT  COMMENCEMENT,    1892, 

Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  ('56,) Logansport,  Ind. 

ALTERNATE, 

Professor  W.  P.  Thomson,  ('77,) Auburn,  N.  Y. 

NECROLOGIST, 

Professor  W.  H.  Crawshaw,  ('87,) Hamilton,  N.  Yr. 
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University  Calendar, 


1 891. 

September  10. 
December  18,  21,  22. 
December  22. 


1892. 
January  6. 
January  g. 
January  16. 

January  28. 
February  22. 
February  24. 
March  21-23. 

March  23. 

March  j/. 
April  2. 
April  6. 

April  8. 
April  27. 

May  5. 

May  28. 


Fall  Term  commenced  Thursday. 
Term-Examinations,    Friday,  Monday,    Tuesday. 
Fall  Term  closes,  Tuesday. 

Christmas  Vacation. 

Winter  Term  commences,  Wednesday. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

Osborn  Mathematical  Prize  Examination,  Satur- 
day. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday. 

Holiday  (Washington's  Birthday.) 

Clarke  Prize  Orations  presented,  Wednesday  Noon. 

Term-Examinations,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day. 

Winter  Term  closes,  Wednesday. 

Vacation  of  One  Week. 

Spring  Term  commences,  Thursday. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

Lasher  and  Allen  Prize  Essays  presented,  Wed- 
nesday Noon. 

Clark  Prize  Exhibition,  Friday. 

Bushnell  Historical  Theses  presented,  Wednesday 
Noon. 

Commencement  Orations  presented,  Thursday 
Noon. 

Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination,  Saturday. 
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May 

30. 

June  i. 

June 

3- 

June 

7,8. 

June 

8-/0. 

June 

13,  H 

June 

13- 

June 

14. 

June 

14. 

June 

14. 

June 

14. 

June 

'5- 

June 

15- 

June  16. 

Holiday  (Decoration  Day,)  Monday. 

Lawrence  Chemical  Prize  Examination,  Wednes- 
day Afternoon. 

Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examination,  Friday 
Afternoon. 

Examinations  of  the  Senior  Class,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday. 

Term-Examinations,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day. 

First  Entrance-Examinations,  Monday,  Tuesday. 

Kings  ford  Prize  Declamation,  Monday  Afternoon. 

Anniversary  of  Colgate  Academy,  Tuesday  Morn- 
ing. 

Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate,  Tuesday  Afternoon. 

Meeting  of  University  and  Education  Boards, 
Tuesday. 

Meeting  of  Education  Society,  Tuesday  Evening. 

Anniversary  of  the  Seminary,  Wednesday  Morn- 
ing. 

Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Wednesday 
Evening. 

Seventy-Second  Commencement  of  Colgate 
University,  Thursday. 


Vacation  of  Twelve  Weeks. 


September  6,  8. 

September  8. 
September  10. 
September  30. 
November  8. 


December  19,  20,  21, 
December  21. 


Second  Entrance-Examinations,  Tuesda}',  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday. 

Fall  Term  commences,  Thursday. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday, 

College  FAield-Day,  Friday. 

Holiday  (Election  Day,)  Tuesday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess,  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur- 
day. 

Term-Examinations,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day. 

Fall  Term  closes. 


Christmas  Vacation. 


INDEX. 
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INDEX. 


Absences,  Regulations  concerning,  85. 

Admission  to  Freshman  Class,  60 ;  to 
Advanced  Standing,  62 ;  to  Special 
Courses,  62  ;  by  Certificate,  63. 

Aid  to  Students,  75-78. 

Allen  Prize  Essays,  80. 

Alumni  Hall,  64. 

Alumni  Association,  103. 

Anglo-Saxon,  Courses  in,  23. 

Arabic,  Course  in,  21. 

Aramaic,  Courses  in,  21. 

Art,  History  of,  Course  in,  42. 

Arts,  Course  in,  46. 

Assyrian,  Course  in,  21. 

Astronomy,  Courses  in,  34. 

Bachelors'  Degrees,  45. 

Baldwin  Greek  Prizes,  79. 

Baptist  Documents,  Collection  of,  66. 

Biblical  Literature,  Department  of,  28 ; 

Courses  in,  29. 
Biology,  Courses  in,  35. 
Biology  and  Geology,  Department  of,  34  ; 

Equipment  of  Department,  69. 
Botany,  Courses  in,  75. 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  64. 
Bushnell  Historical  Prizes,  81. 

Calendar,  1892-3,  104  ;  University,  105. 
Chemistry,  Courses  in,  37  ;  Required  for 

Admission,  62  ;  Prizes,  81  ;  Award  ot 

Prizes,  101  ;  Expenses  of  Courses,  74. 
Chemist^'  and  Mineralogy,  Department 

of,  36  ;  Equipment  of  Department,  64. 
Christianity,  Evidences  of,  Course  in,  44. 
Clarke  Prize  in  Oratory,  81. 
Class  of  '84  Prize  Debate,  82. 
Colgate  Library  Building,  65. 
Colgate  University,  Historical  Sketch,  5. 
College,  East  and  West,  64. 
Commencement,   Exercises  of   1891,   97; 

Prize,  82  ;  Award  of  Prizes,  100. 
Corporation  of  the  University,  8. 
Courses  of  Study,  46. 

Debate,  Prizes,  82  ;  Award  of  Prizes,  100. 
Degrees,    Bachelors',    45;    Masters',    58; 

Conferred  in  1891,  98. 
Delinquents,  Examination  of,  83. 

Education  Society,  The,  75  ;  Scholar- 
ships, 76. 

Elective  Studies,  Choice  of,  45. 

Engineering,  Courses  in,  32-33. 

English,  Department  of,  22  ;  Courses  in, 
23-25  ;  Required  for  Admission,  60. 

Ethics,  Christian,  Courses  in,  44. 

Ethiopic,  Course  in,  22. 


for  Admis- 
Award     of 


Examinations,  Entrance,  62  ;  Term,  83  ; 

for  Delinquents,  83. 
Expenses,  73. 

Faculty,  13. 

French,  Courses  in,  26,  27;  for  Admis- 
sion, 61. 

Freshman  Class,  Admission  to,  60  ;  Stu- 
dents in,  93. 

Geology,  Courses  in,  36. 

German,  Courses  in,  27,  28  ;  for  Admis- 
sion, 61. 

Government,  83. 

Graduate  Courses,  58,  59. 

Graduates,  Resident,  58;  Non-resident,  59. 

Graduation,  Requirements  for,  45. 

Greek,  Department  of,  18 ;  for  Admis- 
sion, 61  ;  Prizes,  79 ;  Award  of 
Prizes,  102. 

Grounds,  66. 

Hebrew,  Courses  in,  21. 

History,  Courses  in,  39-4 
sion,  61  ;  Prizes,  8] 
Prizes,  101. 

History  and  Political  Science,  Depart- 
ment of,  38. 

Honors  for  1891,  100-101. 

Inquiry,  Society  of,  72. 
International  Law,  Course  in,  41. 
Italian,  Courses  in,  28. 

Junior  Class,  Students  in,  88. 

Kingsford  Prize  Declamations,  79 ; 
Award  of  Prizes,  102. 

Laboratory,  Chemical,  64  ;  Biologi- 
cal, 69. 

Lasher  Prize  Essays,  80 ;  Award  of 
Prizes,  101. 

Latin,  Department  of,  16  ;  for  Admission, 
61  ;  Prizes,  80  ;  Award  of  Prizes,  102. 

Law,  Roman,  Course  in,  41  ;  Interna- 
tional, Course  in,  41. 

Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes,  81  ;  Award  of 
Prizes,  101. 

Lewis  Commencement  Prize,  82  ;  Award 
of  Prizes,  100. 

Library,  Building,  65  ;  University,  67  ; 
Special  Collections  in,  67. 

Logic,  Course  in,  43. 

Mandaic,  Course  in,  22. 
Masters'  Degrees,  58. 
Material  Equipment,  64. 
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Mathematics,  Pure,  Department  of,  30  : 
for  Admission,  60  ;  Prizes,  79. 

Mechanics  and  Engineering,  Depart- 
ment of,  32. 

Mineralogy,  Courses  in,  37,  38. 

Ministerial  Students,  Aid  to,  75. 

Modern  Greek,  Course  in,  20. 

Modern  Languages,  Department  of,  26 ; 
for  Admission,  61. 

Museum,  Collections  in,  70. 

Oratory,    Courses    in,    30 ;     Prize,   81  ; 

Award  of  Prize,  101. 
Organization,  15. 
Osborn  Mathematical  Prizes,  79. 

Philology,       Comparative        Semitic, 

Course  in,  22. 
Philosophy,   Course  in  Letters  and,  50, 

52  ;  Department  of,  43. 
Phoenician,  Course  in,  22. 
Physics,  Course  in,  33. 
Physics     and    Astronomy,    Department 

of,  33- 
Physiology,  Course  in,  36. 
Political  Economy,  Department  of,  42. 
Post-Graduate  Studies,  58. 
Prizes,  79  ;  Award  of,  100. 
Provisional  Committee,  9. 
Psychology,  Course  in,  43. 

Regulations,  Special,  83. 
Religious  Societies,  72. 
Resources  and  Aid,  75. 


Rhetoric,  Courses  in,  29,  30. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  Department  of,  29. 

Roman  Law,  Course  in,  41. 

Samaritan,  Course  in,  22. 

Scholarships,  Education  Society,  76 ; 
University,  77. 

Science,  Courses  in  Letters  and,  54,  56  ; 
Equipment  of  Departments  of,  69  ; 
for  Admission,  62. 

Seminary  Courses,  Latin,  18  ;  Greek,  18  ; 
English,  24  ;  English  Constitutional 
History,  41  ;  Americau  History,  41. 

Senior  Class,  Students  in,  86. 

Socialism,  Contemporary,  Course  in,  42. 

Sophomore  Class,  Students  in,  90. 

Sophomore  Latin  Prizes,  80 ;  Award  of 
Prizes,  102. 

Special  Courses,  Admission  to,  62  ;  Cer- 
tificate of  Attainments  in,  84. 

Standing,  How  Determined,  83. 

Students,  Post-Graduate,  86 ;  Under- 
Graduate,  86-95. 

University,  Colgate,  Sketch  of,  5  ; 
Grounds,  66 ;  Library,  67  ;  Corpora- 
tion of,  8;  Faculty  of,  13;  Calen- 
dar, 105. 

West  College,  64. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  72. 

Zoology,  Courses  in,  35. 
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COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

* 4  Colgate  University "  is  the  name  of  the  institution 
which  from  1818  to  1846  was  known  as  the  Hamilton  Lit- 
erary and  Theological  Institution,  and  from  1846  to  1890 
as  Madison  University.  It  is  located  at  Hamilton, 
New  York.  It  is  the  child  of  the  Baptist  Education 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  originally 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  being  the  first  school  established  by 
Baptists  in  America  distinctively  for  ministerial  education. 
The  first  students  came  early  in  the  year  181 8,  but  the 
school  was  not  formally  opened  until  May  1st,  1820.  The 
course  of  study  took  form  gradually,  and  not  until  1829 
was  it  regularly  organized  to  cover  four  years.  In  1832  it 
was  extended  to  six  years,  and  in  1834  two  years  more 
were  added.  The  preparation  for  the  ministry  remained 
the  purpose  of  the  Institution  for  nearly  twenty  years,  but 
in  1839  it  was  opened  to  young  men  who  were  looking 
to  other  professions. 

The  Education  Society  applied  for  a  collegiate  charter  in 
1840,  and  again  in  1843,  but  failed  in  both  instances  be- 
cause the  legislature  did  not  believe  that  from  its  constitu- 
tion it  was  legally  competent  to  hold  and  enjoy  such 
powers.  In  1846  a  third  application  was  successful.  A 
new  corporation  was  formed,  and  full  University  powers 
and  privileges  were  granted.  The  new  body  assumed  the 
name  of  Madison  University  and  undertook  preparatory 
and  collegiate  educational  work,  leaving  the  theological 
department  as  before,  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  So- 
ciety. In  1853  the  Grammar  School  was  organized,  under 
the  care  of  the  University  Board,  and  in  1875  this  prepara- 
tory school  received  the  name  of  Colgate  Academy,  and 
entered  its  own  separate  building,  where  it  has  grown  to  be 
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a  strong  and  successful  institution.  In  1886  the  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary  also  entered  a  building  of  its  own, 
known  as  Eaton  Hall,  and  became  possessed  of  a  stronger 
and  more  independent  life. 

There    are  now,  therefore,  three  schools:  the  Academy, 
the    College,     and    the     Theological    Seminary.       While 
all     are    united    under    a    general     administration,    each 
has    its    own    organization,    and    each    is    free    to    de- 
velop   its   own    life   and   adopt   special   aims  of   its   own. 
It     is    intended     that    one    presidency,    as    in    the    past, 
shall     unite    the    three,    without     interfering    with    their 
individuality.      The  purpose  of  the  founders  to  train  young 
men  for  the  Christian  ministry   has  never   been   neglected 
by  their  successors,  and  the  presence  of  a  theological  sem- 
inary and  of  a  large  number  of  ministerial   students  in  all 
the  under-graduate  departments  can  not  fail  to  give  quality 
to  the  life  of  the  place.      The  students  of  the  college  have 
in    view    a    great   variety   of    callings,  and  its  alumni  are 
found  in  all  walks  of  life.      Effort  is  constantly  directed  to 
the  broadening  and  diversifying  of  the  courses  of  study,  in 
order  that  all  students  may  find  here  what  they  need.      The 
face  of  the  University    is  turned   forward,  and  there  are 
abundant  indications  that  the  receiving  of  the  new  name  is 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  progress.     The 
name,   "Colgate  University,"  though  not  received- till  after 
the  death  of  President  Dodge,  is  really  his  last  gift.     The 
change  was  approved  by  the  Regents  of  the   University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  March  13th,  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  April  22d,   1890. 


NOTE. 

For  a  catalogue  of  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  address 
Rev.  H.  S.  Loyd,  D.  D.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

For  a  catalogue  of  Colgate  Academy,  address,  Principal  John 
Greene,  Ph.  D.,  Hamilton  N.  Y. 
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LEONARD  W.  CRONKHITE,  Sandy  Hill. 

EDWARD  AUSTEN,  Glencoe,  Md. 

ISAAC  JOHNSON,  Yonkers. 

RUSSEL  WHEELER,  Utica. 

THOMSON  KINGSFORD,  Oswego. 

ISAAC  E.  GATES,  Orange,  N.  J. 

LEWIS  E.  GURLEY,  Troy. 
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JOHN  THORN,  Utica. 
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•Deceased  December  26,  1891. 
tDeceased  May  29,  1892. 
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PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

WILLIAM  HALE  MAYNARD,    D.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
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Deceased,  Oct.  6,  1892. 
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ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

ERNEST  FOX  NICHOLS,  B.  S., 
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On  Dec.  8th,  1892,  the  Trustees  created  a  department  of  Peda- 
gogy, and  a  department  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  On  the  same 
date,  the  following  appointments  were  made,  to  take  effect  Aug.  1st, 
1893: 

JOHN  GREENE,  Ph.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN. 

RALPH  WILMER  THOMAS,  A.  M., 

PROFESSOR  OF  RHETORIC  AND  ORATORY. 

CHARLES  HERBERT  THURBER,  A.  M., 

PROFESSOR  OF  PEDAGOGY. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Methods   and  Courses  of   Instruction   in   the   Several 
Departments 

The  organization  of  the  University  has  been  a  gradual 
growth.  Beginning  in  1818  with  one  student  and  one  in- 
structor, the  work  of  the  institution  has  been  steadily 
extended  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  distinctively 
organized  departments  giving  instruction  in  Philosophy, 
History  and  Political  Science,  Social  Science,  Art, 
Language  and  Literature,  Mathematics,  and  the  Natural 
Sciences.  The  officer  in  charge  of  each  department  is  alone 
responsible  for  its  aims  and  methods,  and  the  efficiency  of 
its  work,  and  while  holding  certain  definite  and  organic  re- 
lations to  the  whole  body  of  instruction,  is  left  independent 
to  seek  development  in  the  constant  improvement  of 
methods,  the  enlargement  of  scope,  and  the  addition  of 
new  facilities. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  methods  and 
courses  of  instruction  of  the  several  departments,  prepared 
by  the  respective  officers.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  each 
course  occupies  one  term. 
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The  Department  of  Latin 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  enable  the  student 
not  only  to  read  Latin  with  ease  and  rapidity  but  to  appre- 
ciate the  Latin  literature  and  to  understand  the  Roman 
life  and  civilization.  During  the  early  part  of  the  course 
attention  is  given  to  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms.  In 
connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Latin  historians  it  is 
designed  to  show  the  place  of  Rome  in  history  and  her 
contributions  to  the  development  of  civilization.  The  sev- 
eral authors  read  are  considered  with  reference  to  their 
style,  thought,  and  relation  to  their  own  times  and  to  gen- 
eral literature. 

The  relation  of  Latin  to  English  is  also  kept  in  view, 
and  careful  and  idiomatic  translations  are  insisted  upon  as 
a  means  of  acquiring  felicity  and  elegance  of  English  ex- 
pression. 

First  Year 

i.  Cicero.  The  De  Senectute  is  read  and  selections 
from  the  De  Amicitia  or  from  the  Letters.  Latin  syntax 
is  reviewed  and  daily  practice  given  in  pronouncing  Latin 
according  to  the  Roman  method.  Scipio's  Dream  is  read 
at  sight  and  at  hearing.  A  study  is  made  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Cicero  and  the  sources  from  which  his  philoso- 
phy is  derived. 

W.—F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Tacitus.  The  Germania  and  Agricola  are  studied 
and  selections  from  Livy  or  Nepos  read  at  sight.  There 
are  informal  lectures  and  discussions  upon  the  life  and 
writings  of  Tacitus  and  upon  the  history  of  Rome  during 
the  first  century  of  the  empire.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Latin  of  the  Silver  Age  as  illustrated  in  Tacitus  are  noted. 
A  study  is  made  of  Roman  provincial  government  ;  the 
origin,  characteristics,  and  mode  of  living  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  especially  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  ;  and  of  the 
Celts  in  Britain. 

M.—  W.,  9  A.  M.,   Winter  Term. 
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3.  Horace.  The  first  three  books  of  Odes  are  read. 
Latin  prosody  is  studied  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Horatian  metres.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  historical 
setting  of  the  Odes  and  to  the  geographical,  mythological, 
and  historical  allusions  contained  in  them. 

W.—F.,  3:30  P.  Jf.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

4.  Horace  and  Catullus.  The  Odes  of  Horace  are 
completed  with  the  greater  portion  of  his  Satires,  Epodes 
and  Epistles.  Selections  are  also  read  from  the  Poems  of 
Catullus.  Lectures  are  given  upon  Roman  history  from 
the  founding  of  the  city  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus. One  recitation  each  week  is  devoted  to  Wilkins' 
Primer  of  Roman  Literature. 

M.—F.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

5.  Juvenal  and  Persius.  Selections  from  the  Satires 
of  Persius  are  read,  and  those  Satires  of  Juvenal  which 
give  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  social  life  at  Rome.  Lec- 
tures are  given  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  Romans.  The 
aim  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  occupations 
and  amusements  of  the  various  grades  of   Roman  society. 

W.—F.,  11  A.  M„  Winter  Term. 

6.  Pliny.  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the 
Younger  are  read.  To  render  the  student  more  familiar 
with  the  epistolary  style,  selections  are  also  made  from  the 
Letters  of  Cicero  and  Seneca.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  Roman  law,  the  organization 
and  method  of  procedure  in  the  law  courts  and  senate. 

M.,  T.,  11  A.M.,  W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

7.  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  Captives  and  Rudens 
of  Plautus  are  studied,  the  Phormio  of  Terence  is  read  at 
sight.  A  study  is  made  of  the  Roman  drama  with  refer- 
ence to  its  method  of  presentation  and  effect  upon  public 
morals.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  forms  and  idioms 
peculiar  to  the  early  Latin  and  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  language. 

W.—F.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Roman  Literature.  This  course  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  required  work  in  Roman  Literature  and  to 
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give  any  who  are  preparing  to  teach  an  opportunity  for  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  authors.  Cruttwell's 
Roman  Literature  and  Sellar's  Roman  Poets  are  carefully 
read.  Sight  and  required  translations  are  made  from  the 
principal  authors  with  whom  the  student  is  not  already 
familiar. 

Th..  F.,  10  A.  31.,  Winter  Term. 

g.  Latin  Inscriptions.  Allen's  Remnants  of  Early 
Latin  is  used  as  a  text-book.  The  spelling,  sound,  and  in- 
flexion of  the  early  Latin  are  considered  as  a  basis  for 
studying  the  origin  and  determining  the   formation  of  the 

language. 

Th.,  F.,  10  A.  31.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Greek 

The  ends  primarily  sought  are  intellectual  discipline  and 
literary  culture.  The  translation  of  classic  masterpieces 
is  regarded  as  a  most  efficient  means  of  developing  the 
power  of  thought  and  expression  and  as  tending  most  sure- 
ly to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  and  discriminating  literary 
sense.  Greek  literature  is  also  treated  as  revealing  the 
peculiar  genius  of  an  exceptionally  gifted  people,  who  made 
important  and  permanent  contributions  to  human  civiliza- 
tion. The  critical  study  of  their  language  is  deemed  valu- 
able, not  only  for  mental  training,  but  as  leading  up, 
through  a  knowledge  of  their  literature  and  their  life,  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  real  significance  of  ancient  Greece 
to  the  world. 

There  are  six  prescribed  courses  of  instruction  given  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  Three  elective  courses 
are  open  either  to  Juniors  or  to  Seniors,  and  as  the  sub- 
jects offered  are  not  the  same  in  any  two  successive  years, 
the  study  of  Greek  may  be  pursued,  if  desired,  in  every 
college  term.  The  seminary  method  will  be  employed  in 
elective  courses,  whenever  it  is  most  advantageous.  Lec- 
tures upon  Greek  art  are  offered  to  Seniors. 

First  Year 

i.  Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry.  The  Odyssey  is  taken  up, 
or  the  later  books  of  the  Iliad.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  place  of  the  Homeric  Poems  in  literature,  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  heroic  age,  and  to  certain    phases  of 
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Greek  mythology.  The  work  in  Homer  is  followed  by  se- 
lections from  the  Lyric  Poets,  regarded  as  marking  a  tran- 
sitional stage  in  the  development  of  the  language,  and  as 
illustrating  the  beginnings  of  a  more  subjective,  reflective 
tendency  in  the  Greek  mind. 

M.—  W.,  10  A.  31.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Portions  of  these 
authors  are  read,  with  notice  in  the  former  of  peculiarities 
of  dialect,  and  in  the  latter  of  distinguishing  features  of 
style,  while  the  mode  of  historical  treatment  in  each  is  es- 
pecially considered.  Occasion  is  taken  to  give  to  the  class 
as  clear  an  outline  as  possible  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
down  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  with  a  view  of  encouraging 
more  extended  study. 

M.—W.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Socrates  and  His  Age.  The  reading  of  Plato's 
Apology  of  Socrates,  or  parts  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia, 
serves  for  the  study  of  Greek  Life  in  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  and  of  the  great  personality  that  was  so  prom- 
inent a  figure  of  the  period.  Regard  is  had  both  to  the 
varied  elements  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
ethical  side  of  Socrates'  teachings. 

M. — W.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 
Second  Year 

4.  The  Orators.  Demosthenes  is  studied,  either  in 
his  Oration  on  the  Crown,  or  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philip- 
pics. Attention  is  paid  to  the  principles  of  oratory  illus- 
trated, to  the  governmental  and  social  conditions  favorable 
to  eloquence,  and  to  the  distinctive  qualities  in  the  leading 
orators.  Illustrative  passages  from  various  orators  will  be 
given  by  the  Professor,  or  will  be  assigned  for  special  read- 
ings. Methods  of  legal  procedure  are  considered,  the  di- 
verse political  institutions  of  the  Greek  states,  and  the  gen- 
eral course  of  their  later  history. 

M.—  W.,  9  A  M,  Fall  Term. 

5.  The  Tragedians.  Selected  tragedies  of  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  read,  and  prelections  from 
other  plays  are  given,  in  order  to  secure  as  large  ac- 
quaintance as  possible  with  the  Greek  tragedians.  The 
class  prepare  essays  upon  topics  related  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek   drama,  and  upon  Greek  literature  in    general.      In 
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these  essays,  and  in  the  discussions  of  the  class-room,  the 
principal  Greek  authors  are  treated.  In  the  reading  of  the 
dramatists  the  style  and  ethical  spirit  of  each  is  especially 
considered. 

M.—F.,  9  A.M.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  Comedy.  Aristophanes'  ' '  Clouds  "  is  taken  up,  not 
simply  to  enlarge  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
stage,  but  to  afford  a  fuller  comprehension  of  those  com- 
plex intellectual  and  moral  movements  of  the  times  which 
are  mirrored  in  the  works  of  Aristophanes.  In  this  course, 
as  in  that  devoted  to  tragedy,  comparisons- will  be  indi- 
cated with  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  modern  world. 
Readings  from  Lucian  may  accompanyjor  ^be  substituted 
for  the  work  in  Aristophanes. 

M. — W.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

7.  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  study  of  this  late,  but 
important  phase  of  the  language  will  be  pursued  by  read- 
ing in  alternate  years  selections  from  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, and  selections  from  the  Septuagint.  These  will  be 
treated  on  the  linguistic  side.  Opportunity  for  direct  ac- 
quaintance with  the  former  is  deemed  important  for  every 
student  of  Greek,  while  the  latter  will  be  of  service  to  any 
who  contemplate  theological  study. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  study  of  these  authors 
in  the  original  will  be  pursued  in  alternate  years.  In 
Plato  the  Phaedo  will  be  read,  or  selections  from  his  Re- 
public ;  in  Aristotle,  portions  of  his  Ethics.  Regard  will 
be  had  to  the  literary  quality  of  these  writers,  but  attention 
will  chiefly  be  given  to  the  subject-matter,  with  a  view  to 
preparing  the  student  to  investigate  the  general  course  of 
philosophic  thought  among  the  Greeks. 

W.—F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  This  course  will 
be  given  in  English,  and  will  be  offered  to  all  Juniors. 
The  aim  will  be  to  trace  the  progress  of  philosophic  in- 
quiry among  the  Greeks  from  Thales  to  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  to  estimate  its  significance,  and  to  show  its 
bearing  upon  modern  thought.  A  brief  manual  will  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  instruction.      There  will  also  be  lectures 
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by  the  professor,  and  essays  will  be  prepared  by  the  class. 
The  seminary  method  will  be  used  in  part,  and  the  students 
will  have  access  to  the  best  translations,  as  well  as  to 
various  historical  and  critical  treatises. 

W.—F.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

10.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  of- 
ficer, opportunity  is  offered  to  any  who  may  desire  it,  for 
some  acquaintance  with  modern  Greek. 

Time  of  the  exercise  to  be  arranged  on  the  organization 
of  the  class. 


The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages 

Course  I  is  offered  to  students  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  Courses  J  and  13  may  be  taken  by  students  in 
the  Senior  year.  Courses  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  11  are 
open  only  to  students  who  have  already  taken  course  I. 
Courses  5,  9  and  12  can  be  elected  only  by  students  who 
have  already  studied  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Third  or  Fourth  Year 

1.  Hebrew,  (a)  Orthography,  Morphology  and  Ele- 
ments of  Syntax  (Harper);  (J?)  Translation  and 
study  of  Genesis;  (c)  Sight-reading  in  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy. 

T.—F.,  9  A.  M.,  Three  Terms. 

Courses  in  1892=1893 

(The  figures  within  the  marks  of  parenthesis  denote  the 
number  of  hours  per  week;  the  hours  are  fixed  from  term 
to  term  and  announced  in  the  printed  schedules  of  the 
Seminary.) 

2.  Hebrew:  Jeremiah  (2)  Fall  Term;  Chronicles  (2) 
Spring  Term. 

3.  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  :  Ecclesiastes  (2)  Win- 
ter Term. 

4.  Arabic  :  (a)  Grammar  (Lansing);  (b)  Arabic  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  (2)  Fall  Term. 

5.  Arabic1  (advanced):  (a)  Syntax,  (Lansing  and 
Caspari);   (b)  the  Quran   (2)  Winter  Term. 
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6.  Palestinian  Aramaic  :  (a)  Grammar,  (Brown  and 
Kautzsch);  (J?)  Bible  and  Targums  (2)  Spring 
Term. 

7.  Documentary  History  of  the  Relations  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine   (2)  Winter  Term. 

Courses  in  1893=1894 

8.  Hebrew: — (a)  Prosody,  (Harper,  Kautzsch,  Wickes); 
{b)  Interpretation  of  Job  (2)  Fall  Term;  Ezekiel 
(2)  Winter  Term;  Zechariah  (2)  Spring  Term. 

9.  Ethiopic: — (a)  Grammar,  (Praetorius  and  Dill- 
mann),  (b)  Ascensio   Isaiae  (2)  Fall  Term. 

10.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac): — (a)  Grammar,  (Nes- 
tle and  Noldeke);  (b)  Peshitta;  (c)  Specilegium 
Syriacum  (2)  Winter  Term. 

11.  Assyrian: — (a)  Grammar,  (Lyon  and  Delitzsch;) 
(b)  Transliterated  Texts;  (c)  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions (2)  Spring  Term. 

12.  Comparative  Semitic  Philology: — (a)  General 
Semitic  Grammar,  (Wright  and  Noldeke) ;  (b)  Com- 
parative Study  of  the  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Samaritan, 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic  Texts  of  Gen.  i-iv  (2)  Spring 
Term. 

1 3.  Documentary  History  of  Arabia  (2)  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  English 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  fol- 
lowing: First,  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
English  literature  as  will  give  an  adequate  basis  for  the 
study  of  individual  authors  and  works  in  their  proper  rela- 
tions; second,  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  great  lit- 
erary periods  and  with  the  most  prominent  authors  in  each; 
third,  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  literary  criticism 
and  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  various  forms  of  literary 
art;  fourth,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  English  language.  These  objects  are  sought, 
not  merely  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  de- 
veloping a  broad  culture  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  a 
great  literature.      It  is  intended,    by    the  general   arrange- 
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ment  of  courses  and  by  the  plan  of  work  in  each,  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  the  historical  and  critical  methods 
of  literary  study. 

First  Year 

The  History  of  English  Literature.  This  course 
presents  a  study  of  the  history  of  English  literature  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  present  time.  Standard  works  upon 
the  subject  are  carefully  read,  and  are  supplemented  in  the 
class  room  by  discussions,  readings,  and  written  reviews. 
The  constant  endeavor  is  made  to  evolve  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite historical  outline,  to  present  the  various  facts  in  their 
true  proportion,  and  to  leave  so  far  as  possible  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  leading  authors  and  their  work.  This  course 
extends  through  the  whole  year,  and  courses  of  reading 
will  be  suggested  each  term  illustrative  of  the  literary 
periods  under  consideration. 

Th.  and  F.,  9  A.  M.,  Fall   Term  ;    10  A.  M.,  Winter   Term  ;    9  A.  M., 

Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

2.  Anglo-Saxon.  Elementary  course.  The  grammar 
of  the  language  is  carefully  studied;  and  special  attention 
is  given  to  acquiring  facility  in  the  reading  of  ordinary  An- 
glo-Saxon prose.  Selections  are  read  from  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on Chronicle,  Alfred,  iElfric,  Wulfstan,  and  others.  The 
relation  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  English  is  constantly 
emphasized;  and  the  basis  is  laid  for  a  proper  study  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  English  language. 

Th.  and  F,llA.  31.,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Anglo-Saxon.  Poetry.  Some  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  classical  Anglo-Saxon  poems  are  read,  not  only  for 
their  linguistic  interest,  but  also  as  a  revelation  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  An  outline  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  is  given;  and  the  beginnings  of 
modern  English  literature  are  traced.  As  a  rule,  '  'Beo- 
wulf "  will  be  read  in  alternate  years  with  Caedmon's  ''Exo- 
dus" and  "Daniel"  and  Cynewulfs    "Elene." 

M.  and  T.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Early  and  Middle  English.  From  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  age  of  Chaucer.  The  language  is  traced 
through  the  various  stages  of  its  development  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  modern  English;  and  observation  is  made  as  to 
the  general  character  of  the  literature  during    these  centu- 
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ries  of  transition.      Representative  selections  are   read  in 
chronological    order.      Special    attention  is    given    to  the 
English  of  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries. 
M.  and  7\,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Courses  2,  3,  and  4  are  continuous,  and  are  designed  to 
give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  English  tongue  as  will  enable  him  to  carry 
on  his  studies  independently  of  the  instructor. 

5.  Elizabethan  Poetry.  The  purely  poetical  litera- 
ture of  the  age  is  studied  through  the  masterpieces  of  rep- 
resentative poets,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  chief 
works  of  Spenser  and  Milton  and  to  the  Sonnets  of  Shakes- 
pere.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  critical  essays,  and  is  based  upon  a  thorough 
course  of  poetical,  historical,  and  critical  reading.  This 
first  course  in  the  study  of  poetry  is  made  the  basis  for  the 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  poetic  art. 

M.—  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

6.  Elizabethan  Drama.  An  historical  and  critical 
study  of  the  rise,  development,  and  characteristics  of  the 
English  drama  in  the  time  of  Shakespere.  The  various 
stages  of  its  growth  are  carefully  noted  ;  and  critical  study 
is  made  of  representative  works  from  leading  dramatists. 
One  leading  play  of  Shakespere  is  carefully  examined  by 
means  of  lectures.  Other  plays  are  then  studied  by  the 
class  according  to  the  methods  thus  illustrated,  the  several 
elements  of  each  play  being  treated  by  means  of  class-room 
discussions  and  critical  essays  upon  various  topics.  Effort 
is  made  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  plays  studied, 
and  to  arrive  through  them  at  abetter  knowledge  of  Shakes- 
pere's  dramatic  art  and  of  the  principles  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism. It  is  hoped  that  Courses  5  and  6  will  lay  the  basis 
for  a  true  historical  estimate  of  Shakespere's  work  and 
genius. 

31.— W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

7.  English  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A 
study  of  English  poetry  from  Dryden  to  Burns.  Repre- 
sentative poems  are  carefully  studied ;  the  masterpieces  of 
the  most  prominent  poets  are  discussed  in  critical  essays ; 
and  the  development  of  the  poetry  of  the  age  through  its 
various  phases  is  investigated  by  means  of  collateral  read- 
ing.     The   general  method  <is  similar  to  that  followed  in 
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Course  5  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  is 
assumed,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the  investigation 
of  individual  characteristics. 

M.-W.,  3:30  P.  if.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

8.  English  Romantic  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish poetry  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  work  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  The  master- 
pieces of  these  poets  are  studied,  by  means  of  discussions, 
reports,  and  critical  essays  ;  individual  characteristics  are 
noted  ;  the  marked  changes  in  the  spirit  and  method  of 
poetry  are  investigated  ;  and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  re- 
lation of  these  changes  to  the  political,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual movements  of  the  age.  The  general  method  is  similar 
to  that  followed  in  Course  7,  except  that  the  student  is 
here  encouraged  to  a  freer  and  more  independent  study  of 
the  facts  and  principles  of  literature. 

M.—  W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

9.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  and  their  contemporaries.  Poetical 
masterpieces  are  critically  studied,  as  in  previous  courses  ; 
and  the  leading  poets  are  especially  considered  as  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  age.  The  method 
and  purpose  of  the  course  are  similar  to  those  of  Course  8. 
Free  discussion  of  the  questions  involved  is  especially 
urged. 

M.—  W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

10.  American  Literature.  Upon  the  basis  of  the 
literary  principles  determined  in  previous  courses,  a  study 
is  here  made  of  the  general  development  of  American  liter- 
ature, of  the  characteristics  of  its  various  forms  and  classes, 
and  of  the  representative  works  of  leading  authors  in  its 
various  departments.  Selected  masterpieces  are  treated 
by  means  of  essays  ;  and  authors,  works,  and  literary  prin- 
ciples are  freely  discussed.  An  historical  outline  of  Ameri- 
can literature  is  given. 

M.—  W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

1 1 .      English  Prose.     An  historical   and  critical  study 
of  representative  prose  writers,  not  including  the  novelists. 
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The   historical   development   of   English   prose   is    rapidly 
traced  by  a  study,  of  typical  specimens.      Critical  essays  on 
selected   prose  masterpieces  are   supplemented  by  discus- 
sions concerning  authors,  works,  and  literary  principles. 
M.—W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Fall  lerm. 

12.  English  Fiction.  The  rise,  development,  and 
characteristics  of  the  English  novel.  Works  of  representa- 
tive novelists  are  read,  special  attention  being  given  to  lead- 
ing novels  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot. 
Certain  selected  novels  are  treated  by  means  of  class  essays. 
Special  attention  is  given,  by  means  of  lectures  and  general 
discussions,  to  an  examination  of  the  laws  of  fiction  and  of 
the  principles  of  criticism  involved. 

M.—  W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

Course  1  must  precede  the  other  courses.  Courses  2,  3, 
and  4,  must  be  taken  in  the  order  named.  Course  5  must 
precede  Courses  7,  8,  and  9 ;  and  students  are  strongly 
urged  to  take  elective  literary  courses  in  chronological 
order.  Courses  11  and  12  will  be  given  in  alternate  years 
with  Courses  8  and  9  respectively. 


The  Department  of  Modern  Languages 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  :  First,  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  technical  knowledge  of  the  more  important  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe  sufficient  to  read  their  literatures 
with  understanding,  ease  and  enjoyment,  without  transla- 
tion, and  to  translate  ordinary  English  prose  into  idiomatic 
German  or  French  ;  Second,  to  present  to  the  student  a 
general  idea  of  the  literary  history  of  each  language  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  special  important  epochs  ;  Third, 
by  occasional  lectures  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  to 
give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  cities,  customs,  and  life, 
of  the  people  whose  language  is  studied. 

First  Year 

1.  French.  Special  practice  in  pronunciation  and  in 
memorizing  short  selections.  Systematic  drill  in  Grammar, 
with  special  reference  to  syntax,  rapid  reading  of  selections 
from  Souvestre,  Merimee,  Augier,  and  Labiche.     For  more 
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advanced  work,  Corneille's   "Le  Cid"  and  k'Le  Menteur," 
and  Racine's  "Les  Plaideurs." 

This  course  extends  through  the  entire  year  and  is  de- 
signed not  simply  as  a  foundation  in  acquiring  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  but  also  as  an  intro- 
duction to  classic  French  literature.  Accordingly  during 
the  third  term  of  the  year  occasional  lectures  will  be  intro- 
duced. 

M.  and  T,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
Th.  and  F.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
M.  and  T.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

2.  German.  Elementary  course.  Grammar  (Whit- 
ney's Brief).  Practice  in  pronunciation  and  in  memoriz- 
ing short  selections,  systematic  drill  in  grammar,  with 
special  reference  to  syntax.  Rapid  reading  of  modern 
works  of  fiction  and  history,  including  selections  from 
Hauff,  Heyse,  Storm,  and  Freitag.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  is  given  to  German  composition  and  to  rapid  and 
extended  reading  from  such  works  as  Schiller's  '  'Das  Lied 
von  der  Glocke,"  Goethe's  "Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  (il- 
lustrated by  stereopticon  views)  and  Heine's    "Die   Harz- 

reise." 

W.,  2:30  P.  M.;  Th.  and  F.,  11  A.M.,  Fall  Term. 

M.  and  T.  11  A.  M.;  W.  2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

W.—F.,  11  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

3.  French.  Moliere  ;  "Les  Precieuses  Ridicules," 
"Le  Tartuffe,"  "Le  Misanthrope."  Lectures  on  the  French 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Essays  by  class  on 
topics  relating  to  literary,  social,  and  intellectual,  life  of 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  A.M.,  Fall  Term. 

4.  French.  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Lectures.  Selections  from  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Beau- 
marchais  and  Le  Sage.  Besides  the  works  read  in  the 
class,  selections  will  be  assigned  for  private  reading  upon 
which  an  examination  will  be  held. 

T.  and  W.,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

5.  French.  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lectures.       Selections    from     Lamartine,     Victor    Hugo, 
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Sainte-Beuve  and  Chateaubriand.      Selections  assigned  to 
eaeh  member  of  the  class  for  reading  outside  of  the  class- 
room, upon  which  an  examination  will  be  required. 
Th.  and  F.,  10  A.  31.,  Spring  Term. 

6.  German.  Lessing :  "Minna  von  Barnhelm," 
"Emilia  Galotti,"  and  prose  selections.  Lectures  on  Les- 
sing's  work  and  influence  in  the  regeneration  of  German 
literature.  Introduction  to  classic  German  literature. 
Especial  attention  given  to  the  drama. 

M.—  W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

7.  German.  Schiller  :  "Maria  Stuart,"  "Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,"  "Wilhelm  Tell."  Lectures,  accompanied 
by  an  extensive  collection  of  stereopticon  views,  on  the 
important  works  of  Schiller  and  on  the  classic  German  lit- 
erature of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Es- 
says by  the  class  on  topics  connected  with  the  reading. 

M.—  W.,  3:30  P.  M„  Winter  Term. 

8.  German.  Goethe:  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen "  or 
* '  Egmont, "  ' '  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris, "  and  ' '  Torquato  Tasso  " 
(Thomas).  The  Life  of  Goethe  in  connection  with  selec- 
tions from  '  <  Dichtung  and  Wahrheit. "  Lectures  on  Goethe's 
Work  and  Influence. 

M.—  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Fourth  Year 

9.  German.  Goethe's  "Faust."  Essays  on  literary 
and  philosophical  subjects  suggested  by  the  reading. 
Lectures  on  Faust,  accompanied  by  an  extensive  series  of 
stereopticon  illustrations. 

M.,9  A.  M.;  Th.  and  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 

10.  German.  Lyric  poetry.  Outline  of  German  lit- 
erature from  the  earliest  times  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Lectures,  accompanied  by  stereopticon  illustrations. 

W.,  10  A.  31. ;  Th.  and  F.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

11.  Italian.  Elementary  course.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  acquire  facility  in  reading.  The  time  will 
therefore  be  devoted  largely  to  drill  in  the  grammar  and  to 
rapid  reading  of  selections  from  Farina,  de  Amicis,  dall' 
Ongaro  and  Manzoni.  The  student's  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  French  will  be  put  to  constant  use.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  professor  in  charge. 
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12.  Italian.  Tasso:  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata ;" 
Dante:  "  L'Inferno;"  an  outline  of  Italian  literature,  with 
lectures  and  essays.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge.  Courses  1 1  and  1 2  will  not  be  offered  in 
1893-94. 


The  Department  of  Biblical  Literature 

In  this  department,  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  made 
the  subjects  of  literary  study  and  criticism.  The  Bible  is 
considered  simply  as  a  collection  of  books,  forming  a 
unique  national  literature  which  was  a  natural  product  of 
a  peculiar  national  life,  and  was  intended  by  its  authors  to 
be  a  help  towards  the  securing  of  a  national  destiny  in 
which  they  believed  and  for  which  they  hoped.  The  work 
of  this  department  is  arranged  as  follows: 

1.  Analytical  Studies:  A  careful  literary  analysis 
of  specimen  books,  including  all  kinds  of  the  literature,  is 
made.  The  object  of  this  analysis  is  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  in  regard  to  both 
substance  and  form. 

Th.  and  F.,  11  A.M.,  Winter  Term. 

2.  Inductive  and  Comparative  Studies:  (i)  By 
careful  observation,  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in  the  Bible,  are  as- 
certained. Then,  by  inductions  based  upon  these  ascer- 
tained characteristics,  the  authors  and  the  dates  of  the  Bib- 
lical books  are  determined,  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  (2) 
The  agreements  and  differences  of  the  various  kinds  of  the 
Biblical  literature,  both  in  contents  and  characteristics, 
when  compared  with  like  kinds  in  other  great  literatures, 
are  discovered;  and  the  relative  value  of  the  Biblical  liter- 
ature, in  comparison  with  these  other  literatures,  is  deter- 
mined. 

Th.  and  F.,  11  A.M.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  aid  the  student  in  the 
acquirement  of  a  correct  and  forcible  English  style,  to  de- 
velop his  powers  of   literary  expression,  and   to   cultivate 
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proficiency  in  public  address.  The  following  courses  ex- 
tend over  the  four  undergraduate  years  of  the  University, 
forming  a  complete  and  extended  series,  and  are  designed 
to  afford  any  diligent  student  ample  preparation  for  public 
life. 

First  Year 

i.  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  subject  of  style  in 
Genung's  ' '  Practical  Rhetoric. "  The  various  principles 
involved  are  illustrated  by  a  study  of  selections  from 
Genung's  "Handbook  of  Rhetorical  Analysis."  The 
formal  work  in  the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  class- 
room discussions,  criticism  of  essays,  reference  to  Richard 
Grant  White's  "Words  and  Their  Uses,"  Trench  "On  the 
Study  of  Words,  "etc. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  A.  M.t  Fall  Term. 

2.  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  general  processes  of  in- 
vention and  of  the  several  kinds  of  composition  in  Genung's 
"Practical  Rhetoric."  Illustration  of  principles  by  a 
study  of  selections  from  Genung's  "Rhetorical  Analysis." 
In  addition  to  the  formal  work  in  the  text-books,  each 
member  of  the  class  is  required  to  present  themes,  plans, 
and  exercises  in  the  various  kinds  of  composition  ;  and 
these  are  freely  criticised  before  the  class. 

Th.  and  F.,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term;  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

First  and  Second  Years 

3.  Oratory.  The  formal  study  of  the  principles  of 
Elocution  is  pursued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  year, 
with  one  exercise  a  week.  The  text-book  used  is  Russell's 
"  Vocal  Culture."  In  addition  to  the  above,  weekly  exer- 
cises in  declamation  are  continued  through  two  whole 
years  ;  and  students  receive  private  drill  in  preparation  for 
each  public  appearance. 

Th  ,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall   Term;   2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  and  Spring   Terms  of 

Freshman  ¥ear.  ' 

F.,  1:30  P.  M.,  throughout  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years. 

Third  Year 

4.  Oratory.  Exercises  in  the  composition  and  deliv- 
ery of  orations  are  continued  throughout  the  Junior  year. 
Each  production  is  read  and  criticised  with  the  author  by 
special  appointment.  A  subsequent  public  appearance  is 
required. 
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Fourth  Year 

5.  Oratory.  A  course  in  forensics  is  offered  as  an 
elective  two  hour  course  to  those  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  preceding  courses  and  who  desire  drill  in  extem- 
poraneous speaking. 

W.,  8:30  P.  M.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 


The  Department  of  Mathematics 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the 
Freshman  year,  and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or 
elective  studies,  throughout  the  entire  undergraduate 
course.  The  work  is  conducted  by  aid  of  text-books  with 
lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate 
and  precise  expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent and  logical  thinking  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods 
and  principles  of  each  subject. 

First  Year 

1.  Geometry.  Solid  and  Spherical;  Exercises  in 
Geometrical  Invention  and  Applications  ;  Theory  of  Limits. 

M.—F.,  9  A.M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Algebra.  Differentiation  of  Algebraic,  Logarith- 
mic, and  Exponential  Functions  ;  Development  of  Func- 
tions in  Series  ;  Convergency  and  Summation  of  Series  ; 
Theory  and  Computation  of  Logarithms  ;  Permutations, 
Combinations,  and  Probability ;  Theory  of  Equations. 

M.—F.,  11  A.  31.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  The  Theory 
of  the  Trigonometric  Functions  and  its  application  to  the 
solution  of  plane  triangles  and  to  surveying. 

M.—F.,  11  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

4.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Napier's  Rules  and 
Analogies  ;  Gauss's  Equations,  and  their  application  to  the 
solution  of  spherical  triangles. 

M.—W.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term,  Five  Weeks. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry.  The  Straight  Line,  the 
Conic  Sections,  the  General  Equation  of  the   Second   De- 
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gree,  and  Higher  Plane   Curves,  in   Plane  Geometry  ;   and 

the  Point,  the   Straight  Line,  the   Plane,  and    Surfaces  of 

Revolution,  in  Solid  Geometry. 

M.—  W.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term,,  Nine  Weeks,  and  M.—W.  10  A.  M.,  Winter 

Term. 

6.  Calculus.  Differentiation  and  Practical  Applica- 
tions ;  Direct  Integration  and  its  Application  to  the  Deter- 
mination of  Areas  and  Volumes,  and  the  Rectification  of 
Curves  ;  Successive  Differentiation  ;  Evaluation  of  Inde- 
terminate forms  ;  Development  of  Functions  in  Series  ;  Max- 
ima and  Minima. 

This  course  may  be  elected  by  any  student  who  has 
taken  the  first  five  courses.  While  designed  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  subsequent  courses  in  this  subject,  it  is 
adapted  to  those  also  who  wish  in  a  short  time  to  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  the  Calculus. 
M.  —  W.,  9  A.M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

7.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  Course  6,  and  em- 
braces the  remaining  subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus,  except 
the  chapter  on  the  Method  of  Infinitesimals. 

M.—W.,  10  A.M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  Course  7,  and  em- 
braces the  Infinitesimal  Method  and  Applications,  also  the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Calculus.  Books  of  refer- 
ence: the  Treatises  of  Williamson,  Duhamel,  Price  and 
Bertrand,  Bledsoe's  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  and  Ball's 
History  of  Mathematics. 

W.—F.,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  Determinants.      Muir's  Determinants. 

M.—W.,  10  A.M.,  Spring  Term. 

Fourth  Year 

10.  Theory  of  Equations.  Burnside  and  Panton's 
Theory  of  Equations. 

Th.  and  F.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

11.  Quaternions.  Hardy's  Quaternions.  Books  of  ref- 
erence: the  Treatises  of  Tait,    and  Kelland  and  Tait. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
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The  Department  of   Physics   and  Astronomy 

First  Year 

Course  i.  Mechanics,  sound,  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  Three  hours  a  week  through  the 
year.  Course  I  is  given  in  recitations  from  text 
books,  lectures,  experimental  demonstration  of  im- 
portant principles  and  written  reviews.  This  course 
is  intended  to  give  students  a  clear  notion  of  the 
scientific  method  of  study,  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  fundamental  laws  which  underlie  phenomena 
in  the  physical  universe. 

W.—F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
M.—W.,  11  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
M. —  W.,  11  A.  M.,  /Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

Course  2.      General    astronomy    taught    by    text-book 
recitations,  lectures,  and  written  reviews. 
M.—F.,  9  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course  3.  Laboratory  work.  Two  hours  a  week,  Win- 
ter and  Spring  Terms. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  in- 
sight into  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  making 
physical  measurements  and  includes  quantitative 
experiments  performed  by  the  student  in  mechanics,, 
sound,  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  Course  1,  phys- 
ics, necessarily  precedes  this  course  and  students 
are  strongly  advised  to  prepare  themselves  in  ana- 
lytic geometry  and  the  calculus  before  taking  up 
the  laboratory  work. 

M.  and  T.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 


The    Department    of    Geology    and    Natural 

History 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  such 
knowledge  of  the  several  subjects,  as  a  scheme  of  general 
education  requires.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  geological 
courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  two  years  of  continuous 
work  to  those  who  may  wish  to  teach  geology  or  pursue  it 
as  a  profession.      To  arouse  interest  in  nature,  to  teach  the 
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art  of  rapid  and  accurate  observation,  and  skill  in  reason- 
ing from  cause  to  effect  and  effect  to  cause,  are  held  to  be 
equally  important  to  the  general  and  the  special  student  of 
natural  science.  The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures. 
Text  books  for  supplementary  reading  are  required,  with 
oral  and  written  reviews.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
literature  of  the  subjects,  and  habits  of  independent  inves- 
tigation are  fostered.  The  significant  questions  which 
subjects  in  natural  history  raise  at  the  present  time  will 
receive  such  discussion  as  may  be  suitable.  Hours  for  lab- 
oratory and  field  work  are  arranged  after  the  organization 
of  classes. 


GEOLOGY 

First  Year 

i.  Dynamical  Geology.  The  lectures  treat  of  the 
applications  of  energy  in  the  making  of  the  earth.  The 
relations  of  our  planet  to  the  sun  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  work  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
effects  of  water  in  rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  subterranean  chan- 
nels, and  glaciers,  form  the  earlier  subjects  of  the  course. 
The  igneous  forces  are  then  studied,  as  seen  in  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  mountain  making,  and  the  development  of 
continents.  Several  lectures  are  given  on  the  geological 
work  of  organisms.  The  course  deals  particularly  with  the 
development  of  geographic  forms,  the  evolution  of  scenery 
and  the  effects  of  geological  forces  upon  the  course  of 
human  history.  Four  half-day  excursions  are  made,  for 
the  study  of  the  surface  geology  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamil- 
ton. The  larger  manuals  of  Dana  or  Le  Conte  are  required 
in  this  and  subsequent  geological  courses. 
Wed.—F.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.       LlTHOLOGICAL     AND     STRUCTURAL     GEOLOGY.        This 

course  begins  with  an  elementary  study  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  rocks.  The  lectures  then  deal  with  structural 
forms,  such  as  stratified,  tilted,  faulted  and  folded  rocks, 
dikes,  lava  sheets,  mineral  veins,  the  general  form  of  the 
earth,  the  structure  and  topography  of  continents  and 
mountains  as  determined  by  upheaval  and  general  ero- 
sion. 

Tu.,  Wed.,  :?:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
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3.  Historical  Geology.  An  elementary  course  with 
special  reference  to  students  who  wish  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  succession  of  events  in  geological  time. 
Among  the  special  topics  are,  the  climate,  geography, 
plants,  and  animals,  of  the  various  periods;  economical 
products  important  in  special  formations,  as  fuels,  pig- 
ments, ores,  mineral  waters,  salt,  pottery  clays,  and  build- 
ing materials;  geological  time;  the  last  glacial  period;  the  an- 
tiquity of  man,  and  the  history  of  geological  science.  The 
course  requires  four  field  excursions,  the  accessible  locali- 
ties affording  the  best  opportunities  for  beginning  the  study 
of  historical  geology. 

W„  10  A.  M.,  Th.  and  F.,  9  A.M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

4.  Palaeontology.  A  study  of  fossil  organisms,  their 
manner  of  preservation,  their  value  as  a  geological  record, 
their  systematic  relations  and  succession  in  time.  The  ap- 
pearance and  extinction  of  great  groups,  and  probable  an- 
cestry of  existing  forms  are  treated,  with  a  critical  study 
of  evolution.  The  history  and  present  state  of  opinion, 
and  the  factors  of  evolution  are  made  themes  for  careful 
discussion.  Laboratory  work  two  hours  each  week. 
Courses  (3)  and  (7)  are  required  in  preparation.  Three 
hour  course. 

Tu.,  Wed.,  2:30  P.  M.t  Fall  Term. 

5.  Advanced  Palaeontology.  A  course  in  research, 
upon  some  group  of  fossil  forms,  with  library  and  labora- 
tory work  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  :  may  be  taken 
as  a  three  or  five  hour  course,  with  laboratory  work  four 
or  seven  hours  a  week. 

Winter  Term. 

6.  Advanced  Historical  Geology.  The  special  study 
of  some  Paleozoic  horizon  near  Hamilton.  This  is  mainly 
a  course  in  field  work,  with  attention  to  stratigraphy, 
geographic  distribution,  and  characteristic  fossils.  To 
those  who  prefer,  problems  in  the  glacial  geology  of  Cen- 
tral New  York  may  be  assigned.  The  course  will  include 
instruction  in  the  history  and  methods  of  geological  sur- 
veying :   may  be  taken  for  three  or  five  hours. 

Spring  Term. 
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7.  Zoology.  This  course  deals  with  elementary  biol- 
ogy, the  principles  of  classification,  and  the  general  mor- 
phology of  the  principal  groups  of  animals.  The  inver- 
tebrates will  receive  chief  attention,  with  concluding  lec- 
tures on  the  vertebrates.  The  course  is  designed  to  give 
such  general  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  all  edu- 
cated persons  should  have.  Laboratory  work,  two  hours  a 
week.  Packard's  Zoology  required  for  reference.  Junior 
elective,  three  hour  course. 

Th.,  and  F.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

8.  Botany.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  like  that  of  (7). 
The  structure  and  classification  of  plants,  their  distribution 
and  economic  uses  are  treated,  with  attention  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  flowering  plants.  Laboratory,  two  hours 
a  week.  Gray's  Structural  Botany  and  Manual  are  required. 
Junior  elective,  three  hour  course. 

M.  and  T.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  scientific  study,  and  especially, 
to  give  the  student  thorough  training  in  habits  of  accuracy 
and  observation.  The  work  of  Course  1  is  conducted  in 
the  class  room  by  means  of  a  text  book  with  experimental 
lectures.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  done  in  the 
laboratory,  which  is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  study  of  analytical  chemistry. 

First  Year 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  course  for  beginners,  ex- 
tending through  the  non-metallic  elements.  There  are 
daily  recitations  from  a  text  book,  and  frequent  experi- 
mental lectures. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  college,  and  for 
entrance  to  Courses  IV  and  V. 

M.—F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

2.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  Qualitative 
Analysis,  including  the  determination  of  simple  inorganic 
substances.  The  work  in  the  laboratory  is  supplemented 
by  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  metallic  elements. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:80  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
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3.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  Course 
2  including  the  various  methods  employed  for  the  qualita- 
tive separation  of  the  metals.  A  supplementary  course  of 
lectures  on  some  of  the  more  important  chemical  theories 
and  molecular  forces  will  be  given. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Analytical  and  Organic  Chemistry.  This  in- 
cludes the  study  of  some  of  the  rarer  elements  and  of  the 
qualitative  determination  of  minerals,  together  with  a  short 
course  of  lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:50  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  Quantitative 
Analysis  occupying  two  terms.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course 
to  make  the  student  familiar  with  all  the  important  quan- 
titative determinations  and  separations  of  the  elements, 
and  to  this  end  the  different  methods,  gravimetric,  volu- 
metric, and  electrolytic,  are  employed. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 

6.  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry.  This  follows 
the  general  course  in  Quantitative  Analysis  and  includes 
the  analysis  of  minerals  and  some  of  the  simpler  courses 
in  Technical  Analysis.  The  exhaustive  study  of  these 
subjects  is  not  attempted,  the  aim  being  to  give  the  gen- 
eral methods  of  work  in  each. 

M.    F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

7.  Mineralogy.  This  is  offered  to  any  student  in  the 
Senior  class,  who  has  pursued  or  is  pursuing  a  course 
in  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  work  is  conducted  by 
means  of  lectures,  with  occasional  examinations  upon 
the  same.  The  first  part  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  crys- 
tallography, and  the  remainder  to  the  study  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  minerals  and  their  determina- 
tion. 

31.— W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Mineralogy.  To  those  wishing  to  continue  the  pre- 
ceding course,  practical  work  is  offered  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students,  the  aim  being  to  teach  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  general  methods  of  mineralogical  work. 

Th.  and  F.,  1:30—3:30  P.  if.,  Winter  Term. 
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Fourth  Year 

9.  Special  Analytical  Chemistry.  For  students  in 
Courses  4  and  5,  and  for  special  students.  This  follows 
Course  6  in  Analytical  Chemistry  and  is  intended  for  the 
more  exhaustive  study  of  the  work  there  offered,  as  well  as 
to  teach  methods  of  original  work. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

10.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  course  extends  through 
two  terms.  The  different  methods  of  ultimate  organic 
analysis  are  taught,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  building  up 
compounds  synthetically.  Subsequently,  original  work  in 
the  formation  and  investigation  of  compounds  may  be  un- 
dertaken. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M ,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

Each  of  the  above  laboratory  courses  is  a  full  equivalent 
of  a  five  hour  a  week  elective  study,  each  student  being 
required  to  work  two  hours  a  day  for  five  days  each  week. 


The  Department  of  History 

In  the  department  of  History  the  following  courses  will 
be  offered: 

First  Year 

Course  I.      A  study  of  prehistoric   man  and  the  earliest 
institutions. 

M.—W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course    II.        Political    and    Institutional    History    of 
Greece. 

Th.  and  F.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course  III.      Political    and    Institutional     History     of 
Rome. 

M.—F.,  1:30  P.  M„  Winter  Term. 

Course  IV.      Mediaeval  History,  from    Constantine    to 
the  Reformation. 

M. —  W.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Course  V.      Institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Th.  and  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 
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Second  Year 

Course  VI.      Period  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
M.—W.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course  VII.      English  Constitutional  Law. 
Th.  and  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course  VIII.      The  French  Revolution. 

M.—F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

Course  IX.      American  History,  Colonial  Period,  and  War 
of  Independence. 

M.  —  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Course  X.      Nineteenth  Century,  and  Current  Events. 
Th.  and  F.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Courses  I — V  are  offered  to  members  of  the  Senior 
and  Junior  classes;  courses  VI — X  to  members 
of  the  Senior  class  only.  Courses  IV,  VIII, 
and  IX,  will  be  given  mostly  by  lectures,  with 
frequent  oral  and  written  examinations.  Courses 
V,  VII,  and  X  will  be  conducted  according  to  the 
seminary  method.  In  the  remaining  courses  the 
method  employed  will  be  that  of  a  text  book  as  a 
basis,  supplemented  by  lectures.  A  few  lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  History  and  occasional  lectures 
on  topics  of  current  interest  will  be  given  to  both 
classes  during  the  year. 


The  Department  of  Political  Economy 

i.  Political  Economy.  Daily  recitations  from 
Walker's  Political  Economy,  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
discussions.  The  text  furnishes  to  the  student  a  clear 
statement  of  principles.  Then,  by  questions,  by  drawing 
the  student  into  discussions,  by  encouraging  him  to  ex- 
press his  difficulties  freely,  the  instructor  endeavors  to  fix 
principles,  and  to  direct  attention  to  their  practical  work- 
ing in  concrete  cases. 

W. — F.>  11  A.  M.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 
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2.      Contemporary  Socialism.     The  views  of  the  most 
prominent  living  socialists  are  brought  before  the  class  by 
means  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  criticisms. 
M.  and  Tn.,  Spring  Term. 

The  hour  of  exercise  is  determined  after  the  organization 
of  the  Class. 


The  History  of  Art 

In  the  Senior  year  instruction  is  given  in  the  History  of 
Architecture  and  Sculpture.  The  hand-books  used  by  the 
student  are  largely  supplemented  with  lectures,  illustrated 
by  a  copious  collection  of  slides  and  photographs.  In 
these  illustrated  lectures  a  Calcium  Light  Stereopticon 
is  employed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  Greek  Architecture.  Its  connection  with 
earlier  styles,  particularly  with  the  Assyrian  and^Egyptian, 
are  noted,  and  the  modifications  and  additions  made  by 
the  Romans  are  also  traced.  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
Architecture  are  likewise  treated.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
give  some  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  sculpture,  to  show  the  relation  between  classical 
and  mediaeval  art,  and  to  bring  out  those  principles  which 
gave  to  the  plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring  preemi- 
nence as  the  standard  of  taste. 

Th.  and  F.t  1:30  P.  M.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 
Th.  and  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Note — The  instruction  in  this  subject  is  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Andrews. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy 

First  Year 

i.  Logic.  It  is  the  object  of  this  department  to  give 
the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  embrac- 
ing both  Formal  and  Applied  Logic.  The  nature,  sphere, 
limitations,  and  applications  of  principles  are  defined  and 
illustrated.  To  make  the  study  a  discipline,  and  to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  practical  results,  the  student,  during- the 
last  half  of  the  term,  is  subjected  to  a  daily  analysis  of 
c 
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arguments  and  fallacies  in  a  manner  not  only  to  compel  a 
knowledge  of  principles  and  methods,  but  to  induce  cor- 
rect habits  of  thinking. 

M.—F.,  9  A.M.,  Fall  Term. 

See  also  Courses  8  and  9,  Department  of  Greek. 
Second  Year 

The  required  work  of  the  Senior  Class  in  this  depart- 
ment consists  of  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  The  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  nature 
of  man  is  studied  both  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  men- 
tal discipline  of  the  student  and  as  a  basis  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sound  and  independent  conception  of  man  in  his 
relations  to  the  World,  Society,  and  God.  Lectures  and 
text-book  study  are  supplemented  by  essays  and  free  class- 
room discussions.  The  student  is  encouraged  in  every 
way  possible  to  think  for  himself. 

2.  Psychology.  The  subject  is  presented  as  science  of 
mind  to  be  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  and  on  the  other  from  speculative  philosophy, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  intimate  relation  of  psychical 
phenomena  to  the  physical  organism  and  the  metaphysi- 
cal implications  of  psychological  laws  are  carefully  con- 
sidered. Hoffding's  ' '  Outlines  of  Psychology  "  is  used  as 
a  text-book.  For  reference  and  supplementary  reading 
the  works  of  Porter,  Ladd,  and  James,  are  especially  rec- 
ommended. 

M.—F.,  10  A.M.,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Ethics.  After  a  brief  survey  and  analysis  of  the 
principal  phenomena  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  leading  types  of  Ethical  theory,  the  attempt  is 
made  with  these  data  to  construct  a  tenable  theory  of 
Ethics,  and  then  to  show  the  application  of  ethical  princi- 
ples to  the  practical  life  of  individuals  and  of  social  or- 
ganisms. Andrews'  "Syllabus  of  the  Elements  of  Ethics" 
is  used  as  the  basis  for  instruction. 

M.  and  T.,  11  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  present  the.  philosophical  grounds  for  a  theistic 
conception  of  the  universe,  and  then,  after  determining 
the  needs  of  man's  religious  nature  by  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  religious  ideas  and  practices,  to  examine   the  his- 
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torical  evidences  for  Christianity  and  its  essential  teachings, 
and  to  show  how  it  satisfies  these  needs.  The  following 
works  are  recommended  for  reference:  Dodge,  "Evi- 
dences of  Christianity;"  Schurman,  "Belief  in  God;" 
Pfleiderer,  "  Philosophy  of  Religion  ;"  Tiele,  "  Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Religion;"  Bruce,  "Apologetics." 
M.  and  T.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  as  electives  for  Seniors: 

$.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  work  on 
this  subject  by  Falckenberg  will  probably  be  used  as  a 
text-book.  This  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  essays 
and  discussions,  and  considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to  a 
first-hand  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  works  of 
the  greatest  modern  thinkers. 

M.—  W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

W.—F.,  9  A.  M.,   Winter  Term. 

W.—F.,  9  A.M.,  Spring  Term. 

6.  Advanced  Ethics.  This  course  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  Course  3.  Its  character  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  number,  time  and  wants  of  the  students 
electing  it.  (1.)  It  may  take  the  form  of  a  study  of  the 
History  of  Ethics,  in  which  case  Sidgwick's  work  on  that 
subject  will  be  used  as  a  basis,  or  again,  (2)  it  may  consist 
of  a  critical  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  important 
recent  works  on  Ethics,  e.g.,  Martineau,  "Types  of  Ethical 
Theory;"  Sidgwick,  "Methods  of  Ethics;"  Green,  "Pro- 
legomena toEthics." 

W.—F.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 


The  Department  of  Pedagogy 

Education  is  so  universal  an  interest  that  a  college  or 
university  curriculum  might  well  include  its  history  and 
theory,  without  reference  to  their  practical  applications; 
£>ut  in  view  of  the  hopeful  growth  of  a  professional  spirit 
among  teachers,  and  of  the  fact  that  positions  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  are  supplied  from  the  ranks  of  college 
graduates  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  enjoyed  a 
special  normal  school  training,  there  exists  a  stronger  rea- 
son than  this  general  interest  for  the  existence  of  college 
courses  in  Pedagogy.  It  is  the  province  of  courses  in  Ped- 
agogy to  point  out  the  development  of  the  human  mind;  to 
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suggest  the  best  way  of  sharing  in  that  development,  and 
to  give  a  wide  outlook  over  previous  experiments  in  educa- 
tion— in  short,  to  present  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  those 
scientific,  historical,  and  ethical,  relations  which  alone  give 
it  its  right  significance. 

That  it  is  important  to  combine  with  this  more  theoreti- 
cal training  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  schools  is  universally  recognized,  but  on  ac- 
count of  obvious  difficulties,  it  is  not  generally  practiced. 
In  this  important  respect  the  department  of  Pedagogy  in 
Colgate  University  is  believed  to  be  unique.  The  presence 
on  the  University  grounds  of  a  large  aud  successful 
academy  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  students  in  Pedagogy 
for  direct  contact  with  school  work  which  will  be  utilized 
in  every  practicable  way. 

The  courses  in  Pedagogy  are  elective,  being  open 
in  general  to  Seniors,  and  in  some  cases  to  special 
students.  Students  taking  these  courses  must  preferably 
have  already  had  the  general  course  in  Psychology,  or  they 
may  take  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  courses  in  Pedagogy. 
The  following  courses  are  offered: 

i.  History  of  Education,  with  reference  to  the 
ideal  conceptions  of  manhood  and  womanhood  that  have 
prevailed  at  various  times  and  among  various  peoples  and 
the  methods  employed  and  proposed  to  realize  them. 
Lectures,  reports  and  conferences.  Three  hours'  course. 
M.—  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Institutes  of  Education  :  an  attempt  to  formu- 
late a  rational  theory  of  education  to  the  end  that  educa- 
tion may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  nature  of  children 
and  youth.     Three  hours'  course. 

M.  and  T.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  School  Organization  and  Management  and 
Methods  of  Teaching  Subjects  in  Secondary  Schools. 
This  course  is  mainly  practical  and  experimental,  and  can 
be  taken  only  in  connection  with  courses  1  and  2.  For  the 
Fall  and  Winter  Terms  it  will  consist  of  one  hour  a  week 
spent  by  each  student,  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  professor, 
in  attendance  at  the  regular  class  exercises  in  Colgate 
Academy  or  some  other  easily  accessible  school.  Occa- 
sionally classes  in  Colgate  Academy  will  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  member  of  the  class  in  Pedagogy  for  one    or 
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more  recitation  periods.  If  practicable,  excursions  will  be 
arranged  to  neighboring  institutions.  The  class  will  meet 
occasionally  to  hear  reports  on  and  criticisms  of  its  work. 
It  is  intended  that  the  students  in  this  course  shall  acquire 
some  familiarity  with  every  step  in  our  educational  system 
from  the  district  schools  of  the  country  to  the  college  and 
university.  In  the  Spring  Term  lectures  will  be  given  on 
the  school  systems  of  other  countries  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  Germany,  the  training  of  teachers,  school  discipline, 
etc.  In  addition,  lectures  may  be  expected  from 
various  members  of  the  faculty  treating  of  the  place  of 
their  several  specialties  in  the  school  curriculum  and 
methods  and  appliances  for  teaching  them. 
M.  —  W.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  Bachelors'  Degrees 

The  University  provides  five  distinct  and  parallel  courses 
of  instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelors'  Degrees: 

I.  A  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  Latin  and  Greek  for 
matriculation,    and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Arts. 

II.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Philosophy,  requiring 
Greek  and  German  for  matriculation,  and  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

III.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Philosophy,  requiring 
Latin  and  German  for  matriculation,  and  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

IV.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring, 
with  Latin  and  French,  certain  scientific  subjects  for 
matriculation,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

V.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring, 
with  German  and  French  and  the  elements  of  Latin,  cer- 
tain scientific  subjects  for  matriculation,  and  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

These  several  courses  extend  over  four  undergraduate 
years,    and  consist  of  prescribed   and   elective   studies  in 
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Philosophy,  History  and  Political  Science,  Art,  Language 
and  Literature,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science.  Each 
student  is  required  to  have  not  less  than  seventeen  hours 
of  work  per  week,  except  during  the  third  term  of  Senior 
year,  when  only  twelve  are  required.  In  courses  I,  II,  and 
III,  all  the  work  of  the  first  five  terms,  with  fourteen 
hours  of  the  sixth  term,  is  prescribed.  In  courses  IV  and 
V,  all  the  work  of  the  first  six  terms  is  prescribed.  In  all 
the  courses,  seven  hours  per  week  during  Junior  year,  and 
five  during  Senior  year,  are  prescribed.  In  addition  to 
these,  each  student  must  select  from  the  elective  studies 
offered,  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired amount. 

A    synopsis   of  the  several  undergraduate    courses    fol- 
lows. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Synopsis  of    Requirements    for  Bachelors'    Degrees 


I.     COURSE   IN   ARTS 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 


Freshman  Year 

Latin:     [Courses  1-3.]     Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Horace. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Greek:  [Courses  1-3.]  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plato's  Apology  of  Soc- 
rates. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:  [Course  1.]  Systematic  drill  in  grammar  with  special  reference 
to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to  the  course  in 
French  literature. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory  :  [Courses  1  and  2 ;  Course  3  begun.]  Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week, 

Mathematics  :  [Courses  1-3.]  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Algebra 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year 

Latin  :     [Courses  4  and  5.]     Horace,  Catullus,  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Greek:  [Courses  4-6.]  Demosthenes,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripidest 
Aristophanes,  and  Lucian. 

Fall  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

English  :     [Course  1]     History  of  English  Literature. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

German:     [Course  2.]    Elementary  drill  in  Grammar  and  Reader.     Gen- 
eral introduction  to  the  courses  in  German  Literature. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
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Oratory:     [Coarse  3  completed.]     Declamations. 

Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Mathematics  :  [Courses  4  and  5.]  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analytic 
Geometry. 

Two  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  :     [Course  1.]    General  Chemistry,  Elementary  Course. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Latin:     [Course  6.]     Pliny. 
Mathematics  :     [Course  6.]     Calculus. 

Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Junior  Year 

Philosophy:     [Course  1.]    Logic,  Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature  :  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Analysis  of  specimen  books. 
Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in  the 
Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory  :     [Course  4.]     Orations  by  appointment  through  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  in  the  Fall 
Term,  and  thirteen  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 
The  elective  courses  open  to  Juniors  are  the  following  : 

Fall  Term.  -Latin:  Plautus  and  Terence.  Greek:  New  Testa- 
ment. Hebrew.  English :  Elizabethan  Poetry,  Anglo-Saxon. 
French :  Moliere.  German :  Lessing.  Mathematics  :  Cal- 
culus. Physics.  Geology.  Chemistry:  [Course  2.]  History: 
[Courses  1  and  2.] 

Winter  Term.  Latin :  Roman  Literature.  Greek :  Plato  or  Aris- 
totle. Hebrew.  English :  Elizabethan  Drama,  Anglo-Saxon. 
French :  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  German  : 
Schiller.  Mathematics :  Calculus.  Physics.  Geology.  Zool- 
ogy.    Chemistry:     [Course  3]     History:     [Course  3.] 

Spring  Term.  Latin  Inscriptions.  Hebrew.  English :  Eighteenth 
Century  Poetry,  Early  and  Middle  English.  French  :  Litera- 
ture of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  German :  Goethe.  Mathe- 
matics :  Determinants.  Physics.  Botany.  Geology.  Chem- 
istry: [Course  4. J  History:  [Courses  4  and  5.]  History  of 
Gieek  Philosophy. 
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Senior  Year 


Philosophy  :  [Courses  2,  3,  and  4.]  Psychology,  Ethics,  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Pall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy  :    [Course  1.]    Walker.     Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  wort  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during  the 
Spring  Term.     The  elective  courses  open  to  Seniors  are  the  following : 

Fall  Term.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic.  English:  Romantic  Poetry. 
German:  Goethe's  Faust.  Italian.  Debates.  Mathematics: 
Theory  of  Equations.  Astronomy.  Paleontology.  Chemistry : 
[Courses.]  Mineralogy:  [Course  7.]  History:  [Courses  6  and 
7.]     History  of  Art.    History  of  Modern  Philosophy.     Pedagogy. 

Winter  Term.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  classical  Aramaic,  Semitic  History. 
English:  Victorian  Poetry.  German:  Goethe's  Faust.  Ital- 
ian. Debates.  Mathematics:  Quaternions.  Physics.  Geol- 
ogy. Chemistry:  [Course  5. J  Mineralogy:  [Course  8.]  His" 
tory:  [Course  8.]  History  of  Art.  History  of  Modern  Philos- 
ophy.    Advanced  Ethics.     Pedagogy. 

Spring  Term.  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Palestinian  Aramaic,  Comparative 
Semitic  Philology.  American  Poetry,  or  English  Fiction.  Ger- 
man: Lyric  Poetry.  Italian.  Physics.  Chemistry:  [Course 
6.]  History.  [Courses  9  and  10.]  History  of  Art.  Socialism. 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy.     Advanced  Ethics.     Pedagogy. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  elective  courses  of  the  Junior  year  are  open 
to  Seniors,  where  hours  of  recitation  do  not  conflict. 


II.     COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 


Freshman  Year 

Greek  :  [Courses  1-3.]  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plato's  Apology  of  Soc- 
rates. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:  [Course  1.]  Systematic  drill  in  grammar  with  special  reference 
to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to  the  courses  in 
French  literature. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory:  [Courses  1  and  2 ;  Course  3  begun.]  Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:  [Courses  1-3.]  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

German:    [Courses  6-8.]    Lessing,  Lectures  on  Work  and  Influence.      In- 
troduction to  classical  German  literature.     The  Drama. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year 

Greek:  [Courses  4-6.]  Demosthenes,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  and  Lucian. 

Fall  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

English:    [Courses  1  and  5-7.]     History  of  English  Literature.     Eliza- 
bethan Poetry.      Elizabethan  Drama.      Eighteenth  Century  Poetry. 
Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

German:    [Course  9.]    Goethe's  Faust. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:     [Course 3.]    Literature  of  seventeenth  century.     Moliere. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory:    [Course  3  completed].     Declamations. 

Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
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Mathematics  :  [Courses  4  and  5  ]  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analytic 
Geometry. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  :     [Course  1.]     General  Chemistry,  elementary  course. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies  : 

German:    [Course   10.]     Lyric  poetry,  literature  from  the    earliest 

time,  or 
Mathematics  :    [Course  6  ]    Calculus. 

Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Junior  Year 

Philosophy:    [Course  1.]    Logic:    Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature:  [Courses  1  and  2.1  Analysis  of  Specimen  Books. 
Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  Literature  contained  in  the 
Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory:     [Course  4.]    Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

^Elective  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  in  the  Fall 
Term,  and  thirteen  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy:  [Courses  2,  3,  and  4]  Psychology,  Ethics,  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy :    [Course  1.]     Walker;  Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

'Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during  the 
Spring  Term. 


*The  elective  studies  are  given  in  fall  under  the  course  in  Arts,  and  each  student  will 
select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 


III.      COURSE  IN   LETTERS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Philosophy 


Freshman  Year 

Latin  :     [Courses  1-3.]     Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Horace. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:  [Course  1.]  Systematic  drill  in  grammar  with  special  reference 
to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to  the  courses  in 
French  literature. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory  :  [Courses  1  and  2 ;  Course  3  begun.]  Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:  [Courses  1-3.]  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

German:     [Courses  6-8.]    Leasing,    Lectures    on    Work  and    Influence. 
Introduction  to  classical  German  literature.     The  Drama. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year 

Latin:     [Courses  4  and  5.]    Horace,  Catullus,  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

English:    [Courses  1  and  5-7.]     History  of  English  Literature.     Eliza- 
bethan Poetry.     Elizabethan    Drama.     Eighteenth  Century  Poetry. 
Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

German  :     [Course  9.J     Goethe's  Faust. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:  [Course  4.]  Literature  of  eighteenth  century;  Voltaire. 
Rousseau. 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory  :     [Course  3  completed.]     Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
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Mathematics  :    [Courses  4  and  5.]    Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analytic 
Geometry. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Course  1.]    General  Chemistry,  elementary  course. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies  : 

German:    [Course  10.]-    Lyric   poetry,  Literature  from   the  earliest 
times,  or 

Mathematics:    [Course  6.]    Calculus. 

Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week 

Junior  Year 

Philosophy:    [Course  1.]     Logic,  Formal  and  Applied. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Biblical  Literature:    [Courses  1  and  2.]    Analysis  of  Specimen  Books. 
Characteristics  of  various  kindsof  literature  contained  in  the  Bible,  etc. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory  :     [Course  4.  J     Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

♦Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  in  the 
Fall  Term,  and  thirteen  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms. 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy  :  [Courses  2,  3,  and  4.]  Psychology,  Ethics,  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy  :     [Course  1. J    Walker  ;  Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

♦Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during 
the.  Spring  Term. 


*The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  under  the  Course  in  Arts,  and  each  student  will 
select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 


IV.     COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 


Freshman  Year 

Latin  :     [Courses  1  and  2.]     Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Horace. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory:     [Courses  land  2;  Course  3  begun.]    Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics  :    [Courses   1-3.]    Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

G-eology  and  Zoology  :    Dynamical  Geology,  Zoology,  Historical  Geology. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year 

Mathematics  :     [Courses  4-6.]    Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geome- 
try and  Calculus. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

German:    [Course  2.]    Elementary  Drill  in  Grammar,  and  Reader. 
General  introduction  to  the  courses  in  German  literature. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

English:     [Courses  1-3.]    History  of  English  literature. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

French  :     Moliere. 

Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory  :    [Course  3  completed.]     Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Courses  2-4.]     Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis, 
Lectures. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Geology  and  Botany  :    Lithological  and  Structural  Geology,  Botany. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
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Junior  Year 


Oratory  :    [Course  4.]    Orations  by  appointment. 

Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

Mathematics:     [Course  7.]     Calculus. 

Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

French  :     [Course  3.]    Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Moliere. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature  :  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Analysis  of  Specimen  Books. 
Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in  the  Bible, 
&c. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

♦Elective  Studies:    In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  in  the 
all  Term,  and  thirteen  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms. 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy  :  [Courses  2,  3,  and  4.]  Psychology,  Ethics,  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy:    [Course  L]    Walker;  Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

♦Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during 
the  Spring  Term. 


*The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  under  the  Course  in  Arts,  and  each  student  will 
select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 


V.     COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 


Freshman  Year 

German:    [Courses  6-8.]     Lessing:     Lectures  on  Work  and  Influence. 
Introduction  to  Classical  German  literature.     The  Drama. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory:     [Courses  1  and  2:   Course  3  begun.]    Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:     [Courses  1-3.]     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Geology  and  Zoology  :     Dynamical  Geology,  Zoology,  Historical  Geology. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year 

German  :    [Courses  9  and  10.]     Goethe's  Faust.     Lyric  Poetry,  Literature 
from  earliest  times. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:     [Courses  4-6,]    Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geome- 
try, and  Calculus. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

English:     [Courses  1-3.]    History  of  English  literature. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

French  :    Moliere. 

Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory:     [Course  3,  completed.]     Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Courses  2-4.]    Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis, 
Lectures. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Geology  and  Botany  :    Lithological  and  Structural  Geology,  Botany. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
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Junior  Year 


Oratory  :     [Course  4.]    Orations  by  appointment. 

Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

Mathematics:     [Course  7.]     Calculus. 

Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

French  :     [Course  3.]     Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Moliere. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature  :     [Courses  1  and  2.]     Analysis  of  Specimen  Books. 
Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in  the  Bible,  &c. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

*  Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  in  the  Fall 
Term,  and  thirteen  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy  :  [Courses  2,  3,  and  4.J  Psychology,  Ethics,  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy  :     [Course  1.]    Walker  ;  Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

*Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during  the 
Spring  Term. 


*The  elective  studies  are  given  ia  full  under  the  Course  in  Arts,  and  each  student  will 
select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 


POST=GRADUATE  STUDIES 

THE  PIASTERS'  DEGREES 


Resident  Graduates 

The  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Philosophy,  or  Master  of  Science,  candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified, 
who  shall  have  fulfilled  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  shall  have  obtained  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy, 
or  Science,  either  at  Colgate  University,  or  at  some  other  college  of  equal 
grade. 

2.  They  shall  have  completed  one  year's  post-graduate  study,  not  pro- 
fessional, in  Colgate  University,  in  residence  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty. 

3.  Such  course  of  study  shall  be  selected  from  the  advanced  courses 
offered  as  elective  studies  in  the  several  departments,  or  from  other  course* 
more  advanced  which  may  be  arranged  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Faculty. 

4.  In  general  such  courses  of  study  shall  be  grouped  as  follows  : 

I.     Intellectual  and   Moral    Philosophy:    e.  g.    (1)    Metaphysics. 

(2)  Ethics.  (3)  ^Esthetics.  (4)  Psychology.  (5)  Logic.  (6)  Phi- 
losophy of  History  and  of  Government.  (7)  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, general  or  special. 

II.     History  and  Political  Science  :     e.  g.     (1)  Comparative  Consti- 
tutional History.     (2)   Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Roman  Law.  (4)  International  Law.  (5)  Political  Economy. 
(6)  Political  and  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  (7)  The 
Constitutional  History  of  England.  (8)  The  Political  History  of 
Modern  Europe,  special  periods.  (9)  Classical  and  Ancient  Ori- 
ental History. 

III.  Philological  Science:    e.g.   (1)  The  Critical  Study  of  Greek  and 

Latin  Classics.  (2)  The  Semitic  and  Cognate  Languages.  (3) 
Greek  Dialects.  (4)  Early  and  Later  Latin.  (5)  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Literature.  (6)  Old  and  Middle  English.  (7)  English 
Literature.     (8)  German  and  French  and  Italian  Literature. 

IV.  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences:  e.  g.  (1)  Pure  Math- 
ematics. (2)  Physics.  (3)  Astronomy.  (4)  Chemistry.  (5)  Min- 
eralogy.    (6)  Biology.     (7)  Botany.     (8)  Geology.     (9)  Mechanics. 

From  these  groups  the  candidate  shall  have  completed  the  major  subject 
as  follows : 
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For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Ails  or  Master  of  Philosophy  from  groups 
1,  II,  or  III.     For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  from  group  IV. 

In  addition  to  the  major  subject  the  candidate  shall  also  have  completed 
two  minor  subjects  which  may  be  taken  from  groups  other  than  the  one 
from  which  the  major  subject  is  chosen. 

5.  The  above  subject  must  a'so  have  been  determined  upon  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Faculty  for  approval  prior  to  October  1st  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degree  is  expected  to  be  given. 

6.  A  thesis  must  also  be  presented  upon  some  topic  related  to  the  major 
subject  and  requiring  original  research.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Faculty  prior  to  December  15th,  and  the  thesis  itself  in 
completed  form  prior  to  May  15th  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  ex 
pected  to  be  taken. 

Non=Resident  Graduates 

The  Faculty  will  also  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or 
Master  of  Philosophy,  graduates  of  Colgate  University  of  at  least  three 
years'  standing,  who  have  taken  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy,  and  who  shall  make  application  for  the  Master's  Degree, 
presenting  at  the  same  time  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  Theological 
Seminary,  a  Law  School,  or  a  Medical  School,  or  of  admission  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  or  medicine,  or  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  labor  in  that 
field  of  education  or  literature  which  may  have  been  permanently  chosen. 

The  Faculty  will  also  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
graduates  of  Colgate  University  of  at  least  three  years'  standing,  who  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  who  shall  make  application 
for  the  Master's  Degree,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  certificate  of  grad- 
uation from  a  Medical  School,  or  of  admission  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
or  who  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  professional  work 
actually  done,  or  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  advanced  scientific  or 
.professional  studies. 


REQUIREHENTS  FOR  ADHISSION 


General  Requirements 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testi- 
monials of  attainments  and  of  moral  character,  preferably 
from  their  latest  instructors,  and,  if  from  another  college, 
a  certificate  of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  must  have  completed 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must 
be  advanced  in  age  accordingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for 
examination  in  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted. 

Subjects  Required  for  Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

1.  All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class- 
are  examined  in  the  following  subjects  : 

i.  Mathematics  :  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Algebra,  the  subjects 
included  in  Part  First  of  Taylor's  College  Algebra,  or  an 
equivalent  in  other  authors.  Geometry,  Wentworth's  or 
Chauvenet's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in  other 
authors. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the 
preparatory  course  should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra 
and  Geometry.  Much  attention  also  should  be  given  to 
original  work. 

2.  English  :  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write 
a  short  composition, — correct  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
grammar,  division  into  paragraphs,  and  expression, — upon 
one  of  several  themes  announced  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. For  1893  the  themes  will  be  drawn  from  the  fol- 
lowing works,  with  the  substance,  plots,  incidents,  charac- 
ters, etc.,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  the  student  will 
thoroughly  familiarize  himself  :  Shakespere's  Julius 
Caesar,  and  Romeo   and  Juliet,  Scott's  Marmion,  Lowell's 
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Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  George 
Eliot's  Adam  Bede,  Irvine's  Sketch  Book. 

The  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  correct  specimen 
sentences  set  for  him  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

The  works  prescribed  for  the  examinations  of  1894  and 
1895  are  tne  following  : 

For  1894:  Shakespere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Rich- 
ard III,  Burns's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun, 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive. 

For  1895  "■  Shakespere's  Othello  and  As  You  Like  It, 
Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  Whittier's  Snow  Bound,  Thack- 
eray's Henry  Esmond,  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers,  Holmes's  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

3.  History  :  Doyle's  History  of  the  United  States, 
Freeman's  Series  ;  and  Johnson's  Outlines  of  the  History 
of  the  United  States  ;  Freeman's  General  Sketch  of  His- 
tory, Freeman's  Series.  For  the  General  History,  so 
much  of  Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History  as  covers 
the  period  treated  by  Freeman  ;  or  Smith's  Greece,  Stu- 
dent's Series;  Merivale's  Rome,  Student's  Series,  (sixty-six 
chapters,)  and  Green's  Shorter  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple will  be  accepted  as  equivalents. 

II.  Subjects  peculiar  to  each  course  and  required  of 
those  students  who  propose  to  matriculate  in  that  course. 

1 .  Greek  :  Those  who  enter  Course  I  (The  Classical 
Course)  or  Course  II  (The  Greek  Course),  will  be  examined 
in  Goodwin's  or  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar ;  three  books  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  ;  and 
in  Jones's  exercises  in  Greek  Prose. 

2.  Latin  :  Those  who  enter  Course  I  or  Course  III 
(The  Latin  Course)  or  Course  IV  (The  Latin  Scientific 
Course),  will  be  examined  in  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Books 
I-IV  ;  Six  orations  of  Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Man- 
ilian  Law  and  that  for  the  Poet  Archias ;  six  books  of 
Virgil's  JEneid  ;  Latin  Grammar,  (Harkness  preferred  ;)  and 
Jones's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Those  who  enter  Course  V  (The  Scientific  Course),  will 
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be   examined  in   one  of   the  Latin   authors  named  and  in 
Latin  Grammar  and  in  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

3.  French  :  Those  who  enter  Course  IV,  or  V,  will  be 
required  to  present  for  examination  subjects  in  French  equiv- 
alent to  the  first  year's  work  in  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages. 

Of  those  who  enter  Course  I,  II,  or  III,  there  will  be  re- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  essential  elements  of  Grammar, 
and  the  ability  to  translate  simple  Prose. 

4.  German  :  Those  who  enter  Course  II,  or  III,  or  V, 
will  be  required  to  present  for  examination,  subjects  in 
German  equivalent  to  the  second  year's  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Modern  Languages. 

5.  Science  :  Those  who  enter  course  IV,  or  V,  will  be 
examined  in  the  elements  of  Chemistry  through  the  non- 
metals,  and  in  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  higher  than  the 
Freshman  are  examined  in  the  previous  studies,  or  their 
equivalents,  of  the  class  which  they  wish  to  enter.  Students 
coming  from  another  college,  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  upon  certificate  in  the 
studies  covered.  If,  however,  they  enter  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  desire  to  compete  for 
Commencement  honors,  they  will  be  expected  to  pass  ex- 
amination upon  the  previous  work  of  the  course.  No  per- 
son will  be  admitted  to  the  University,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  after  the  opening  of  the  second 
term  of  the  Senior  year. 

Admission  to  Special  Courses 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  not  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  not  members  of  any  one  of  the  four 
classes,  nor  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  University  and  allowed  to  take  special 
courses,  selected  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty.  Such 
students  will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion sufficient  to  ascertain  their  qualifications  for  the  course 
proposed,    and  are   subject  to    the   same  regulations  and 
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discipline,    and  to   the   same   examinations   in  the  studies 
pursued,  as  those  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree. 

They  cannot  compete  for  prizes  or  take  part  at  Com- 
mencement. They  will  rank  in  the  catalogue  with  the 
class  with  which  they  enter  the  University.  These  special 
courses,  however,  are  not  offered  to  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  regular  courses  and  who  have  failed  to 
maintain  standing. 

Entrance  Examinations 

Entrance  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  University  as 
follows:  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  19  and  20,  1893,  and 
again  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  September 
12,   13,  and  14,  following. 

All  candidates  are  recommended  to  present  themselves 
at  the  June  examinations,  so  that  they  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  cancel  any  conditions  in  September.  Those 
who  remain  conditioned  after  the  September  examinations 
or  receive  conditions  at  that  time,  may  be  required  by  the 
respective  officers  to  study  under  an  authorized  tutor. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  living  at  a  distance,  who 
cannot  conveniently  take  the  June  examinations  at  the 
University,  arrangements  may  be  made  by  which  exam- 
inations shall  be  held  under  the  direction  of  a  college  offi- 
cer or  some  other  authorized  person  at  some  convenient 
point.  Under  such  circumstances  the  names  must  be  sent 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than  May  15th,   1893. 

Admission  by  Certificate 

The  Pass  Cards  and  College  Entrance  Diplomas  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  recently  issued,  will 
be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  admission 
definitely  covered  by  them. 

Students,  also,  who  have  recently  completed  a  full  course 
of  study  similar  or  equivalent  to  that  required  for  matricu- 
lation in  any  course  of  this  University,  may,  by  special 
arrangement,  be  admitted  to  that  course,  on  the  certificate 
of  the  Principal  of  the  School  from  which  they  come. 

Each  certificate  must  state  explicitly  the  subjects  on 
which  the  candidate  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination, 
and  the  Principal  must  certify  to  the  good  character  and 
conduct  of  the  pupil. 
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The  Principals  of  Academies  and  other  preparatory 
schools  who  desire  to  have  their  students  admitted  on  cer- 
tificates are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty. 


Note  : — Correspondence  in  relation  to  admission  to  any 
of  the  college  classes  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  N. 
L.  Andrews. 
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RALPH  W.  THOMAS,  SECRETARY 

The  Department  of  University  Extension  was  organized 
in  October,  1892.  Its  purpose  is  to  extend  higher  educa- 
tional advantages  to  those  who  are  unable  to  reside  at  the 
University.  To  this  end  the  department  will  give  needed 
assistance  at  the  organization  of  Centres  in  Central  New 
York,  and  will  arrange  for  lectures  by  the  College  Faculty 
upon  the  subjects  advertised  wherever  their  services  may  be 
required.  Each  course  consists  of  ten  weekly  lectures. 
The  University  Extension  plan  comprises  lectures,  the 
syllabus,  class-work,  written-work,  guided  reading,  students' 
clubs,  and  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  Course. 
The  class-work,  written-work,  students'  club,  and  final  ex- 
amination are  voluntary. 

While  a  part  of  the  regular  organization  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, the  department  aims  to  carry  on  its  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  Extension  Department  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Final  examinations 
at  the  Centres  are  conducted  by  the  State,  and  all  records 
of  Extension  scholarship  are  kept  at  the  Regents'  office. 
The  actual  teaching,  however,  is  done  by  Colgate  profes- 
sors, whose  aim  is  to  arouse  at  the  various  Centres  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  which  characterizes  work  at  the  University. 

Applications  for  circulars,  information,  assistance  in  or- 
ganizing Centres,  or  courses  of  lectures  offered,  should  be 
made  to  the  University  Extension  Secretary,  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, Hamilton,  N.  Y.  All  such  applications  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  University  Extension 
Courses  offered  by  the  University,  with  the  names  of  the 
Professors  who  offer  them  : 
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GREEK  LITERATURE 
Professor  N.  Lloyd  Andrews  : 

Course  i.     Greek  Literature,  (with  illustrative  readings). 
Course  2.     History  of  Ancient  Architecture,  (with  stereopti- 
con  views). 
(a.)  Egyptian. 
(b.)  Assyrian. 
(c.)  Greek. 
(d.)  Roman. 

MA  THE  MA  TICS 
Professor  James  M.  Taylor  : 
Course  i.     Algebra. 
Course  2.     Calculus. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 
Professor  S  Burnham  : 

Course  i.     Poetic  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Course  2.     Prophetic  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Course  3.     History  of  Israel  from  the  Exodus  to  the  close 

of  the  Babylonian  exile. 
Course  4.     Assyro — Babylonian  History. 

CIIEMISTR  Y 
Professor  Joseph  F.  McGregory  : 

Course  i.     Analytical  Chemistry. 
Course  2.     Applied  Chemistry. 

ENGLISH LITER  A  TURE 
Professor  William  H.  Crawshaw  : 

Course  i.     Introductory  Course  to  English  and  American 

Literature. 
Course  2.     English  Poetry  of  the  19th  Century. 
Course  3.     The  Development  of  the  Modern  Novel. 
Course  4.     Shakespere's  Othello. 
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SEMITIC  LANG  UA  GES 
Professor  Nathaniel  Schmidt  : 

Course  i.     The   Bible  in  the  Light  of  Historic  Research,. 
(with  stereopticon  views.) 

Course  2.  History  of  Syria  before  the  Hebrew  Invasion. 

Course  3.  History  of  Egypt,  (with  stereopticon  views.) 

Course  4.  Arabia  before  Muhammed. 

Course  5.  Relations  of  Islam  to  Judaism  and  Christianity. 


GERMAN   LITERATURE 
Professor  Robert  W.  Moore: 

[Over  three  hundred  stereopticon  views  are  used  in  illus- 
trating these  lectures.] 

Course  i.      i,  Old  High-German  Period. 

2,  Middle  High-German  Period. 

(a)  Nibelungenlied,  (Illustrated.) 

(b)  Gudrun  and  other  important  works. 

3,  New  High-German  Period. 

(a)  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  (Illus.) 

(b)  Klopstock  and  Lessing. 

(c)  Goethe,  (Illustrated.) 
{d)  Schiller,  (Illustrated.) 
(e)  The  Romantic  School. 

(/)  Heine  and  the  Modern  Era. 

Course  2.     From  the  Crusades  to  the  Reformation. 

[The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  treat  more 
fully  the  great  national  epics,  the  Minne- 
sang  and  the  Meistersang,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Reformation.] 

Course  3.     The  Great  Classical  Period. 

[The  most  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the 
life  and  works  of  Klopstock,  Lessing,. 
Goethe  and  Schiller.] 

Course  4.     The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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FRENCH  LITER  A  TURE 
Course  i.     The  Seventeenth  Century. 

[The  greater  part  of  this  course  is  devoted 
to  the  life  and  works  of  Corneille,  Moliere, 
and  Racine.] 

GEOLOGY 
Professor  Albert  P.  Brigham  : 

Course  i.  The  Physical  History  and  Scenery  of  New- 
York,  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views. 
[The  department  of  Geology  is  securing 
a  collection  of  the  best  photographs,  with 
the  view  of  making  this  series  of  illustra- 
tions as  interesting  and  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible.] 

Course  2.  The  geological  work  of  Water,  also  illustrated 
by  views  and  field  excursions,Rivers,  Glaciers, 
Glacial  Periods,  Lakes,  Underground  waters, 
and  the  Ocean,  are  the  chief  subjects  of  the 
course. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Ferdinand  C.  French  : 

Course  i.     The  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 
Course  2.     The  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 
Professor  Ernest  F.  Nichols  : 

Course  i.     The   Constitution    of   Matter    and    Molecular 

Vibration. 
Course  2.     Sound  and  Light. 
Course  3.     Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Course  4.     The  New  Astronomy — Astro-Physics. 

[The    courses   in   Physics    and    Astronomy 
will  be  illustrated  by  a  number  of  experi- 
ments performed  in  the  field  of  a  projec- 
tion lantern  and  by  lantern  slides.] 
These  courses  are  offered  for  the  year  1893-94. 
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HISTOR  Y 
Professor  George  W.  Smith  : 

Course  i.     Prehistoric  Man. 
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Course  2.  Political  and  Institutional  History  of  Rome. 

Course  3.  The  Mediaeval  Period:    Struggle  Between  the 

Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

Course  4.  The  French  Revolution. 

Course  5.  American  History  to  the  Revolution. 

Course  6.  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

Course  7.  Current  Economic  Questions. 


PEDAGOGY 
Professor  Charles  H.  Thurber  : 

Course  i.     German  Schools:  Organization  and  methods. 

Course  2.     *  School  Hygiene  and  school  furniture. 

[These  lectures  are  intended  primarily  for 
teachers,  and  the  courses  will  aim  to  be 
of  practical  value  in  the  work  of  the 
school-room.  At  the  same  time,  they  will 
be  of  interest  to  trustees,  school  officers,, 
and  all  who  may  be  concerned  with  cur- 
rent educational  problems.] 

LA  TIN  LANG  UA  GE  AND  LITERA  TURE 
Professor  John  Greene  : 

Course  i.     Latin  Literature. 

Course  2.     *Roman  Life — Public  and  Private. 

RHETORIC  AND  ORATORY 
Professor  Ralph  W.  Thomas  : 

Course  i.     British  Orators. 
Course  2.     American  Orators. 
Course  3.     Practical  Rhetoric. 


*  In  preparation. 
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Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  present  site  of  the  University  was  determined  by 
the  gift,  in  1826,  of  120  acres  of  land  by  Hon.  Samuel 
Payne  and  his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  original  gift  until  now  the  University  Grounds  cover 
upward  of  two  hundred  acres.  Situated  near  the  village  of 
Hamilton,  possessed  of  great  natural  advantages,  with  a 
landscape  pleasantly  diversified  by  valley  and  hill,  the 
location  is  an  ideal  one  for  a  college. 

Plans  for  future  improvements  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  two  lead- 
ing landscape  gardeners  of  the  country.  All  work  on  the 
campus  will  proceed  hereafter  in  accordance  with  these 
plans  and  under  the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  Bowditch. 

The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  gives 
close  attention  to  all  improvements,  and  progress  is  being 
made  toward  the  highest  development  of  the  unusual  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  campus. 

The  Athletic  Field  covers  fifteen  acres.  It  contains 
base-ball  and  foot-ball  grounds,  with  grand  stand,  tennis 
courts,  and  ample  space  for  field  sports  generally.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Athletic  Association  the  usual  winter 
sports  afford  healthful  recreation  in  their  season. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  college  are  : 

West  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1827. 
It  contains  two  large  lecture  rooms,  the  museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  an  Historical  Seminary  room,  the  Biological 
Laboratory,  and  accommodations  for  seventy  students. 

East  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834.  It 
is  the  main  dormitory,  and  contains  accommodations  for 
about  ninety  students,  the  Janitor's  apartments,  and  bath- 
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rooms  furnished  with  modern  appliances.  The  living 
rooms  in  both  East  and  West  Colleges  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  students'  Dormitory  Association,  subject 
to  the  general  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds 
and  Buildings.  This  trial  of  student  self-government,  in- 
stituted several  years  ago,  has  proved  to  be  a  decided 
success. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  i860  by 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  It  is  known  in 
the  University  Records  as  The  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends, 
and  contains  the  college  chapel,  the  room  of  the  college 
Y.  M.  C.  A. ,  eight  lecture  rooms,  and  a  public  hall  with  a 
seating  capacity  of   1,200. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  the  joint  gift  of  the  late 
President  Dodge,  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Colgate,  of  New  York.  It  was  built  in  1884,  of  Hamilton 
stone,  trimmed  with  brick,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  built.  The  building  is  occupied  by 
the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  two  large  lecture  rooms,  well  lighted  and  furnished 
with  necessary  apparatus  for  illustration  and  experiment. 
Additional  rooms  are  provided  for  the  storage  of  apparatus. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  laboratory  work  rooms,  which 
afford  opportunity  for  an  extended  course  in  Analytical 
Chemistry,  both  Qualitative  and  Quantitative.  These 
rooms  are  occupied  as  follows  :  (1)  The  main  room,  in  which 
Analytical  Chemistry  is  begun.  Each  student  is  provided 
with  a  desk,  furnished  with  sink,  gas  jets,  air  blasts,  and  a 
full  set  of  re-agent  bottles,  besides  apartments  for  tools  and 
apparatus.  The  room  is  also  furnished  with  ventilating 
hoods  for  work  with  volatile  or  poisonous  substances.  (2) 
A  laboratory  for  advanced  students,  fitted  with  appliances 
for  delicate  and  accurate  work,  adjoined  by  a  balance  room 
furnished  with  accurate  balances  and  other  appliances,  and 
by  supply  rooms  containing  chemicals  and  apparatus.  (3) 
A  furnace  room,  supplied  with  an  improved  furnace  and 
condenser.  (4)  Dark  rooms  for  photography  and  miner- 
alogical  work.  (5)  A  library  and  consulting  room,  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  authorities  on  the  Science  of  Chem- 
isty. 

The  Colgate  Library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Col- 
gate, erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $140,000,    is  now 
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completed  and  ready  for  occupation.  It  contains  upward 
of  20,000  square  feet  of  tiled  flooring,  is  entirely  fire-proof, 
and  in  the  completeness  of  its  facilities,  embraces  the  best 
results  of  the  large  experience  of  Melvil  Dewey,  Director  of 
the  New  York  State  Library.  Besides  two  stack-rooms 
with  a  united  capacity  of  100,000  volumes,  the  building 
contains  a  reading  and  consulting  room,  60  by  38  feet;  a 
room  for  the  use  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection  of 
documents  and  bound  volumes  relative  to  Baptist  History; 
a  room  for  the  use  of  the  large  collection  of  Government 
Documents  owned  by  the  University;  a  room  for  the  use  of 
the  Board  of  the  University,  and  one  for  the  use  of  the 
Board  of  the  Education  Society  ;  the  office  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University  ;  three  seminary  rooms,  the  room  of  the 
Colgate  University  Press  Club  ;  a  delivery  room,  40  by  54 
feet  ;  the  Librarian's  office  ;  a  cataloguer's  room  ;  besides 
other  rooms  used  for  various  purposes.  The  building  is 
heated  throughout  with  steam,  and  open  fire  places  provide 
ample  ventilation.  It  is  believed  that  in  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture and  in  adaptability  to  the  practical  needs  and  daily 
uses  of  a  University  Library,  the  Colgate  Library  may 
justly  claim  to  be  the  equal  of  any  college  library  building 
in  the  country. 

The  University  Library 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  While  the  daily  needs  of  the 
students  are  not  forgotten,  the  aim  is  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  works  that  may  serve  as  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation for  the  members  of  the  Faculty  in  their  personal 
investigations,  and  also  for  those  students  who  may  be 
doing  seminary  work. 

The  Library  already  contains  over  23,000  volumes,  and 
is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of  the  income  of 
a  Library  fund  of  $25,000.  In  the  Library,  are  included 
the  following  special  collections  : 

(1)  The  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  3,500  vol- 
umes, especially  rich  in  works  on  Theology  and  Art  ;  (2) 
the  Hon.  Isaac  Davis  section,  consisting  of  works  on  Bap- 
tism and  works  by  Baptist  authors,  annually  increased  by 
the  income  of  the  fund  bequeathed  ;  (3)  the  William  Ward 
Memorial  collection,  consisting  of  Encyclopaedias  and 
other  works  of  reference,  annually  enlarged  by  the  income 
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of  a  fund  given  by  the  late  William  Bucknell,  Esq. ,  in 
memory  of  Rev.  William  Ward,  D.  D. ,  class  of  '48  ;  (4) 
the  collection  which  once  formed  the  Library  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Twenty-five  or  more  of 
the  best  American,  English,  French,  and  German,  period- 
icals are  taken  and  bound,  and  by  indexes,  are  made  avail- 
able for  permanent  use. 

In  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Library  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Library  Building  in  a 
room  especially  devoted  to  its  use,  the  Baptist  Historical 
collection,  now  numbering  some  35,000  pamphlets  and 
bound  volumes.  This  collection,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Colgate,  consists  of  annual  reports  of  Associations,  State 
Conventions  and  Missionary  Societies,  Catalogues  of  Edu- 
cational Institutions,  Historical  Sermons  and  Addresses, 
Histories  of  Individual  Churches,  and  other  documents  re- 
lating to  Baptist  history  and  the  religious  history  of  our 
country.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to  make 
this  collection  as  complete  as  possible  ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  is  the  most  perfect,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only 
collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  will  be  invaluable  to 
future  historical  writers  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
must  be  of  great  value  to  many  others.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  this  collection  will  be  sent  free  on  application 
to  the  Librarian.  The  transferring  of  this  collection  to  the 
room  devoted  to  its  use,  has  already  been  commenced. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  from  8  A.  M.  to  5:30  p.  m.,  ex- 
cept on  Monday  afternoons.  Students  are  allowed  to  take 
books  to  their  rooms,  and  also  have  direct  and  personal 
access  to  a  collection  of  2,000  volumes,  or  more,  placed  in 
the  Reading  Room.  These  volumes  are  changed  more  or 
less  every  term  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  different 
departments.  The  Librarian  and  his  assistants  give  the 
most  of  their  time  to  the  care  and  development  of  the 
Library,  and  to  the  work  of  affording  personal  aid  to  the 
students  in  the  investigation  of  special  subjects  and  in  lay- 
ing out  special  courses  of  reading. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  the  Librarian  on  the  true 
methods  of  using  and  reading  books,  and  on  the  subject  of 
Library  classification.  Elementary  instruction  will  also 
be  given  in  Library  economy  with  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing students  who  may  desire  to  undertake  Library  work, 
for  entering  the  Library  school  at  Albany. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Library  staff  to  make  the  Library  of 
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the  utmost  use  to  the  University  ;  students  of  all  depart- 
ments are  encouraged  to  ask  for  assistance  in  their  work, 
and  are  urged  to  use  the  Reading  and  Seminary  rooms  for 
purposes  of  special  investigation  ;  the  correspondence 
table  is  at  the  service  of  those  who  may  desire  to  write 
letters  ;  while  the  tables  for  magazines  and  current  literature 
prove  attractive  to  desultory  readers. 

Natural  Sciences 

The  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  and 
Physics,  occupy  the  Laboratory  building,  and  are  furnished 
with  very  complete  apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion. New  articles  of  apparatus  are  added  constantly  as 
they  are  needed.  The  courses  in  Mineralogy  have  been 
enlarged  during  the  past  year,  and  by  the  purchase  of  a 
fine  working  collection  of  minerals,  together  with  instru- 
ments for  the  study  and  determination  of  minerals, 
students  are  now  offered  a  short  course  of  practical  work 
in  this  interesting  study. 

The  Museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains 
the  following  collections: 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Doug- 
lass, filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora 
of  the  Northern  United  States. 

The  Zoological  collections,  including  alcoholic  speci- 
mens, chiefly  collected  by  the  late  Professor  W.  R. 
Brooks;  the  conchological  collection,  consisting  largely  of 
tropical  species;  an  excellent  display  of  corals;  and  a  very 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  the  birds  of  Europe,  the 
East  Indias  and  North  America,  secured  for  the  University 
by  Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore  of  New  York. 

The  geological  collection  includes  an  extended  series  of 
fossils  illustrative  of  Historical  Geology,  purchased  for  the 
University  by  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  and  many  of  Ward's 
casts  of  extinct  vertebrates,  with  recent  additions  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  other  localities.  The  department 
is  now  organizing  a  collection  for  the  illustration  of  facts 
in  Dynamical  Geology.  It  contains  a  suite  of  typical  lavas 
and  other  volcanic  products  from  many  parts  of  the  world, 
a  model  of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  its  environs,  and  a  variety 
of  specimens  illustrative  of  sedimentation,  weathering, 
seashore  action,  metamorphism,  folding,  jointing,  veins, 
dikes,    and  other  structures,    glacial  action,  the  work   of 
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underground  waters,  and  the  geological  effects  of  organ- 
ism. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  collection 
in  Economic  Geology,  and  a  variety  of  building  stones  has 
been  secured,  representing,  at  present,  rocks  of  New  York 
and  New  England,  suitable  for  building  construction. 

The  lecture  room  and  Laboratory  are  provided  with 
maps,  Zittel's  and  other  charts,  models,  oxy-hydrogen 
lantern,  a  large  variety  of  slides  and  photographs,  and  a 
lithological  lathe.  There  is  also  a  valuable  and  very  com- 
plete outfit  of  microscopes  and  other  apparatus  for  biolog- 
ical study,  which  was  donated  as  a  class  memorial  by  the 
class  of  1889  of  this  University. 

Religious  Societies 

The  Society  for  Inquiry  is  an  organization  which  has 
been  maintained  by  the  students  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Its  purpose  is  to  create  and  preserve  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  foreign  missions.  Besides  occasional  public  lec- 
tures and  sermons,  it  sustains  a  monthly  concert  of  prayer 
for  missions,  at  which  reports  are  presented  relating  to 
missionary  work.  Through  members  and  correspondents, 
the  society  has  gathered  a  well  selected  Missionary  Library 
of  800  volumes,  and  a  museum  with  a  variety  of  material 
from  Greece,  Hindostan,  Burmah,  Siam,  China,  Mexico, 
Africa  and  other  missionary  fields,  illustrative  of  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  arts,  dress,  and  religious  rites,  of  those 
♦countries. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  organization,  devoted  to  the  sus- 
taining and  extension  of  religious  life  among  the  students. 
It  sustains  weekly  meetings,  Bible  Classes,  and  a  Workers' 
Training  Class.  At  intervals  through  the  year,  public  ad- 
dresses of  interest  and  value  are  delivered  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  association. 

Expenses 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  Hamilton  are 
-exceedingly  moderate.  Tuition  is  fixed  at  a  price  much 
lower  than  that  of  most  eastern  institutions,  while  the  dor- 
mitories furnish  commodious  and  comfortable  rooms 
,-at   a  price    merely  nominal.      Moreover,     to    worthy  and 
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capable  students,  aid  is  furnished  by  the  Baptist  Education 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  numerous  scholar- 
ships and  premiums  are  provided  by  the  University.  It  is 
intended,  so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent,  worthy,  stu- 
dent shall  leave  the  institution  for  lack  of  means.  The 
friends  of  the  institution  have  made  noble  provision  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  constant  increase  of  the  number  of 
students  and  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Univer- 
sity, make  imperative  the  need  of  further  provision  in  aid 
of  promising  students.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested 
in  higher  education  will  be  inclined  to  establish  many  other 
general  scholarships,  applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
University  to  the  assistance  of  worthy  and  capable  young 
men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  undergraduate  student  for  one  year  : 

Tuition,  $45.00.  Room  rent,  $10.  50  or  $1  5.00,  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  room.  To  a  student  rooming 
alone,  the  rent  is  $21.00  or  $30.00.  Students  for  the  min- 
istry are  allowed  one-half  of  a  $21.00  room  free,  or  its 
value,  $10.50  a  year,  while  occupying  any  room  in  the  col- 
lege dormitories,  either  alone  or  with  others. 

An  additional  fee  of  $10.00  a  term  is  incurred  by  those 
students  who  take  Analytical  Chemistry.  This  sum  is  in- 
tended to  cover  the  expense  of  chemicals,  gas,  and  the  use 
of  general  laboratory  apparatus.  Besides  this,  each  stud- 
ent is  furnished  with  all  necessary  glassware  at  the  cost 
price,  and  charged  with  that  which  he  breaks.  A  fee  of 
$3.00  per  term  will  also  be  charged  for  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus in  the  Biological  Laboratory. 

The  above  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance,, 
except  as  stated  above.  No  deduction  is  made  on  account 
of  absence,  unless  the  student  enter  a  lower  class. 

The  fees  for  the  degrees  in  course,  including  diploma,  are 
five  dollars  each,  payable  in  advance. 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.25  a 
week.  In  private  families  it  varies  from  $2.  50  to  $3.  50. 
The  cost  of  board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $3.  50 
to  $4.  50  a  week.  The  students  who  room  in  the  college 
dormitories  furnish  their  own  rooms.  The  care  of  the 
rooms  is  in  part  committed  to  the  janitor,  Mr.  L.  Gilmartin, 
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Resources  and  Aid 

Before  the  Commencement  of  1891,  the  University  pos- 
sessed, in  addition  to  its  grounds  and  buildings,  a  produc- 
tive endowment  of  about  half  a  million  dollars  ;  at  that 
time,  it  received  from  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  of  New 
York,  an  additional  gift  of  a  million  dollars,  invested  and 
bearing  interest.  The  conditions  of  this  gift  are  so 
arranged  that  the  income  of  one  half  of  the  amount  be- 
comes available  for  early  improvement  of  the  University 
and  extension  of  its  work,  while  the  income  of  the  other 
half  is  added  for  the  present  to  the  principal,  and  thus 
provides  a  steadily-growing  fund  to  meet  enlarged  neces- 
sities in  the  future.  This  noble  gift  has  strengthened  the 
University  in  all  its  work,  and  opened  the  prospect  of  per- 
manent and  increasing  efficiency. 

The    Education    Society 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and 
talents,  may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and 
his  position  in  the  course  of  study.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  contributions  made  to  the  society  for  this  purpose, 
it  also  has  control  of  a  number  of  scholarships,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  All  communica- 
tions with  reference  to  the  amount  and  conditions  of  help 
for  ministerial  students  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Education  Society,  Rev.  H.  S.  Loyd,  D.  D., 
Hamilton. 

The  University  Scholarships 

The  University  also  has  at  its  disposal  a  number  of  schol- 
arships, designed  for  all  classes  of  students,  whether  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry  or  not. 

The  Trevor  Scholarships — A  fund  of  $40,000  was  given  by  the 
late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty  scholarships — twontr 
yielding  $30  a  year  and  twenty  yielding  $90  a  year  each— for  the  benefit  of 
tho?e  who  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  "  Sol- 
diers or  their  orphan  sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  their  brothers  or  those 
dependent  on  soldiers  for  support— and  in  this  order  of  preference — shall 
foave  the  benefit  of  these  scholarships." 
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The  Gano  Scholarship,  of  $90,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Rogers,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Eleanor  F.  Dodge  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Dodge,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  of  $72,  established  by  Hervey  Edwards,  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  William  M.  Van- 
Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Nelson  Palmer,  of 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  class  of  1849. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  of  $54,  established  by  William  Coolidgc,  of 
Madison,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  Phillips,  of 
New  York. 

The  Crisset  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Benjamin  Crissey,  of 
New  York. 

The  Jefferson  Tilltnghast  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Jeffer- 
son Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  B.  Peddie,  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  two  of  $30  each,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.. 
David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $50,  established  by  Ben- 
jamin  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  ten  of  $39  each,  designed  for  young  mew 
of  character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Written  applications  may  be  made  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University,  Mr.  W.  R.  Rowlands,  Hamilton,  or  to  any 
member  of  the  Faculty,  giving  name,  age,  residence,  pur- 
pose in  study  and  means  of  support.  Those  who  apply 
for  one  of  the  Trevor  Scholarships  should  •  also  state  the- 
military  service  for  which  the  scholarship  is  asked. 
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Extracts  from  the  University  Regulations 

"  Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can  compete  for 
prizes,  or  other  college  honors." 

11  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  any  prize,  unless  he  has  passed  all 
examinations  prior  to  the  term  in  which  such  competition  takes  place,  and 
has  also  maintained  standing  during  the  term  of  competition.  No  credit  in 
class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  Students  admitted  to  any  class  with 
conditions,  must  pass  examination  on  the  subjects  on  which  conditions  have 
been  imposed  before  competing  for  any  prize." 

The  Dodge  Entrance  Prizes 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  President  Dodge  for  students 
entering  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Classical  Course,  to  be  awarded  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  three  students  from  Colgate  Academy,  whose  standing  during  the 
Academic  Course  shall  be  the  highest,  will  be  awarded  a  First  Prize  of  $30,  a 
Second  Prize  of  $24,  and  a  Third  Prize  of  $18,  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of 
the  Freshman  year. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize,  of  $18,  may  be  competed  for  by  students  entering 
from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such  members  of  the  Senior 
Academic  Class  as  entered  the  class  during  the  year.  This  examination 
must  be  passed  before  the  Saturday  of  the  opening  week.  The  officers 
hearing  the  Freshman  Class  are  the  committee  of  examination  and  award. 

The  Kingsford  Declamation  Prizes 

Established  by  Thomson  Kingsford,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

By  their  class  record  for  the  year,  twelve  speakers  are  chosen  from  the 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  classes,  four  from  each  class.  Two 
speakers  from  each  class  receive  awards.  Premiums  of  valuable  books,  for 
the  first  and  second  prizes,  are  given  on  Commencement  day  to  the  six  suc- 
cessful competitors. 

The  Baldwin  Greek  Prizes 

These  prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore  Class  by  Hon.  D. 
P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  Class  of  1856,  Logansport,  Ind.  The  examination, 
from  printed  papers,  is  exclusively  in  writing,  and  is  upon  some  author,  or 
work  of  an  author,  read  by  the  class  in  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Sophomore 
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year.  It  embraces  both  grammar  ami  subject-matter,  with  exercises  in 
prose  composition.  There  is  a  First  Prize  of  $18.00,  ami  a  Second  Prize 
of  $12.00.  No  student  can  compete  unless  his  standing  in  all  department!* 
averages  at  least  8.  The  committee  on  award  is  not  connected  with  the 
University.  For  the  present  year,  the  subject  is  Lucian's  Alectryon  and 
Icaromenippus,  and  the  examination  will  occur  June  10,  1893. 

The  Osborn  Mathematical  Prizes 

These  Prizes,  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  L.  M.  Osborn, 
have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  Class  by  ten  of  the  Alumni  and  friends 
of  the  University.  The  examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  on 
the  subjects  of  Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Calculus.  The  Prizes,  three  in 
number,  a  First  Prize  of  $25.00,  a  Second  Prize  of  $20.00,  a  Third  Prize 
of  $15.00,  are  awarded  by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University. 
No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes,  whose  standing  in  this, 
or  whose  average  standing  in  the  other  departments,  falls  below  8.  For 
the  present  year  the  examination  will  occur  April  22,  1893. 

The  Sophomore  Latin  Prizes 

The  examination  is  in  writing  on  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author, 
read  during  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  includes,  however, 
more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and  embraces  translation,  grammar  and 
subject  matter.  There  is  a  first  prize  of  $25.00,  and  a  Second  Prize  of 
$15.00.  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  unless  his  average  standing  in 
all  departments  is  at  least  8.  The  award  is  made  by  some  prominent 
scholar  not  connected  with  the  University.  The  examination  this  year  will 
be  on  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  and  will  occur 
June  3,  1893. 

The  Alien  Essay  Prizes 

Established  by  the  Rev.   George  K.  Allen,   Class  of  1870. 

Two  Prizes,  of  $17.00  and  $13.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  for  excellence  in 
English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the  essay  must  be  upon  one  of 
the  following  subjects : 

1.  The  Characteristics  of  American  Humorists. 

2.  Whittier  as  Poet  and  Reformer. 

8.     The  Educational  Value  of  University  Extension. 

The  Lasher  Essay  Prizes 
Established  by  the  Itev.  George  W.  Lasher,  D.  I).,  Class  of  1857. 

Two  Prizes  of  $17.00  and  $13.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  for  excellence  in  Eng- 
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lish  composition.     For  the  present  year  the  following  subjects  have   been 
assigned,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen : 

1.  Tennyson's  Conception  of  Art. 

2.  The  Influence  of  George  William  Curtis  in  Politics. 

3.  State  Aid  to  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning. 

The  successful  competitors  will  read  their  essays  before  the  Faculty  and 
students  in  chapel,  on  the  Friday  morning  before  Commencement. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and  Lasher  Prize 
Essays : 

1.  Each  Prize  Essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  words, 
and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will  show  broad  margins,  and 
be  suitable  for  binding  ;  it  must  be  signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this 
fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  in  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's 
real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays  each  compet- 
itor must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  English. 

3.  The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
Librarian,  and  will  not  be  returned  to  the  writers. 

The  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes 

Maintained  by  Mr.  G.  0.   0.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A. 

Two  Prizes,  of  $25.00  and  $15.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  The  examina- 
tion, which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  upon  the  subjects  of  General  and 
Analytical  Chemistry,  as  given  in  Courses  1-4.  Any  student  in  this  depart- 
ment, who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may  compete  for  these  prizes,  provided 
his  work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and  his  average  standing 
in  this  department  is  not  below  8.  The  next  examination  will  occur  June 
7,  1893. 

The  Clarke  Oration  Prize 

Established  by  Sidney  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Park  River,  No.  Dakota. 

The  contest  for  this  prize  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Term,  and 
the  prize  of  $50.00,  for  excellence  in  oratory,  is  awarded  on  Commence- 
ment Day.     The  regulations  for  competition  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  has 
maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition,  may  present  an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
words,  and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the  regulations  for  Prize  Composition. 

3.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  six  shall  be  selected 
for  public  delivery. 

4.  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  iu  com- 
position and  in  delivery. 
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The  following  topics  are  offered  for  the  present  year,  one  of  which  must 
be  chosen : 

1.  The  English  in  India. 

2.  The  Orators  of  the  American  Abolition  Movement. 

3.  The  Independent  in  Politics. 

4.  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

5.  The  Columbian  Exhibition. 

6.  The  Jew  in  Modern  life. 

The  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 

The  Class  of  1884  has  established  a  fund  whose  annual  interest  will 
maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during  Commencement  week. 
The  competitors  will  be  chosen  from  the  Graduating  Class,  and  they  will 
be  selected  from  those  who  have  made  the  highest  averages  in  debate 
throughout  the  Senior  year.     The  prizes  are  $40.00  and  $20.00. 

The   Lewis  Commencement  Prize 

Established  in  Memory  of  George  W.  M.  Lewis,  of  Utica.  N.  Y.,  by  the  late 
Professor  John  James  Lewis,  LL.  D. 

On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum  of  $60.00  will  be  awarded 
to  that  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  excels  in  the  composition  and 
delivery  of  an  original  oration. 

Regulations  of  the  Competition  for  the  George  W.  M.  Lewis  Commencement 

Prize. 

1.  Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  shall  be  appointed  to  speak  at 
Commencement,  may  compete  for  this  prize. 

2.  Eight  minutes  will  be  the  limit  of  time  for  the  delivery  of  each  oration. 

3.  The  Committee  of  Award  will  consist  of  five  persons  not  residents  of 
Hamilton. 

4.  The  sum  of  $60.00  will  be  awarded  without  division  to  one  orator 
before  the  close  of  the  Commencement  exercises. 
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Special  Regulations 

Few  formal  laws  are  laid  down  by  the  University  for  the 
government  of  its  students.  It  is  expected  that  each  stu- 
dent, during  his  residence  at  the  University,  will  conduct 
himself  in  all  his  relations  as  a  gentleman.  Beyond  this, 
formal  laws  are  unnecessary.  Examinations,  oral  or 
written,  are  conducted  each  term  in  the  studies  of  the 
term.  These  examinations  are  conducted  publicly,  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  and  are  made  a  test 
of  the  student's  proficiency  and  qualification  for  advance- 
ment. Beside  the  examination  each  officer  grades  the 
scholarship  of  his  students  at  each  exercise  in  the  following 
scale  of  merit:  Maximum  Grade,  10;  Superior,  8;  Me- 
dium, 6 ;  Inferior,  4;  Minimum,  2.  At  the  close  of  each 
term,  the  average  standing  is  recorded. 

No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have  passed  the  term 
examination  whose  term  standing  shall  not  have  reached 
at  least  6,  such  term  standing  to  be  made  up  from  the  mark 
for  the  term's  work  and  the  mark  for  examination,  com- 
bined in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1.  No  student,  except  by 
special  vote  of  the  Faculty,  shall  be  advanced  from  any 
class  to  the  next  higher,  unless  he  have  an  average  standing 
of  6  in  every  department  of  study. 

Delinquents  in  term  examinations,  who  fail  to  present 
themselves  at  the  special  examination  succeeding,  or  who 
fail  to  pass  such  examination,  are  deprived  of  all  privileges 
of  the  class-room,  unless  a  postponement  of  examinations 
to  a  definite  time  is  granted  by  special  action  of  the 
Faculty.  The  above  regulation  applies  also  to  students 
who  for  any  reason  shall  fail  to  meet  their  appointments  in 
Oratory,  and  shall  not  have  made  up  the  same  before  the 
close  of  the  term  in  which  the  appointments  occurred. 

If  a  student  shall  marry  during  his  course  of  study,  he 
thereby  dissolves  his  connection  with  the  University. 
The   question  of  re-admission  is  subject  to  the  discretion 
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of  the  Faculty,  but  in  no  case   shall  he  be  allowed  to  re- 
enter his  class. 

The  Dean  has  the  general  supervision,  under  the  Fac- 
ulty, of  the  choice  of  elective  studies.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  register  their  choice  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
each  term,  but  it  is  desirable  that  such  choice  be  reported 
before  the  close  of  the  preceding  term.  After  the  second 
Friday  night  of  the  term  no  changes  will  be  allowed,  and 
none  before  that  time,  except  by  special  vote  of  the 
Faculty. 

Students  pursuing  a  select  course,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  may  upon  application  to  the  President,  receive  a 
certificate  stating  the  courses  which  they  have  successfully 
completed.  No  degree,  however,  can  be  conferred,  or 
certificate  given,  unless  the  applicant  shall  have  sustained 
a  good  moral  character,  settled  all  college  bills,  and  re- 
turned all  books  and  paid  all  fines  to  the  Library. 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can 
compete  for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  But  all  who 
enter  the  regular  courses,  candidates  for  a  degree,  are 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing  in  such  competition,  unless 
specified  conditions  are  made. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  any  prize,  unless 
he  has  passed  all  examinations  prior  to  the  term  in  which 
such  competition  takes  place,  and  has  also  maintained 
standing  during  the  term  of  competition.  No  credit  in 
class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  Students  admitted 
to  any  class  with  conditions,  must  pass  examination  on 
the  subjects  in  which  conditions  have  been  imposed,  be- 
fore competing  for  any  prize. 

No  student  is  expected  to  be  absent  from  any  college 
exercise  except  in  case  of  necessity.  In  order,  however, 
to  provide  for  necessary  absences  of  students,  a  certain 
number  of  absences  will  be  allowed  in  each  subject,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  regulations  : 

i.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  from 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  exercises  in 
any  course  during  one  term. 

2.  Any  student  desiring  to  be  excused  from  reciting  in 
any  exercise  shall  be  charged  with  absence. 
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3.  No  absence  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  shall  be 
excused  for  any  cause  whatever. 

4.  Any  student  exceeding  his  allowed  number  of  ab- 
sences shall  be  expected  to  pass  all  reviews  and  term- 
reviews,  and  shall  afterwards  be  required  to  pass  a  special 
examination  before  the  first  Saturday  night  of  the  follow- 
ing term.  Failing  to  pass  the  said  special  examination, 
the  student  shall  be  required  to  take  the  subject  again  in 
the  class-room.  Failing  to  present  himself  for  the  special 
examination,  the  student  shall  be  debarred  from  recitation 
in  any  subject  until  he  shall  take  the  said  special  exam- 
ination. 

5.  Continued  absence,  without  cause,  in  excess  of  the 
allowed  number  of  absences,  may  become  a  subject  for 
discipline. 

6.  As  respects  attendance  at  chapel,  the  same  propor- 
tion of  absences  shall  be  allowed  as  in  the  case  of  class- 
room exercises. 

7.  Excess  of  the  allowed  number  of  absences  from  the 
chapel  exercises  may  become  a  subject  for  discipline. 


STUDENTS 


SENIOR  CLASS 


[The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Course  pursued.] 

I  5  Eaton  Hall. 


Bacon,  Walter  Valentine, 

Leyden. 


Belden,  Frank  Orson, 

Castile. 

Braker,  George,  Jr., 

Brooklyn. 

Brokaw,  Lewis  Ellsworth, 

New  Market,  N.  J. 

Bryan,  Thomas  Joseph, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Coburn,  Fred  Eugene, 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Erdmann,  Adolph  Frederick, 

Brooklyn. 

Fitch,  Everett  Henry, 

Noank,  Conn. 

Harmon,  Dwight  Dana, 

Lawrenceville. 

Hendrickson,  Judson  Cooper, 

Mexico. 

Howe,  Sherman  Lorenzo, 

East  Dover,  Vt. 

Lang,  George  Wells, 

Skaneateles. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Waldron's. 

J  K  /,'  Pierce  Memorial. 

B  6  II  House. 

A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

0  r  A  Hall. 

B  6  n  House. 

B  0  II  House. 

34  E.  C. 

<P  f  A  Hall. 


Mr.  Patterson's. 


23  W.  C. 


Leonard,  James  Sydney, 

Hamilton. 

McLellan,  Robert  Inglis, 

Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Parsons,  Walter  Bergen, 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Pettes,  Benjamin  Hiram, 

Towanda,  Pa. 

Smith,  Preston  Hopkins, 

Hamilton. 

Smith,  Will  Bertrand, 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

White,  William  Frank, 

Hamilton. 

Wood,  Idell  Hartson, 

Boonton,  N.  J. 

Seniors, 
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III  Mr.  G.  F.  Leonard's. 

I  41  E.  C. 

V  J  A  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  d>  K  >F  House. 

Ill  Mr.  L.  M.  Smith's. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Waldron's. 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  White's. 
A  Y  House. 

20 
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JUNIOR  CLASS 


I 

<t>  r  A  Hall. 

I 

Mr.  J.  H.  Burns's. 

1 

4>  A  W  House. 

1 

A  Y  House. 

Aldrich,  Cyrus, 

Hamilton. 

Becker,  Frederick  Curtis, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Blanden,  Merrill  Jay, 

Belleville. 

Bown,  Byron  Arthur, 

Fairport. 

Briggs,  George  Albert,  I         Mrs.  M.  D.  Kinmonth's. 

Hamilton, 

Brownell,  Clark  Tinkham,         1 

Cambridge. 

Cheney,  Samuel  Torrey  Reed,  I 

Jamaica,  Vt. 

Chester,  Wayland  Morgan,       I 

Noank,  Conn. 


Cobb,  George  Watson, 

Fairport. 


I 


COLEGROVE,  DWIGHT  HEMAN,  I 

Clinton. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Burns's. 

0  K  W  House. 

B  0  n  House. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hum's. 
Mr.  Dart's. 


Eddy,  Burt  Henry, 

West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


I         16  E.  C. 


Edwards,  James  Romulus,  I         28  W.  C. 

Mount  Vernon  Springs,  N.  C. 

Fogg,  Miller  Moore,  Jr.,  I         B  S  II  House. 

Palermo,  N.  J. 


Galpin,  Fred  Tower, 

Canandaigua. 


I         Bluff  Street. 


Goddard,  William  Dean,  I 

Hamilton. 


Mrs.  J.  R.  Goddard's. 
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Hunter,  William  Jr.,  I 

Ilion. 

Larkin,  Albert  Edwin,  II 

Camillus. 

Leete,  John  Hopkins, 

Detroit,  Mich 

Martin,  Herbert  E., 

Homer. 

Morris,  Frank  Richard, 

Portlandville. 

Newell,  Harry  Emory,  II 

Davenport. 

Purinton,  Harry  Edward, 

Buffalo. 

Risley,  Adna  Wood, 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Rogers,  Alfred  William, 

Oneida. 

Stark,  Clifford, 

Waverly. 

Schmidt,  Emanuel, 

Hudiksvall,  Sweden. 

Stelle,  William  Bergen, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Strong,  William  Mahlon, 

Terrytown,  Pa. 

Taylor,  James  Paddock, 

Hamilton. 

Van  Kirk,  Herbert, 

Greenwich. 
F 


24  E.  C. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Loyd's. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hum's. 

6  Payne  Street. 

A  T  House. 

ARE  Pierce  Memorial. 

ARE  Pierce  Memorial. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Risley's. 

28  W.  C. 
Miss  Berry's. 
Professor  Schmidt's. 
ARE  Pierce  Memorial. 
37  W.  C. 

Professor  Taylor's. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Brown's. 
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Willcox,  Frank  Grenell,         I         A  h  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Charles  Carl,  I         <P  K  W  House. 

Decatur,  111. 


Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 
Many,  James  Warren,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Abel's. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Peddie,  John  Wayland,  A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Juniors,  -  34 
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SOPHOriORE  CLASS 


Anderson,  John  Benjamin, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Applegate,  John  Stilwell, 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Bogart,  Will  Edwin, 

Masonville. 

Bustin,  Dennis  Joseph, 

Towanda,  Pa. 


Carr,  George  Henry, 

Clarence  Center. 


Chester,  Howard  Eldridge, 

Albion. 

Clare,  Daniel  Hunt, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Jesse  Butrick,  II 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Finch,  John  Wellington, 

Earlville. 

Grant,  Elmer  Daniel, 

Westville. 

Griffith,  John  William, 

Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Hatch,  Frederick  William, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Hilton,  J.  Arthur, 

Brooklyn. 


20  w.  c. 

J  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 
College  Street. 
Mr.  Woodruff's. 
33  E.  C. 
31  W.  C. 

21  W.  C. 

Mr.  W.  Hubbard's. 

21  W.  C. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ingalls's. 

37  W.  C. 

14  W.  C. 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Hill's. 
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Maclay,  Walter,  I         37  W.  C. 

Fleetville,  Pa. 

Molyneaux,  Harry  Samuel,  III         0  h  W  House. 

Millview,  Pa. 

Munro,  Fayette  Smith,  I         J  RE  Pierce  Memorial. 

Camillus. 

Munro,  Philip  Allen,  I         j /{ E  Pierce  Memorial. 

Camillus. 

Nims,  Herbert  Edward,  I         33  E.  C. 

Decatur,  111. 

Sargent,  Roscoe,  I         0  K  W  House. 

Sandy  Creek. 

Sheldon,  Edward  Howard,  III         29  E.  C. 

Wakefield,  Mass 

Stackpole,  Markham  Winslow,        I       Mrs.  Stackpole's. 

Hamilton. 

Turner,  James  Olin,  I       Mr.  J.  C.  Waldron's. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Vredenburgh,  Irving  Ezra,  V       0  r  A  Hall 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Walker,  Abbott  Revere,  I       14  W.  G. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Waterhouse, William  Parmelee,  III       Miss  Berry's. 

Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Williams,  Frank  Martin,  I       Mr.  H.  Tibbitts's. 

Durhamville. 

Williams,  George  David,  I       Mr.  H.  Tibbitts's. 

Durhamville. 

Winters,  Herbert  Daniel,  I       <P  A  W  House. 

Dundee. 


Winters,  Walter  Payne, 

De  Land,  Fla. 

Woodruff,  Ernest  Hall, 

Waverly. 
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I 


r  A  Hall. 


Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 


Bacon,  Charles  Bowman, 

New  Lebanon. 

Chittenden,  Arthur  Smith, 

Binghamton, 

Hanks,  Harvey  Alexander, 

Cossayuna. 

Hicks,  Kenneth  Clark, 

Canandaigua. 

Simpson,  Arthur  Henry, 

Wolverton,  Eng. 


Professor  Maynard's. 

Mr.  Tripp's. 

Mrs.  Neiss's. 

J  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

1  W.  C 


Sophomores, 


35 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Abercrombie,  Abraham  Lincoln,     I 

Pomona,  Fla. 


<P  h  W  House. 


Allen,  William  Orville, 

Hamilton. 

Bingham,  Ira  Wilcox, 

Spencer. 


Bradford,  William  Edward,         IV 

Owatonna,  Minn. 


Brown,  William  Henry, 

Dresserville. 

Carter,  John  Pillsbury, 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Crandall,  Joseph  Bertram, 

Brooklyn. 

Davies,  Rees  Oliver, 

Neath,  Pa, 

Ford,  Frank  Ernest, 

Camden. 

Grenell,  Burt  Budington, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Hughes,  Walter  Lincoln, 

Brooklyn. 

Lovett,  Frederick  Crosby, 

Brandon,  Vt. 

MacCall,  Charles  Augustus, 

Newark,  N.  J. 


I       Rev.  H.  W.  P.  Allen's. 
Ill        Mr.  F.  H.  Ingalls's. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Abel's. 


II        Mrs.  Manchester's. 


I       35  W.  C. 


I        AY  House. 


Ill       d>  K  W  House. 


I       25  W.  C. 


I       Mr.  Wolcott   Hubbard's. 


II       A  K  E  Pierce    Memorial. 


I       46  E.  C. 
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Mills,  Charles  Elmendorf, 

I 

J  Y  House. 

Dennysville,  Me. 

Negus,  Cyrus  William, 

I 

16  W.  C. 

Penn  Yan. 

Parsons,  James  Smith, 

I 

Mr.  Patterson's. 

Oxford. 

Rowe,  Arthur  Clare, 

I 

16  W.  C. 

Wappinger's  Falls. 

Severn,  Herman  Harrison, 

I 

Mr.  J.  F.  Goodrich's, 

Ogden  City,  Utah. 
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Smith,  Francis  Abner, 

Meredith. 


I       Mr.  E.  B.  Sheldon's. 


Stackpole,  Pierpont  Langley,        I 

Hamilton. 

Steen,  Elmer  Le  Roy,  I 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Harry  English, 

Englishtown,  N.  J. 

Tibbitts,  John  Clark, 

Utica. 

Vinton,  Sumner  Redway, 

Hamilton 

Wheeler,  William  Louis, 

Hamilton 

White,  Foster  Hamilton, 

Seneca  Falls. 

Wilcoxen,  Wilfred  Milo, 

Macedon. 

Winegar,  William  Hoadley, 

Amsterdam. 


Mrs.  Stackpole's. 

I  35  W.  C. 
I       Mr.  E.  B.  Sheldon's. 

II  35  E.  C. 

I  Mr.  J.  F.  Goodrich's. 

V  Mrs.  Wheeler's. 

I  B  S  II  House. 

I  Mr.  Patterson's. 
I       Prof.  Brigham's. 
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Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 


Beebe,  Archibald, 

Sherburne. 

% 

Chiba,  Kozo, 

Tokio,  Japan. 

McKinley,  Livingston, 

Oil  City,  Pa 

Norton,  Harry  Adams, 

Hamilton. 

Runyon,  Charles, 

Stelton,  N.  J 

Shufelt,  Floyd  G. 

Malone. 

Sprague,  Delos  Everett, 

Penn  Yan. 

Vassar,  John  Ellison, 

Poughkeepsie. 


Mr.  Tripp's. 
Mr.  Hum's. 
<P  F  J  Hall. 
Bluff  St. 

/>'  0  II  House. 

16  E.  C. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Swift's. 

/>  S  II  House. 


Freshmen, 


36 
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SUMflARY 


Seniors,  ---_-_•_--  20 

Juniors,     -  -  -34 

Sophomores,  --------  35 

Freshmen,  -  -  36 

Total,         -  -  -  -         -  125 


ABBREVIATIONS 


E.  C. 
W.  C. 
A.  H. 


East  College. 
West  College. 
Alumni  Hall. 


Commencement  Exercises 


THURSDA  Y,  JUNE  1 6,  1892 


Oration 


INVOCATION 

nusic 


Mammonism 


Arthur  Mosely  Allen 


Oration  The  Church  of  the  Future 

George  Sheldon  Beckwith 

Oration  The  Mission  of  Wendell  Phillips 

Hugh  Gilmore  Gregg 

Music 

Oration  William  II,  The  Extraordinary 

Archibald  Smith  Knight 

Oration  The  Chinese  Question 

Burton  Henry  Marenes 

Oration  Pessimism  and  the  Present  Age 

Henry  Sterling  Potter 

Music 

Oration  Robertson  of  Brighton 

John  Herman  Randall 

Oration  The  Statesmanship  of  Mr.  Gladstone 

Elmer  Tilson  Stevens 

Music 

Oration  The  Czar  and  His  People 

James  Verne  Sturges 

Oration  The  Fight  of  Evolution 

Arthur  Grant  Taylob 

Music 

Conferring  of  Awards  and  Degrees 

Benediction 


DEGREES 
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DEGREES 


CONFERRED  JUNE  16,  1892 


Howard  William  Murphy, 
Arthur  Grant  Taylor, 


Ph.  B. 


A.  B. 


Arthur  Mosely  Allen, 
George  Sheldon  Beckwith, 
Louis  Carl  Huestis  Biggs, 
Dan  Sheldon  Carpenter, 
Emmett  Inman  Case, 
Harvey  William  Chollar, 
Hugh  Gilmore  Gregg, 
Charles  Witcraft  Haines, 
Fred  Howard  King, 
Archibald  Smith  Knight, 
Charles  Augustus  Lemon, 
Burton  Henry  Marenes, 
Henry  Sterling  Potter, 
Frank  Hazen  Potter, 
John  Herman  Randall, 
Elmer  Tilson  Stevens, 
James  Verne  Sturges, 
Archibald  Heyer  Sutphin, 
Charles  Henry  Adams  Wager, 


Albany. 
Waverly,  Pa. 

Georgetown. 

Sche?iectady. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Westport. 

Plainfield,  N  J. 

Homer. 

Barnes  Corners. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oswego. 

Mexico. 

Attica. 

Norwich. 

Carthage. 

Carthage. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cochituate,  Mass. 

North  Norwich. 

Holmdel,  N.  J. 

Cohoes. 
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A.  M.  (In  Course) 


Rev.  Thomas  Bickford, 
Frank  H.  Bennett, 
Rev.  Horace  G,  McKean, 
Edward  B.  Shallow, 
Rev.  William  J.  Sholar, 
Edward  M.  Van  Kirk, 
Rev.  Fred  S.  Retan, 
Robert  Bruce, 

A.  n.  (Honorary) 

J.  Spencer  Kennard,  Esq., 


d.  D. 


Rev.  Samuel  H.  Greene, 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Brown, 
Rev.  James  A.  Spurgeon, 


Branford,  Conn. 

Hoosick  Falls,  JV.   Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Railway,  JV.  J. 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Suffield,  Conn. 

La  Crosse,   Wis. 


Hamilton,  N.   Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Newtori^Centre,  Mass. 

London,  England. 
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PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The   following  members  of  the  class  of  1892  were  admitted  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  : 

Dan  Sheldon  Carpenter 
Hugh  Gilmore  Gregg 
Burton  Henry  Marenes 
Henry  Sterling  Potter 
John  Herman  Randall 
Archibald  Heyer  Sutphin 
Charles  Henry  Adams  Wager 

The  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes 

Thomas  Joseph  Bryan,  First. 

Idell  Hartson  Wood,  Second. 

Committee   of  Award,  Professor  John  T.   Stoddard,   Ph.  D., 
Smith  College. 

The  Lasher  Prizes  in  English  Composition 

Robert  Inglis  McLellan,  First 

William  Frank  White,  Second. 

Committee  of  Award,   Professor  John  M.  Manly,  Brown   Uni- 
versity. 

The  Allen  Prizes  in  English  Composition 

Miller  Moore  Fogg,  Jr.,  First. 

James  Paddock  Taylor,  Second. 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  James  R.  Truax,  Union  Col- 
lege. 

The  Baldwin  Greek  Prizes 

James  Paddock  Taylor,  First. 

Emanuel  Schmidt,  Second. 

Committee   of  Award,  Professor  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Dart- 
mouth College. 
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The  Osborn  Hatliematical  Prizes 

William  Frank  White,  First. 

Preston  Hopkins  Smith,  Second. 

Committee  of    Award,  Professor  Arthur    Latham  Baker,  C. 
E.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Rochester. 


The  Sophomore  Latin  Prizes 


Miller  Moore  Fogg,  Jr. 
Clifford  Stark, 


First. 
Second. 


Committee  of  Award,  Professor  Albert  G.  Harkness,  Brown 
University. 

The  Fourteenth  Kingsford  Prize  Contest 

class  of  1893. 


Robert  Inglis  McLellan, 
Everett  Henry  Fitch, 

First. 
Second. 

class  of 

1894. 

Adna  Wood  Risley, 
Frank  Richard  Morris, 

First. 
Second. 

CLASS  OF 

1895. 

Markham  Winslow  Stackpole, 
John  Benjamin  Anderson, 

First. 
Second. 

r  Rev.  H.  A. 

Committee  of  Award,  1  Samuel  T. 
(Rev.  S.  T. 

Cordo,  D 

HlLLMAN, 

Ford, 

.  D., 

Esq., 

Cortland. 

New  York. 

Syracuse. 

Dodge  Entrance  Prizes 

CLASS  OF 

1895. 

Elmer  Daniel  Grant, 
Daniel  Hunt  Clare, 
John  Wellington  Finch, 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

CLASS  OF 

1896. 

Sumner  Redway  Vinton, 
Joseph  Bertram  Crandall, 

First. 
Second. 

Hermon  Harrison  Severn, 


Third. 


The  Alumni  Association 


The  membership  of  this  Association  consists  of  Graduates  from 
any  one  of  the  courses  of  study  in  Colgate  University  or  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  of  such  persons  as  have  received  Hon- 
orary Degrees  from  the  University.  These,  after  application,  are 
elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  It  also  includes  Associate  Mem- 
bers duly  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 


Officers  for  1892=1893 

PRESIDENT. 

Rev.  Byron  A.  Woods,  ('73,) 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Willcox,  D.  D.,  ('62,) 
Prof.  Welland  Hendrick,  f8o,) 
Edward  D.  Gardiner,  M.  D.,  ('73,) 
Rev.  Leonard  J.  Dean,  ('71.) 

SECRETARY. 

Charles  W.  Underhill,  A.  M.,  ('62,) 

TREASURER, 

Prof.  James  M.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  ('67,) 

ORATOR, 

Prof.  William  P.  Thomson,  ('77,) 

ALTERNATE. 

Rev.  Warren  G.  Partridge,  ('78,) 

NECROLOGIST. 

Prof.  Albert  P.  Brigham,  ('79,) 
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C — Commencement. 

O— Opening  of  Fall  Term. 

X— Close  of  Fall  Term. 


University  Calendar 


1892. 

September  8. 
December  19-21 

December  21. 


Fall  Term  commenced  Thursday. 
Term-Examinations,     Monday,    Tuesday, 
Wednesday. 

Fall  Term  closed,  Wednesday. 


1893. 
January  5. 
January  7. 
January  14. 

January  26. 
February  22. 
March  1. 

March  20-22. 

March  22. 


CHRISTMAS  VACATION 

Winter  Term  commenced,  Thursday. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

Osborn   Mathematical  Prize  Examination, 

Saturday. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday. 
Holiday,  (Washington's  Birthday.) 

Clarke  Prize  Orations  presented,  Wednes- 
day noon. 

Term-Examinations,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday. 

Winter  Term  closes,  Wednesday. 


March  30. 
April  1. 
April  5. 

April  7. 


VACATION  OF  ONE  WEEK 

Spring  Term  commences,  Thursday. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

Lasher  and  Allen  Prize  Eassays  presented, 

Wednesday  noon. 
Clarke  Prize  Exhibition,  Friday. 


I02 

May 

11. 

May 

3°- 

June 

3- 

June 

7- 

June 

TO. 

June 

i3>  J4- 

June 

14-16. 

June 

19,  20. 

June 

19. 

June 

20. 

June 

20. 

June 

20. 

June 

20. 

June 

21. 

June 

21. 

June 

22. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

Commencement  Orations  presented. 
Thursday  noon. 

Holiday,  (Decoration  Day,)  Tuesday. 

Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examination,  Sat- 
day. 

Lawrence  Chemical  Prize  Examination, 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination,  Satur. 
day. 

Examinations  of  the  Senior  Class,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday. 

Term- Examinations,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday. 

First  Entrance-Examinations,  Monday, 
Tuesday. 

Kingsford  Prize  Declamation,  Monday 
afternoon. 

Anniversary  of  Colgate  Academy,  Tuesday 
morning. 

Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate,  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon. 

Meeting  of  University  and  Education 
Boards,  Tuesday. 

Meeting  of  Education  Society,  Tuesday 
evening. 

Anniversary  of  the  Seminary,  Wednesday 
morning. 

Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Wed- 
nesday evening. 

Seventy-Third  Commencement  of  Col- 
gate University,  Thursday. 


CALENDAR 
VACATION  OF  TWELVE  WEEKS 
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September  12-14. 

Second   Entrance-Examinations,  Tuesday, 

Wednesday,  Thursday. 

Septembei'  14. 

Fall  Term  commences,  Thursday. 

September  16. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

November  7. 

Holiday,  (Election  Day,)  Tuesday. 

Thanksgiving    Recess,   Thursday,  Friday, 

Saturday. 

December  18—20. 

Term-Examinations,     Monday,    Tuesday, 

Wednesday. 

December  20. 

Fall  Term  closes. 

CHRISTHAS  VACATION 


INDEX 


Abbreviations,  93. 

Absences,  Regulations  concerning,  80. 

Admission  to  Freshman  Class,  require- 
ments for,56  ;  Advanced  Standing,  58 ; 
to  Special  Courses,  58 ;  by  Certifi- 
cate, 59. 

.Eschylus,  Course  in,  16. 

Aid  to  Students  73. 

Allen  Essay  Prizes,  76  ;  Awarded,  97. 

Alumni  Hall,  67. 

Alumni  Association,  Officers  of,  99;  Re- 
quirements for  Membership  in,  99. 

American  History,  Courses  in,  35. 

Anglo  Saxon,  Courses  in,  20. 

Arabia,  Documentary  History  of,  Courses 
in,  19. 

Arabic,  Course  in,  18. 

Aramaic,  Courses  in,  19. 

Aiistophanes'  "  Clouds,"  Course  in,  17. 

Aristotle,  Course  in,  17. 

Art,  History  of,  Course  in,  37. 

Arts,  Course  in,  41  ;  Synopsis  of,  43. 

Assyrian,  Course  in,  19. 

Astronomy,  Course  in,  30 ;  University  Ex- 
tension Course  in,  64. 

Bachelors'  Degrees,  41  ;  Synopsis  of  Re- 
quirements for,  43. 

Baldwin  Greek  Prizes,  75;  Awarded,  97. 

Baptist  Education  Society,  5,  72,  73. 

Baptist  Historical  Collection,  68,  69. 

Biblical  Literature,  Department  of,  26 ; 
Courses  in,  26;  University  Extension 
Courses  in,  62. 

Board,  72. 

Botany,  Courses  in,  23- 

Brooks  Collection,  70. 

Buildings  and  Grounds,  66. 


Calendar,  1892-3,  100;    University,   101 
Campus,  The,  66. 
Chaucer,  Courses  in,  20. 
Chemical  Laboratory,  The,  67. 
Chemistry,  Courses  in,  33 ;  University  Ex 

tension   Courses  in,  62 ;  Required  for 

Admission,  58 ;  Expenses  of  Couises 

72 ;  Prizes,  77 ;  Award  of  Prizes,  97 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Department  of 

22  ;  Equipment  of  Department,  67. 
Christianity,  Evidences  of,  Course  in,  38. 
Cicero,  Course  in,  13. 
Clarke  Oration  Prize,  77. 
Class  of  '84  Debate  Prize,  78. 
Colgate  Academy,  5,  40. 
Colgate  Library  Building,  67. 
Colgate   University,  Historical    Sketch,    5 ; 

Press  Club,  68. 
Colleges,    East  and  West,   66,   67. 
Commencement,   Exercises    of    1892,   94 : 

Prize,  78. 
Committee,  Executive,  8. 
Constitutional  Law,  English,  Course  in,  36. 
Corporation  of  the  University,  7  ;  Officers 

of,  8. 
Courses  of  Study,  43. 
Courses,  Special,  Admission  to,  58. 

Debate,  Prizes,  78. 

Degrees,    Bachelors',   41  ;    Masters',     54  ; 

Conferred  in  1892,  95,  96. 
Delinquents,  Examination  of,  79,  8r. 
Demosthenes,  Course  in,  16. 
Determinants,  Course  in,  29. 
Dodge    Collection,    68;    Dodge    Entrance 

Prizes,  75  ;  Award,  98. 
Douglass  Herbarium,  70. 
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East  College,  66. 

Education,   History,  Course  in,  40;  Insti- 
tutes, 40 ;  Methods,  40. 
Education  Society,  The,  5  ;  Scholarships,  73. 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  Course  on,  19. 
Elective  Studies,  Choice  of,  80 ;  Statement 

of,  45>47>49>  5*>  53- 

Elizabethan  Poetry,  Course  in,  21. 

Elizabethan  Drama,  Course  in,  21. 

English,  Department  of,  19;  Courses  in, 
20,  23 ;  University  Extension  Courses 
in,  62 ;  Early  and  Middle  Courses  in, 
20;  Poetry  of  the  18th  Ceutury, 
Courses  in,  21 ;  Romantic  Poetry,  22  ; 
Victorian  Poetry,  22;  Prose,  Courses 
in,  22 ;  Fiction,  23 ;  Constitutional 
Law,  36  ;  Required  for  Admission,  56. 

Ethics,  Christian,  Courses  in,  2^,  39- 

Ethiopic,  Course  in,  19. 

Euripides,  Course  in,  16. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  Course  in,  38. 

Examinations,  Entrance,  59 ;  Term,  79 ; 
for  Delinquents,  79,  81. 

Expenses,  71. 

Executive  Committee,  8. 

Faculty,  9. 

French,  Courses  in,  23,  24 ;  for  Admission , 
58 ;  University  Extension  Courses  in, 
64 ;  Revolution  36. 

Freshman  Class,  Admission  to,  56 ;  Stu- 
dents in,  90. 

Geology,  and  Natural  History,  30. 
Geology,   Courses   in,   31,    32;   University 

Extension  Courses  in,  64. 
German,    Courses   in,   24;  for  Admission, 

58 ;      University     Extension     Courses 

in,  63. 
Government,  79. 

Government  Document  Collection,  68. 
Graduate  Courses,  54. 
Graduates,  Resident,  54;  Non-resident,  55. 
Graduation,  Requirements  for,  41. 
Greece,    Institutional    History  of,    Course 

in,  35- 
Greek,    Department    of,    15;    Courses   in, 
15,  18;    University  Extension  Courses 
in,  62 ;  New  Testament,    Courses    in, 


17 ;  for  Admission,    57  ;    Philosophy, 
History  of,  Course  in,  17  ;    Prizes,  75  ; 
Award  of  Prizes,  97. 
Grounds  and  Buildings,  66. 

Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Insti- 
tution, 5. 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  6. 

Hebrew,  Courses  in,  18,  19. 

Hellenistic  Greek,  Course  in,  17. 

Herodotus,  Course  in,  16. 

History,  Courses  in,  35 ;  for  Admission,  57  ; 
University  Extension    Courses  in,  65  ; 
American,  Courses  in,36;  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy,   Course  in,    17;   of   Modern 
Philosophy.   39 ;    Department  of,  35  ; 
of  Art,  37  ;  of  English  Literature,  20  ; 
of  Education,  40. 
;  Honors  for  1892,  97. 
I  Horace,  Course  in,  14. 
j  Horace  and  Catullus,  Course  in,  14. 

!  Iliad,  Course  in  the,  15. 

:  Inquiry,  Society  of,  71. 

I  Institutions  of  Middle  Ages,  Course  in,  35. 

Isaac  Davis  Section,  68. 

Italian,  Courses  in,  25,  26. 

Junior  Class,  Students  in,  84. 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  Course  in,  14. 

Kingsford      Declamation      Prizes,      75; 
Award  of  Prizes,  98. 

Laboratory,  Chemical,  67. 
Lasher     Essay     Prizes,    76;      Award     of 
Prizes,  97. 

j  Latin,  Department  of,  13;  Courses  in,  13- 
15;  University  Extension  Courses 
in,  65;  for  Admission,  57;  Prizes,  76; 
Award  of  Prizes,  98;  Inscriptions, 
Course  in,  15. 

;  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes,  77  ;  Award  of 
Prizes,  97. 

I  Letters  and  Philosophy,  Courses  in,  41  ; 
Synopsis  of,  46,  48. 

j  Letters  and  Science,  Courses  in,  41 ;  Syn- 
opsis of,  49,  52. 

j  Lewis  Commencement  prize,  78. 
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COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 


Library — 

Building,  67 ; 

University,  68 ; 

Special  Collections  in,  68,  69 ; 

Staff,  11. 
Literature,  Courses   in     English,    20 ;    in 

American,  22;  in  Biblical,  26. 
Logic,  Course  in,  37. 

Madison  University,  5. 

Masters'  Degrees,  54. 

Material  Equipment,  66. 

Mathematics,  Pure,  Department  of,  28 ; 
Courses  in,  28,  29;  University  Exten- 
sion Courses  in,  62 ;  for  Admission, 
56;  Prizes  in,  76;  Award  of  Prizes  in, 98. 

Mediaeval  History,  Course  in,  35. 

Memorabilia,  Xenophon's,  Course  in,  16. 

Middle  Ages,  Institutions  of,  Course  in,  35. 

Mineralogy,  Courses  in,  34. 

Ministerial  Students,  Aid  to,  73. 

Modern  Greek,  Course  in,  18. 

Modern  Languages,  Department  of,  23 ;  for 
Admission,  58;  University  Extension 
Courses  in,  63,  04. 

Museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History, 
Collections  in,  70,  71. 

Odyssey,  Course  in,  15. 

Officers  of  the  University  Corporation,  8. 

Oratory,   Courses  in,   27 ;    Prizes,  77,   78 ; 

Greek,    16 ;       University      Extension 

Courses  in,  65. 
Organization,  12. 
Osborn  Mathematical  Prizes,    76 ;    Award 

of,  98. 

Pedagogy,  Department  of,39 ;  Courses  in, 
40 ;  University  Extension  Courses 
in,  65. 

Paleontology,  32. 

Persius,  Juvenal  and,  Course  in,  14. 

Philology,  Comparative,  19;  Semitic,  19; 
Course  in,  19. 

Philosophy,  Department  of,  37  ;  Courses  in 
Letters  and,  46,  48 ;  Greek,  History 
of,  Course  in,  17  ;  University  Exten 
sion  Courses  in,  64. 

Physics,  Course  in,  30. 


Physics  and  Astronomy, Department  of,  30  ; 

Courses  in,  30;    University  Extension 

Courses  in,  64. 
Plato,  Course  in,  17. 
Plautus  and  Terence,  Course  in,  14, 
Pliny,  Course  in,  14. 
PoJitical  Economy,  Department  of,  36. 
Post-Graduate  Studies,  54. 
Press  Club,  Colgate,  68. 
Prizes,  75  ;  Award  of,  97. 
Psychology,  Course  in,  38. 

Quaternions,  Course  in,  29. 

Reformation  and  Renaissance,  History 
of,  Course  in,  36. 

Regulations,  Special,  79. 

Religious  Societies,  71. 

Renaissance  and  Reformation,  History  of, 
Course  in,  36. 

Requirements  for  Admission,  56. 

Requirements  for  Graduation,  41. 

Resources  and  Aid,  73. 

Rhetoric,  Courses  in,  27  ;  University  Ex- 
tension Courses  in,  65. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  Department  of,  26. 

Rome,    Institutional    History    of,    Couise 

in,  35- 

Roman  Literature,  Course  in,  14  ;  Univer- 
sity Extension  Courses  in,  65. 

Room  Rent,  72. 

Scholarships,  Education     Society,    73 ; 

University,  73. 
Science.    Courses  in    Letters   and,  50,  52  ; 

Equipment  of  Departments  of,  70 ;  for 

Admission,  5S. 
Seminary  Courses,  Greek,  16,  18;  English, 

21  ;      English      Constitutional     Law, 

36  ;  American  History,  36. 
Semitic    Languages,     Department   of,   18 ; 

Courses  in,  18,  19;  University  Exten- 
sion Courses  in,  63. 
Semitic  Philology,  Course  in,  19. 
Senior  Class,  Students  in,  82. 
Septuagint,  Course  in,  17,  18. 
Shakspere,  Courses  in,  21. 
Socialism,  Contemporary,  Course  in,  37. 
Societies,  Religious,  71. 
Society  for  Inquiry,  71. 


INDEX 
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Socrates,  Course  on,  16. 
Sophocles,  Course  in,  16. 
Sophomore  Class,  Students  in,  87. 
Sophomore  Latin  Prizes,  76  ;  Award  of,  98. 
Special  Courses,  Admission  to,  58  ;  Certifi- 
cate of  Attainments  in,  80. 
Special  Regulations,  79. 
Standing,  How  Determined,  79. 
Students.  Undergraduate,  82. 
Summary  of  Students,  93. 

Tacitus,  Course  in,  13 

Terence,  Plautus  and,  Course  in.  14. 

Thucydides,  Course  in,  16. 


University,  Colgate,  Sketch  of,  5  ; 
Grounds,  66 ;  Library,  67,  68 ;  Cor- 
poration of,  7;  Faculty  of,  9;  Calen- 
dar, 101. 

University   Extension,  61  ;  Courses  in    62. 

West  College,  66. 

William  Ward  Memorial  Collection,  69. 

Xenophon's  Memoriabilia, Course  in,  16. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  71. 

Zoology,  Courses  in,  33. 
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COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY  is  the  name  of  the  institution 
which  from  1818  to  1846  was  known  as  the  Hamilton  Lit- 
erary and  Theological  Institution,  and  from  1846  to  1890, 
as  Madison  University.  It  is  located  at  Hamilton,  New 
York.  It  is  the  child  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  originally  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry,  being 
the  first  school  established  by  Baptists  in  America  distinctively 
for  ministerial  education.  The  first  students  came  early  in  the 
year  18 18,  but  the  school  was  not  formally  opened  until  May 
1st,  1820.  The  course,  of  study  took  form  gradually,  and  not 
until  1829  was  it  regularly  organized  to  cover  four  years.  In 
1832  it  was  extended  to  six  years,  and  in  1834  two  years  more 
were  added.  The  preparation  for  the  ministry  remained  the 
purpose  of  the  Institution  for  nearly  twenty  years,  but  in  1839 
it  was  opened  to  young  men  who  were  looking  to  other  pro- 
fessions. 

The  Education  Society  applied  for  a  collegiate  charter  in 
1840,  and  again  in  1843,  but  failed  in  both  instances  because 
the  legislature  did  not  believe  that  by  its  constitution  it  was 
legally  competent  to  hold  and  enjoy  such  powers.  In  1846  a 
third  application  was  successful.  A  new  corporation  was 
formed,  and  full  University  powers  and  privileges  were 
granted.  The  new  body  assumed  the  name  of  Madison  Uni- 
versity and  entered  at  once  upon  educational  work  of  academic 
and  collegiate  grade,  leaving  the  theological  department  as 
before,  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  Society.  In  1853  the 
Grammar  School  was  organized,  under  the  care  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  Board,  and  in  1875  this  preparatory  school  received  the 
name  of  Colgate  Academy,  and  entered  its  own  separate  build- 
ing, where  it  has  grown  to  be  a  strong  and  successful  institu- 
tion. In  1886  the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  also  entered 
a  building  of  its  own,  known  as  Eaton  Hall,  and  became 
possessed  of  a  stronger  and  more  independent  life. 

There  are  now,  therefore,  three  schools:  the  Academy,  the 
College,  and  the  Theological  Seminary.  All  are  united  under  a 
general  administration,  although  each  has  its  own  organization, 
and  each  is  free  to  develop  its  own  life  and  to  pursue  its  own 
special  aims.  The  purpose  of  the  founders  to  train  young  men 
for  the  Christian  ministry  has  never  been  neglected  by  their 
successors,  and  the  presence  of  a  theological  seminary  and  of  a 
large  number  of  ministerial  students  in  all  the  under-graduate 
departments  gives  quality  to  the  life  of  the  place.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  college  have  in  view  a  great  variety  of  callings, 
and  its  alumni  are  found  in  all  walks  of  life.  Effort  is  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  broadening  and  diversifying  of  the 
courses  of  study.  The  face  of  the  University  is  turned  for- 
ward, and  there  are  abundant  indications  that  the  receiving  of 
the  new  name  is  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of 
progress.  The  name,  "  Colgate  University,"  though  not 
received  till  after  the  death  of  President  Dodge,  is  really  his 
last  gift.  The  change  was  approved  by  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  March  13th,  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  April  22d,  1890. 


note 


For  a  catalog  of  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  address  Rev.  H. 
S.  Loyd,  D.  D.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

For  a  catalog  of  Colgate  Academy,  address    Principal  Charles  H. 
Thurber,  A.  M.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Methods  and  Courses  of  Instruction  in  the  Several 
Departments 

The  organization  of  the  University  has  been  a  gradual 
growth.  Beginning  in  1818  with  one  student  and  one  in- 
structor, the  work  of  the  institution  has  been  steadily  extended 
until  at  the  present  time  there  are  distinctively  organized 
departments  giving  instruction  in  Philosophy,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Social  Science,  Art,  Language  and  Liter- 
ature, Mathematics,  and  the  Natural  Sciences.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  each  department  is  alone  responsible  for  its  aims  and 
methods,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  work,  and  while  holding  cer- 
tain definite  and  organic  relations  to  the  whole  body  of 
instruction,  is  left  independent  to  seek  development  in  the 
constant  improvement  of  methods,  the  enlargement  of  scope, 
and  the  addition  of  new  facilities. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  methods  and 
courses  of  instruction  of  the  several  departments,  prepared  by 
the  respective  officers.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  course 
occupies  one  term. 


LATIN 

The  work  of  this  department  is  intended  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  read  Latin  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  to  acquire, 
through  the  literature  as  far  as  possible,  definite  ideas  of 
Roman  life  and  culture.  In  the  early  part  of  the  course,  the 
essentials  of  syntax  are  reviewed  and  illustrated  by  exercises 
in  prose  composition  based  on  Ciceronian  Latin.  Those  who 
come  so  well  prepared  as  not  especially  to  need  this  work  will 
be  allowed  under  proper  oversight  to  substitute  extra  reading, 
such  as  Cicero's  Brutus,  or  De  Officiis,  or  selections  from  the 
historians. 

In  the  advanced  courses,  careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  the  language  and  literature,  to  the  debt  of  the 
English  language  to  the  Latin  tongue,  and  of  all  modern  liter- 
atures to  its  great  classics. 

First  Year 

i.     Cicero's  Cato  Major  and  L^elius.       Three    hours   a 
week.    Prose  composition  and  sight-reading.    One  hour  a  week. 
M.—  W.y  J i  A.  M.,  F,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Cicero's   Letters.     Selections    from    Livy. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Cicero's  character,  and  his  place 
in  history  and  literature. 

Tu. — F.,  2: 30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  The  Odes  of  Horace.    Anecdotes  from  Gellius  at  sight. 

M.—  IV.,  2:30  P.  M.,  F.,9  A.  M.,  Spring-  Term. 

Second  Fear 

4.  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace. 

The  portions  selected  are  grouped  about  significant  topics  so 
as  to  set  the  character  of  Horace,  his  literary  canons,  and  the 
customs  of  his  time  in  as  vivid  a  light  as  possible. 
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Selections  from  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets  are  also  read. 
Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Literature. 

M.,  Tu.,  10  A.  M.,  Tk.,  F,  u  A.  M.f  Fall  Term. 

5.  Letters  of  Pliny.  The  Agricola  and  Germania  of  Taci- 
tus, or  selections  from  his  histories.     Phaedrus  at  sight. 

M.—  W.,  9  A.M.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  Juvenal  and  Persius.  Selections  are  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  light  thrown  upon  Roman  Life. 

M.  —IV.,  jo  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

7.  The  annotation  of  some  suitable  portion  of  a  Latin  au- 
thor, including  grammatical  references,  explanatory  notes,  par- 
allel and  illustrative  quotations,  and  experiments  in  textual 
criticism.  The  time  in  the  class  room  is  devoted  to  a  compar- 
ison and  criticism  of  the  annotations  with  reference  especially, 
to  their  brevity,  appositeness,  and  pedagogical  value. 

W.j  Tk.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Plautus  and  Terence.  Dramatic  Fragments.  Historical 

syntax. 

W.—F.,  11  A.  M.,   Winter  Term. 

9.  Selections  from  Cicero's  Philosophical  Works,  to- 
gether with  a  study  in  outline  of  the  systems  of  philosophy 
prevalent  in  his  time. 

W. — F.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

This  course  is  given  in  1893-94. 

In  alternate  years,  a  course  will  be  offered  in  the  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  of  the  Romans.  This  will  include  the  study  of 
significant  passages  from  the  De  Oratore  of  Cicero,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  treatment  given  to  the  same  topics  in  the 
Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus,  and  in 
Quintilian.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  Romans  upon  oratory,  of  the 
elements  of  its  power,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline. 
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GREEK 

The  ends  primarily  sought  are  intellectual  discipline  and  lit- 
erary culture.  The  translation  of  classic  masterpieces  is  re- 
garded as  a  most  efficient  means  of  developing  the  power  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  as  tending  most  surely  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  correct  and  discriminating  literary  sense.  Greek 
literature  is  also  treated  as  revealing  the  peculiar  genius  of  an 
exceptionally  gifted  people,  who  made  important  and  perma- 
nent contributions  to  human  civilization.  The  critical  study 
of  their  language  is  deemed  valuable,  not  only  for  mental  train- 
ing, but  as  leading  up,  through  a  knowledge  of  their  literature 
and  their  life,  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real  significance  of 
ancient  Greece  to  the  world. 

All  the  courses  in  the  Freshman  year,  and  the  work  of 
the  Fall  Term  in  the  Sophomore  year,  are  prescribed.  The 
courses  of  the  second  and  third  terms  Sophomore  are  elective. 
Three  other  elective  courses  are  open  either  to  Juniors  or  to 
Seniors,  and  as  the  subjects  offered  are  not  the  same  in  any 
two  successive  years,  the  study  of  Greek  may  be  pursued,  if 
desired,  in  every  college  term.  Lectures  upon  Greek  art  are 
offered  to  Seniors. 

First  Year 

1.  Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry.  The  Odyssey  is  taken  up,  or 
the  later  books  of  the  Iliad.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
place  of  the  Homeric  Poems  in  literature,  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  heroic  age,  and  to  certain  phases  of  Greek  mythology. 
The  work  in  Homer  is  followed  by  selections  from  the  Lyric 
Poets,  regarded  as  marking  a  transitional  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  language,  and  as  illustrating  the  beginnings  of  a 
more  subjective,  reflective  tendency  in  the  Greek  mind. 

M.—  Tk.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Portions  of  these  au- 
thors are  read,  with  notice  in  the  former  of  peculiarities  of  dia- 
lect, and  in  the  latter  of  distinguishing  features  of  style,  while 
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the   mode  of   historical  treatment  in  each  is  especially  consid- 
ered.     Occasion   is  taken   to   give   the  class  as  clear  an  outline 
as  possible  of  the   history  of   the   Greeks  down  to  the  age  of 
Pericles,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  more  extended  study. 
M.,  Tu.,  10  A.  M.,  Tk.}  F,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Socrates  and  His  Age.  The  reading  of  Plato's  Apol- 
ogy of  Socrates,  or  parts  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  serves 
for  the  study  of  Greek  Life  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  of  the  great  personality  that  was  so  prominent  a  figure  of 
the  period.  Regard  is  had  both  to  the  varied  elements  in  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  to  the  ethical  side  of  Socrates' 
teachings. 

M.—  Tk.,  9  A.M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

4.  The  Tragedians.  Selected  tragedies  from  ^Eschylus 
and  Sophocles  are  read,  and  prelections  from  other  plays  are 
given,  in  order  to  secure  as  large  acquaintance  as  possible  with 
the  Greek  tragedians.  The  class  prepare  essays  upon  topics 
related  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  upon  Greek  liter- 
ature in  general.  In  these  essays,  and  in  the  discussions  of 
the  class  room,  the  principal  Greek  authors  are  treated.  In 
the  reading  of  the  dramatists  the  style  and  ethical  spirit  of 
each  is  especially  considered. 

M.—  T/i.,  9  A.  M.y  Fall  Term. 

5.  Euripides  and  Aristophanes.  The  earlier  part  of  the 
term  is  given  to  the  further  study  of  Greek  tragedy,  as  repre- 
sented by  Euripides.  Aristophanes'  "Clouds"  is  then  taken  up, 
not  simply  to  enlarge  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
stage,  but  to  afford  a  fuller  comprehension  of  those  complex  intel- 
lectual and  moral  movements  of  the  times  which  are  mirrored 
in  the  works  of  Aristophanes.  In  this  course,  as  in  that  devoted 
to  tragedy,  comparisons  will  be  indicated  with  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  modern  world.  Readings  from  Lucian  may 
accompany  or  be  substituted  for  the  work  in  Aristophanes. 

M.  —  IV.,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
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6.  The  Orators.  Demosthenes  is  studied,  either  in  his 
Oration  on  the  Crown,  or  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  At- 
tention is  paid  to  the  principles  of  oratory' illustrated,  to  the 
governmental  and  social  conditions  favorable  to  eloquence,  and 
to  the  distinctive  qualities  in  the  leading  orators.  Illustrative 
passages  from  various  orators  will  be  given  by  the  professor,  or 
will  be  assigned  for  special  readings.  Methods  of  legal  pro- 
cedure are  considered,  the  diverse  political  institutions  of  the 
Greek  states,  and  the  general  course  of  their  later  history. 

31.  — W.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

7.  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  study  of  this  late,  but  im- 
portant phase  of  the  language  will  be  pursued  by  reading  in 
alternate  years  selections  from  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and 
selections  from  the  Septuagint.  These  will  be  treated  on  the 
linguistic  side.  Opportunity  for  direct  acquaintance  with  the 
former  is  deemed  important  for  every  student  of  Greek,  while 
the  latter  will  be  of  service  to  any  who  contemplate  theologi- 
cal study. 

Tk.,  F,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  study  of  these  authors  in 
the  original  will  be  pursued  in  alternate  years.  In  Plato  the 
Phsedo  will  be  read,  or  selections  from  his  Republic;  in  Aris- 
totle, portions  of  his  Ethics.  Regard  will  be  had  to  the  liter- 
ary quality  of  these  writers,  but  attention  will  chiefly  be  given 
to  the  subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  student  to 
investigate   the   general   course  of  philosophic  thought  among 

the  Greeks. 

M.—  W.,  11  A.  31.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  This  course  will  be 
given  in  English,  and  will  be  offered  to  all  Juniors.  The  aim 
will  be  to  trace  the  progress  of  philosophic  inquiry  among  the 
Greeks  from  Thales  to  the  Neo-Platonists,  to  estimate  its  sig- 
nificance, and  to  show  its  bearing  upon  modern  thought.  A 
brief  manual  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction.  There 
will  also  be  lectures   by  the  professor,  and  essays  will  be  pre- 
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pared  by  the  class.     The  seminary  method  will  be  used  in  part, 
and  the  students  will  have  access   to   the  best   translations,  as 
well  as  to  various  historical  and  critical  treatises. 
IV.— F.,  j i  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

10.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  officer,  op- 
portunity is  offered  to  any  who  may  desire  it,  for  some  ac- 
quaintance with  modern  Greek. 

Time  of  the  exercise  to  be  arranged  on  the  organization  of 
the  class. 


Semitic  Languages 

Course  i  is  offered  to  students  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  Courses  7  and  13  may  be  taken  by  students  in  the 
Senior  year.  Courses  2,  4,  5,  6,  8  9,  11  and  12  are  open  only  to 
students  who  have  already  taken  course  1.  Courses  3,  6  and 
10  can  be  elected  only  by  students  who  have  already  studied 
Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Third  or  Fourth  Year 

1.  Hebrew:  (a)  Orthography,  Morphology,  and  Elements 
of  Syntax  (Harper) ;  (b)  Translation  and  Study  of  Gen- 
esis;  (c)   Sight-reading  in  Deuteronomy  and  Kings. 

T. — K,  9  A.  M.     Three  Terms. 

Courses  in  1898=1894 

(The  figures  within  the  marks  of  parenthesis  denote  the 
number  of  hours  per  week;  the  hours  are  fixed  from  term  to 
term  and  announced  in  the  printed  schedules  of  the  Seminary.) 

2.  Hebrew:  (a)  Prosody  (Harper,  Kautzsch,  Wickes) ; 
{b)  Interpretation  of  Job  (2)  Fall  Term;  Psalms  (2) 
Winter  Term;  Zechariah  (2)  Spring  Term. 

3.  Ethiopic  :  (a)  Grammar  (Praetorius  and  Dillmann) ;  (b) 
Ascensio  Isaiae  (2)  Fall  Term. 
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4.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac) :  (a)  Grammar  (Nestle  and 
Noldeke);  (b)  Peshitta;  (c)  Specilegium  Syriacum  (2) 
Winter  Term. 

5.  Assyrian:  (a)  Grammar  (Lyon  and  Delitzsch) ;  (p) 
Transliterated  Texts;  (c)  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  (2) 
Spring  Term. 

6.  Comparative  Semitic  Philology:  (a)  General  Semitic 
Grammar  (Wright  and  Noldeke) ;  (b)  Comparative  Study 
of  the  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Samaritan,  Arabic  and  Ethiopic 
Texts  of  Gen.  I-IV  (2)  Spring  Term. 

7.  Semitic  History:     Arabia  (2)  Winter  Term. 

Courses  in  1894=1895 

8.  Hebrew:  Ezekiel  (2)  Fall  Term;  Canticles  and  Eccle- 
siastes  (2)  Winter  Term;  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Chronicles 
(2)  Spring  Term. 

9.  Arabic  :  (a)  Grammar  (Lansing) ;  (b)  Arabic  Version  of 
the  Bible  (2)  Fall  Term. 

10.  Arabic  (advanced):  (a)  Syntax  (Lansing  and  Caspari)  ; 
(b)  the  Quran  (2)  Winter  Term. 

11.  Mishnaic:  (a)  Grammar  (Siegfried  and  Strack) ;  (b) 
Pesachim  (2)  Spring  Term. 

12.  Palestinian  Aramaic:  (a)  Grammar  (Brown  and 
Kautzsch) ;   (b)  Bible  and  Targums  (2)  Winter  Term. 

13.  Semitic  History:  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (2)  Fall 
Term;  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  (2)  Winter  Term;  Pales- 
tine 1500  B.  C.-70  A.  D.  (2)  Spring  Term. 


English  Literature 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  follow- 
ing: First,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  literature;  second,  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the 
great  literary  periods  and  with  the  most  prominent  authors  in 
each ;  third,  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  literary  crit- 
icism and  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  various  forms  of  literary 
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art ;  fourth,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language.  These  objects  are  sought,  not 
merely  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  developing  a 
broad  culture  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  a  great  literature. 

First  Year 

i.  Chaucer.  Chaucer  is  studied  as  the  first  great  poet  of 
the  literature;  and  selections  from  his  leading  works  are  exam- 
ined with  special  reference  to  their  literary  characteristics. 
The  course  is  concluded  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  poetry  be- 
tween Chaucer  and  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  work  is  open  to 
students  who  have  made  no  previous  study  of  the  language. 
Th.y  F,  9  A.  M.,   Winter  Term. 

2.  Elizabethan  Literature.  The  non-dramatic  literature 
of  the  age  is  studied  through  the  masterpieces  of  representa- 
tive authors,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  chief  works  of 
Spenser,  Bacon,  and  Milton.  The  work  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  recitations,  and  is  based 
upon  a  thorough  course  of  literary,  historical,  and  critical  read- 
ing. This  course  and  the  preceding  are  made  the  basis  for  the 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  literary  art. 

M. — F.,^:jo  P.  31. ,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

3.  Elizabethan  Drama.  An  historical  and  critical  study 
of  the  rise,  development,  and  characteristics  of  the  drama  in 
the  time  of  Shakspere.  Certain  representative  dramas  are  ana- 
lyzed and  discussed  with  the  class;  and  others  are  considered 
by  means  of  critical  essays.  The  study  of  the  drama  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  course  of  collateral  reading. 

Tk.,  F,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

4.  Shakspere.  A  critical  study  of  representative  dramas 
of  Shakspere.  Certain  dramas  are  carefully  examined  by  means 
of  lectures.  Others  are  then  studied  by  the  class,  according 
to  the  methods  thus  illustrated,  the  several  elements  of  each 
drama  being  treated  by  means  of  discussions  and  critical  essays 
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upon  various  topics.  Effort  is  made  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  dramas  studied,  and  to  arrive  through  them  at  a  better 
knowledge  of  Shakspere's  dramatic  art  and  of  the  principles  of 
dramatic  criticism.  Part  of  the  course  is  given  to  a  study  of 
Shakspere's  Sonnets  and  poems. 

M  —  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

5.  Eighteenth  Century  Poetry.  A  study  of  poetry 
from  Dryden  to  Burns.  Representative  poems  are  carefully 
studied;  the  masterpieces  of  the  most  prominent  poets  are  dis- 
cussed in  critical  essays;  and  the  development  of  the  poetry  of 
the  age  through  its  various  phases  is  investigated.  A  knowl- 
edge of  fundamental  principles  is  assumed,  and  more  attention 
is  given  to  individual  characteristics. 

M.—  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  Eighteenth  Century  Prose.  The  representative  prose 
writers  of  the  century  are  studied  by  means  of  assigned  read- 
ing, critical  essays,  and  class  room  discussions;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  prose  literature  is  traced.  This  course  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  preceding,  the  aim  of  both  being  to 
present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  literature  of  the  age. 

Tk.,  K,  2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

7.  Romantic  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Keats.  The  masterpieces  of  these  poets  are  studied;  individual 
characteristics  are  noted;  the  marked  changes  in  the  spirit  and 
method  of  poetry  are  investigated;  and  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  relation  of  these  changes  to  the  political,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual movements  of  the  age.  The  general  method  is  similar 
to  that  followed  in  Course  5,  except  that  the  student  is  here 
encouraged  to  a  freer  and  more  independent  study  of  the  facts 
and  principles  of  literature. 

M.—  IV.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

8.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  The  prose  masterpieces 
of  the  present  century  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  liter- 
ary value  and  also  to  their  significance  as  a  revelation  of  the 
life  of  the  age.     The  spirit  and  method  of  the  course  are  sim- 
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ilar  to  those  of  Course  7.  It  is  intended  to  unite  with  that 
and  the  succeeding  literary  courses  in  presenting  a  broad  view 
of  the  literature  of  the  century. 

Th.,  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

9.  Anglo-Saxon.  Elementary  course.  The  grammar  of 
the  language  is  carefully  studied;  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  acquiring  facility  in  the  reading  of  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon 
prose.  The  relation  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  English  is  con- 
stantly emphasized;  and  the  basis  is  laid  for  a  proper  study  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  English  language. 

Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

10.  Anglo-Saxon.  Poetry.  Some  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  classical  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  read,  not  only  for  its  lin- 
guistic interest,  but  also  as  a  revelation  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  An  outline  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  is  given;  and  the  beginnings  of  modern  English 
literature  are  traced. 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

11.  Anglo-Saxon.  Beowulf.  This  old  pagan  epic  is  studied 
as  one  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  English  language  and 
literature,  and  is  made  the  medium  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  race  before  its  coming  to  Eng- 
land. 

Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

12.  Anglo-Saxon.  Poetry.  This  course  is  similar  in  its 
method  and  purpose  to  Course  4,  and  is  intended  to  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Christian  poetry  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

13.  Early  English.  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
age  of  Chaucer.  The  language  is  traced  through  the  various 
stages  of  its  development  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  Eng- 
lish ;  and  observation  is  made  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
literature  during  these  centuries  of  transition.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  English  of  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries. 

Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
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Third  Year 

14.  Prose  Fiction.  The  rise,  development,  and  character- 
istics of  the  English  novel.  Works  of  representative  novelists 
are  read,  special  attention  being  given  to  leading  novels  of 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot.  Certain  se- 
lected novels  are  treated  by  means  of  class  essays.  Special  at- 
tention is  given,  by  means  of  lectures  and  general  discussions, 
to  an  examination  of  the  laws  of  fiction  and  of  the  principles 
of  criticism  involved. 

Th.,  F.,  1:30  P.  31.,  Fall  Term. 

15.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  and  their  contemporaries.  Poetical  master- 
pieces are  critically  studied,  as  in  previous  courses;  and  the 
leading  poets  are  especially  considered  as  the  exponents  of  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  age.  Free  discussion  of  the  questions 
involved  is  especially  urged. 

M.—  W.,  1:30  F.  31.,  Fall  Term. 

16.  American  Literature.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  liter- 
ary principles  determined  in  previous  courses,  a  study  is  here 
made  of  the  general  development  of  American  literature,  of  the 
characteristics  of  its  various  forms  and  classes,  and  of  the 
representative  works  of  leading  authors  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. Selected  masterpieces  are  treated  by  means  of  essays; 
and  authors,  works,  and  literary  principles  are  freely  discussed. 
An  historical  outline  of  American  literature  is  given. 

M.—  W.,  1:30  P.  31.,  Wi7iter  Term. 

Courses  i  and  2  must  precede  the  other  literary  courses. 
Students  are  strongly  urged  to  take  elective  literary  courses  in 
chronological  order.  Courses  12  and  13  will  be  given  in  alter- 
nate years  with  Courses  10  and  11  respectively.  The  hours  of 
recitation  for  Courses  9-13  will  be  arranged  on  the  organization 
of  the  class. 


Modem  Languages 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department:     First,  to  give  the  student 
a  technical   knowledge  of   the  German  and  French  languages 
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sufficient  to  read  their  literatures  with  understanding,  ease, 
and  enjoyment,  and  without  translation;  second,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  student  the  general  idea  of  the  literary  history 
of  each  language  with  a  detailed  statement  of  special  impor- 
tant epochs;  third,  by  occasional  lectures  illustrated  by  the 
stereopticon,  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  cities,  cus- 
toms, and  life,  of  the  people  whose  language  is  studied. 

GERMAN 

First  Year 

i.  Elementary  course.  Grammar  (Whitney's  Brief).  Prac- 
tice in  pronunciation  and  in  memorizing  short  selections, 
systematic  drill  in  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax. 
Rapid  reading  of  modern  works  of  fiction  including  selections 
from  such  authors  as  Hauff,  Heyse,  Storm  and  Auerbach. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  reading  Schiller's 
11  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,"  and  Goethe's  "  Hermann  und  Dor- 
othea," (illustrated  by  stereopticon  views). 

W.,  Th .,  io  A.  M.,  F,  g  A.  Iff.,  Fall  Term. 

IV.— F,  io  A.  M '.,  Winter  Term. 
M.,  ii  A.M.,  Th.,  F.,9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

^2.  Tessing:  "Minna  von  Barnhelm  "  and  "Nathan  der 
Weise."  Lectures  on  Lessing's  work  and  influence  in  the  re- 
generation of  German  literature. 

M  —  W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

3.      Schiller:      "  Maria  Stuart  "  or   "  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, " 

and  "Wilhelm  Tell."     Lectures,  accompanied  by  an  extensive 

collection  of  stereopticon    views,    on    the  important  works  of 

Schiller.      Essays  by  the  class   on   topics  connected  with  the 

reading. 

W.—F. ,  3:30  P.  M. ,  Winter  Term. 
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4.  Goethe:  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  "  or  "  Egmont,"  and 
"  Torquato  Tasso."  The  Life  of  Goethe  in  connection  with 
selections  from  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. "  Lectures  on 
Goethe's  Work  and  Influence. 

M.—  W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third   Year 

5.  Goethe's  "Faust."  Essays  on  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects  suggested  by  the  reading.  Lectures  on  Faust,  ac- 
companied by  an  extensive  series  of  stereopticon  illustrations. 

Tu.,  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
Tu.,  W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  An  outline  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  do  much  outside  reading  and  re- 
port on  the  same  to  the  class.  Stereopticon  illustrations  are 
used  wherever  practicable. 

M.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
M.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
M.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

7.  Lyric  poetry. 

Tu.,  W.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Courses  2,  3  and  4  are  given  in  alternate  years  with  Courses 
5,  6  and  7.     Courses  2,  3  and  4  may  be  expected  in  1894-95. 

FRENCH 

First  Year 

1.  Systematic  drill  in  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to 
syntax,  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  such  authors  as  Sou- 
vestre,  Merimee,  and  Ere  Kenann — Chatrian.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  course  Corneille's  "  Le  Gid  "  or  "Polyeucte," 
is  read. 

This  course  extends  through  the  entire  year  and  is  designed 
as  a  foundation  in  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
French   language,  and   as  an  introduction  to  French  literature. 

Th.  and  F.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

M.  and  T,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

Th-  and  F.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 
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Second  Year 

2.  Moliere's  "L'Avare"  and  "  Le  Tartuffe." 

Th.s  F,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Rousseau's  "  Le  Contrat  Social." 

M.,  Tu.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Victor  Hugo's  "  Hernani  "  and  "  Ruy  Bias. 

M.,  Tu.,  10  AT  M.,  Spring  Term. 


Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking 

In  the  department  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking,  the  fol- 
lowing courses  are  offered.  They  may  be  continued  through- 
out the  entire  undergraduate  course. 

First  Year 

1.  Rhetoric:    A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  definite 

ideas  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  subject,  and 
facility  in  their  application.  The  work  is  of  a  practical 
character  consisting  mainly  of  composition  and  criticism. 

IV.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

W.,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

First  and  Second  Years 

2.  Rhetoric:    The   subjects  of  this    course    are,    style,    the 

theme,  the  plan,  amplification,  and  reproduction  of 
thought.  The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to 
present  themes,  plans,  and  exercises.  These  are  criti- 
cised with  the  writers,  individually,  and  selected  essays 
are  read  before  the  class. 

Th.,  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term,  Freshman  Year. 

Th.,  F.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term,  Sophomore  Year. 

M.,  Tu.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term,  Sophomore  Year. 
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3.  Advanced  Rhetoric:  A  study  of  the  subject  of  invention 
especially  as  applied  to  description,  narration,  exposi- 
tion, and  argumentation.  Selections  from  standard 
literary  works  are  studied  as  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  The  members  of  the  class  are  also 
required  to  present  selections  of  their  own  choice,  and 
to  show  how  such  selections  illustrate  the  principles 
under  discussion.  Original  essays  are  required  and  these 
are  freely  criticised  before  the  class. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed 
Courses  i  and  2. 

Th.,  F.,  11  A.  M.,  Winter  Term,  Junior  Year. 

Opportunity  is  given  throughout  the  courses  in  Rhetoric  for 
students  to  engage  in  newspaper  work.  The  Colgate  Press 
Club  is  allied  to  the  department  of  Rhetoric.  It  includes  in  its 
membership  correspondents  of  daily  and  weekly  papers  and 
monthly  magazines.  The  theories  of  newspaper  writing  are 
taught  in  the  various  courses  in  Rhetoric;  practice  is  obtained 
by  correspondence  submitted  to  the  editors  of  the  various 
papers  represented  in  the  Press  Club. 

4.  Public  Speaking:  Weekly  exercises  in  declamation  are 
required  throughout  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 
Students  are  required  during  each  exercise  to  use  the  College 
Critic's  Tablet  in  the  criticism  of  speakers.  Each  speaker  is 
freely  criticised  both  by  the  instructor  and  by  members  of  the 
class.  At  the  close  of  each  exercise,  the  written  criticisms  are 
handed  to  the  instructor  for  revision. 

FRESHMEN. 

2: jo  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  Fall  Term. 
2: jo  P.  M.,  Monday,  Winter  Term. 
11  A.  M.,  Friday,  Spring  Term. 

SOPHOMORES. 

2: jo  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  Fall  Term. 
2: jo  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  Winter  Term. 
10  A.  M.,  Friday,  Spring  Term- 

5.  Public  Speaking:  Courses  on  the  Composition  and 
Delivery  of  Orations  are  continued  throughout  the  Junior  year 
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The  principles  of  this  form  of  composition  are  studied  by 
means  of  lectures,  and  several  model  orations  are  analyzed  by 
the  class.  Original  orations  are  written  and  are  freely  criti- 
cised. 

Instruction  is  given  on  the  general  principles  of  the  delivery 
of  orations. 

During  the  second  and  third  terms,  the  orations  are  pre- 
sented before  public  audiences.  Each  production  is  read  and 
criticised  with  the  author  by  special  appointment,  and  he  re- 
ceives drill  in  its  delivery  previous  to  his  public  appearance. 

6.  Public  Speaking:  An  elective  course  on  the  science 
of  public  speech.  The  course  includes  thorough  study  and 
practice  in  breathing,  position  and  carriage  of  the  body,  dia- 
phragmatic action,  articulation,  pronunciation,  expression, 
emphasis,  gesture.  This  course  is  accompanied  by  constant 
practice  and  criticism,  and  is  open  only  to  those  who  have 
completed  Course  4. 

Fall  Term,  Junior  Year. 

7.  Public  Speaking:  A  course  in  forensics  is  offered  to 
those  students  who  have  completed  Courses  4  and  5. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  principles  of  argumentation, 
and  in  the  public  delivery  of  argumentative  addresses. 

During  the  present  year  the  class  organized  as  a  legislative 
body;  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted  were  those  of  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York.  Parliamentary  forms  were 
observed,  bills  were  introduced,  debated,  and  passed  or  re- 
jected by  vote  of  the  House.  This  course  enables  the  student 
to  become  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Civil  Government 
and  parliamentary  procedure,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  gives 
ample  opportunity  for  both  prepared  and  extemporaneous  de- 
bate. 


Mathematics 

The    courses  of  study    in   this    department   begin   with   the 
Freshman    year,   and  may   be   continued,  as  required  or  elect- 
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ive     studies,     throughout    the    entire    undergraduate    course. 
The  work  is  conducted  by  aid  of  text-books  with  lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and 
precise  expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent 
and  logical  thinking  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  each  subject. 

First  Year 

1.  Geometry.  Solid  and  Spherical;  Exercises  in  Geomet- 
rical Invention  and  Applications;  Theory  of  Limits. 

M.—F,  9  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Algebra.  Differentiation  of  Algebraic,  Logarithmic, 
and  Exponential  Functions;  Development  of  Functions  in 
Series;  Convergency  and  Summation  of  Series;  Theory  and 
Computation  of  Logarithms;  Permutations,  Combinations,  and 
Probability;  Theory  of  Equations. 

M.—F.,  11  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  The  Theory 
of  the  Trigonometric  Functions  and  its  application  to  the  solu- 
tion of  plane  triangles  and  to  surveying. 

M.—F.,  11  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

4.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Napier's  Rules  and  Anal- 
ogies; Gauss's  Equations,  and  their  application  to  the  solution 
of  spherical  triangles. 

M.—  W.,  11  A.M.,  Fall  Term,  Five   Weeks. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry.  The  Straight  Line,  the  Conic 
Sections,  the  General  Equation  of  the  Second  Degree,  and 
Higher  Plane  Curves,  in  Plane  Geometry;  and  the  Point,  the 
Straight  Line,  the  Plane,  and  Surfaces  of  Revolution,  in  Solid 

Geometry. 

M.—  W.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term,  Nine  Weeks. 
M.—  W.,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  Calculus.  Differentiation  and  Practical  Applications, 
Direct  Integration  and  its  Application  to  the  Determination  of 
Areas  and  Volumes,  and  the    Rectification  of  Curves;  Succes- 
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sive  Differentiation;   Evaluation  of  Indeterminate  Forms;  De- 
velopment of  Functions  in  Series;   Maxima  and  Minima. 

This  course  may  be  elected  by  any  student  who  has  taken 
the  first  five  courses.  While  designed  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  subsequent  courses  in  this  subject,  it  is  adapted  to 
those  also  who  wish  in  a  short  time  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
methods  and  problems  of  the  Calculus. 

31.—  IV.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

7.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  Course  6,  embracing  the 
remaining  subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus,  except  the  chapter  on 
the  Method  of  Infinitesimals. 

M.—  JV.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  Course  7,  embracing  the 
Infinitesimal  Method  and  Applications,  also  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  the  Calculus.  Books  of  reference:  the  treatises 
of  Williamson,  Duhamel,  Price,  and  Bertrand,  Bledsoe's  Philos- 
ophy of  Mathematics,  and  Cajori's  History  of  Mathematics. 

W.—F.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  Determinants.     Muir's  Determinants. 

W. — F.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Fourth  Year 

10.  Theory  of  Equations.  Burnside  and  Panton's  Theory 
of  Equations. 

Th.,  F.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

11.  Quaternions.  Hardy's  Quaternions.  Books  of  ref- 
erence: the  treatises  of  Tait,  and  Kelland  and  Tait. 

Th.,  F.,9  A.  31.,  Wi?iter  Term. 
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Physics  and  Astronomy 

First  Year 

Course  I.  General  Physics:  conducted  by  the  aid  of  a  text 
and  with  lectures  and  experimental  demonstration  of 
important  principles.  Course  I  is  intended  to  give  stu- 
dents a  clear  notion  of  the  methods  of  scientific  study  and 
a  familiarity  with  the  fundamental  laws  underlying  phys- 
ical phenomena. 

Winter  Term,  M.—  JV.,  11  A.  M.— Mechanics. 
Spring-  Term,  W.—F.,  11  A.  ^/.—Electricity  and  Magnetism- 
See  ond  Year 

Course  I  (continued). 

Fall  Term,  M.—  W.,  11  A.  AT.— Heat,  Sound,  and  Light. 

Course  II.  Laboratory  Work.  Two  hours  a  week,  Winter 
and  Spring  Terms. 

Th.,  F.,  2:30  P.  AT.,  Winter  Term. 
AT.,  Tu.,  1:30  P.  AT.,  Spring  Term. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  insight 
into  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  making  physical 
measurements  and  includes  quantitative  experiments 
performed  by  the  student  in  mechanics,  sound,  heat, 
light,  and  electricity.  Course  I  necessarily  precedes 
this  course  and  students  are  strongly  advised  to  pre- 
pare themselves  in  analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus 
before  taking  up  the  laboratory  work. 

Third  Year 

Course  III.     General  Astronomy. 

M.—F.,  9  A.M.,  Fall  Term. 


Geology  and  Natural  History 

The  courses   in   this  department  are   designed  to  give  such 
knowledge  of  the  several  subjects,  as  a  scheme  of  general  edu- 
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cation  requires.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  geological  courses 
are  so  arranged  as  to  give  two  years  of  continuous  work  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  teach  geology  or  pursue  it  as  a  profes- 
sion. To  arouse  interest  in  nature,  to  teach  the  art  of  rapid 
and  accurate  observation,  and  skill  in  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect  and  effect  to  cause,  are  held  to  be  equally  important  to 
the  general  and  the  special  student  of  natural  science.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  lectures.  Text-books  for  supplemen- 
tary reading  are  required,  with  oral  and  written  reviews.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects,  and  habits 
of  independent  investigation  are  fostered.  The  significant 
questions  which  subjects  in  natural  history  raise  at  the  present 
time  will  receive  such  discussion  as  may  be  suitable.  Hours 
for  laboratory  and  field  work  are  arranged  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  classes. 

GEOLOGY 

First  Year 

i.  Dynamical  Geology. — The  lectures  treat  of  the  appli- 
cations of  energy  in  the  making  of  the  earth.  The  relations  of 
our  planet  to  the  sun  and  other  celestial  bodies,  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  work  of  the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  water  in 
rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  subterranean  channels  and  glaciers  form 
the  earlier  subjects  of  the  course.  The  igneous  forces  are 
then  studied,  as  seen  in  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  mountain 
making,  and  the  development  of  continents.  Several  lectures 
are  given  on  the  geological  work  of  organisms.  The  course  deals 
particularly  with  the  development  of  geographic  forms,  the  ev- 
olution of  scenery  and  the  effects  of  geological  forces  upon  the 
course  of  human  history.  Four  half-day  excursions  are  made, 
for  the  study  of  the  surface  geology  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamil- 
ton. The  larger  manuals  of  Dana  or  Le  Conte  are  required  in 
this  and  subsequent  geological  courses. 

IV— F,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.        LlTHOLOGICAL  AND  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY. This  COUrse 

begins  with  an  elementary  study  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
rocks.     The  lectures  then   deal  with  structural  forms,  such  as 
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stratified,  tilted,  faulted  and  folded  rocks,  dikes,  lava  sheets, 
mineral  veins,  the  general  form  of  the  earth,  the  structure  and 
topography  of  continents  and  mountains,  as  determined  by 
upheaval  and  general  erosion. 

Tu.,  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Historical  Geology. — An  elementary  course  with 
special  reference  to  students  who  wish  a  general  understanding 
of  the  succession  of  events  in  geological  time.  Among  the 
special  topics  are:  The  climate,  geography,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals of  the  various  periods;  economical  products  important  in 
special  formations,  as  fuels,  pigments,  ores,  mineral  waters, 
salt,  pottery  clays  and  building  materials;  geological  time;  the 
last  glacial  period;  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  the  history  of 
geological  science.  The  course  requires  four  field  excursions, 
the  accessible  localities  affording  the  best  opportunities  for  be- 
ginning the  study  of  historical  geology. 

W.—P.,  10  A.  31.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

4.  Paleontology.  — A  study  of  fossil  organisms,  their 
manner  of  preservation,  their  value  as  a  geological  record, 
their  systematic  relations  and  succession  in  time.  The  ap- 
pearance and  extinction  of  great  groups,  and  probable  ancestry 
of  existing  forms  are  treated,  with  a  critical  study  of  evolution. 
The  history  and  present  state  of  opinion,  and  the  factors  of 
evolution  are  made  themes  for  careful  discussion.  Labora- 
tory work  two  hours  each  week.  Courses  3  and  7  are  re- 
quired in  preparation.     Three  hour  course. 

Th.,  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Pall  Term. 

5.  Advanced    Palaeontology.  —  A     course    in     research 

upon  some   group   of  fossil  forms,  with  library  and  laboratory 

work  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis;  may  be  taken  as  a  three 

or  five  hour  course,  with  laboratory  work  four  or  seven  hours  a 

week. 

Winter  Term. 

6.  Advanced  Historical  Geology. — The  special  study  of 
some    Paleozoic    horizon    near    Hamilton.     This    is    mainly    a 
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course  in  field  work,  with  attention  to  stratigraphy,  geographic 

distribution,  and   characteristic  fossils.     To  those  who  prefer, 

problems   in  the  glacial  geology  of  Central  New  York  may  be 

assigned.     This  course   will   include  instruction  in  the  history 

and   methods  of  geological  surveying;  may  be  taken  for  three 

or  five  hours. 

Spring  Term. 

7.  Zoology. — This  course  deals  with  elementary  biology, 
the  principles  of  classification,  and  the  general  morphology  of 
the  principal  groups  of  animals.  The  invertebrates  will  re- 
ceive chief  attention,  with  concluding  lectures  on  the  verte- 
brates. The  course  is  designed  to  give  such  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  animal  kingdom  as  all  educated  persons  should 
have.  Laboratory  work,  two  hours  a  week.  Packard's  Zool- 
ogy required  for  reference.    Junior  elective,  three  hour  course. 

Tk.,  F.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

8.  Botany. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  like  that  of  (7). 
The  structure  and  classification  of  plants,  their  distribution 
and  economic  uses  are  treated,  with  attention  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  flowering  plants.  Laboratory,  two  hours  a  week. 
Gray's  Structural  Botany  and  Manual  are  required.  Junior 
elective,  three  hour  course. 

M.,  T.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  scientific  study,  and  especially,  to 
give  the  student  thorough  training  in  habits  of  accuracy  and 
observation.  The  work  of  Course  1  is  conducted  in  the  class 
room  by  means  of  a  text-book  with  experimental  lectures.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  laboratory,  which  is 
equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  successful 
study  of  analytical  chemistry. 
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First  Year 

i.  General  Chemistry.  A  course  for  beginners,  extend- 
ing through  the  non-metallic  elements. 

About  one  half  the  time  is  occupied  with  experimental  lec- 
tures, the  remainder  being  devoted  to  recitations  and  frequent 
written  examinations.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students 
in  college  and  for  entrance  to  Course  3. 

W.—F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
M.,  Tu.y  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second   Year 

2.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  Qualitative  Anal- 
ysis, including  the  determination  of  simple  inorganic  sub- 
stances, both  in  solution  and  by  Blowpipe  Analysis.  The 
work  in  the  laboratory  is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  metallic  elements. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  Course  2 
including  the  various  methods  employed  for  the  qualitative 
separation  of  the  metals.  A  supplementary  course  of  lectures 
on  some  of  the  more  important  chemical  theories  and  molecu- 
lar forces  will  be  given. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.y  Winter  Term. 

4.  Analytical  and  Organic  Chemistry.  This  includes 
the  study  of  some  of  the  rarer  elements  and  of  the  qualitative 
determination  of  minerals,  together  with  a  short  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Organic  Chemistry. 

M. — F.,  3:30— 5:50  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  Quantitative  Anal- 
ysis occupying  two  terms.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to 
make  the  student  familiar  with  all  the  important  quantitative 
determinations  and  separations  of  the  elements,  and  to  this  end 
the  different  methods,  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  electrolytic, 
are  employed. 

M. — F.,  3:30 — 5:30  P.  M.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 
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6.  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry.  This  follows 
the  general  course  in  Quantitative  Analysis  and  includes  the 
analysis  of  minerals  and  some  of  the  simpler  courses  in  Tech- 
nical Analysis.  The  exhaustive  study  of  these  subjects  is  not 
attempted,  the  aim  being  to  give  the  general  methods  of  work 

in  each. 

M.—P,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

7.  Mineralogy.  This  is  offered  to  any  student  in  the 
Senior  class,  who  has  pursued  or  is  pursuing  a  course  in  Quali- 
tative Analysis.  The  work  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures, 
with  occasional  examinations  upon  the  same.  The  first  part  of 
the  term  is  devoted  to  crystallography,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals 
and  their  determination. 

M.—  JV.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Pall  Term. 

8.  Mineralogy.  To  those  wishing  to  continue  the  pre- 
ceding course,  practical  work  is  offered  to  a  limited  number  of 
students,  the  aim  being  to  teach  the  use  of  instruments  and 
general  methods  of  mineralogical  work. 

Th.,  P.,  1:30—3:30  P.  M.y  Winter  Term. 

Fourth   Year 

9.  Special    Analytical    Chemistry.       For     students    in 

Course   3  and   for  special  students.     This  follows  Course  6  in 

Analytical  Chemistry  and  is  intended  for  the  more  exhaustive 

study  of  the  work  there  offered,  as  well  as  to  teach  methods  of 

original  work. 

M.—P.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Pall  Term. 

10.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  course  extends  through  two 
terms.  The  different  methods  of  ultimate  organic  analysis  are 
taught,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  building  up  compounds  syn- 
thetically. Subsequently,  original  work  in  the  formation  and 
investigation  of  compounds  may  be  undertaken. 

M. — P.,  3:30— 5:30  P.  M.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

Each  of  the  above  laboratory  courses  is  a  full  equivalent  of 
a  five  hour  a  week  elective  study,  each  student  being  required 
to  work  two  hours  a  day  for  five  days  each  week. 
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History 

In  the  department  of  History  the  following  courses  are 
offered: 

First  Year 

Course  i.     A  study  of  prehistoric  man  and  the  earliest  in- 
stitutions. 

M.—  IV.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course  2.     Political  and  Institutional  History  of  Rome. 
IV.— F.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

Course  3.     Mediaeval  History. 

M.—  W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Course  4.     Institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Tk.—F,  9  A.  M.  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

Course  5.     The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 
M.—  W.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course  6.      English  History;  the  Stuart  Period. 
Th.  and  F.,ioA.M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course  7.     The  French  Revolution. 

M.—F,  2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

Course  8.     American   History;   Colonial  Period,  and   War  of 
Independence. 

M.—  W.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Course  9.     Nineteenth  Century  History. 

Th.,  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Courses  1-4  are  offered  to  members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior 
classes;  Courses  5-9  to  members  of  the  Senior  class  only. 
Courses  3  and  8  will  be  given  mostly  by  lectures,  with  frequent 
oral  and  written  examinations.  Courses  4,  7  and  9  will  be  con- 
ducted in  part  according  to  the  seminary  method.  In  the  other 
courses  the  method  will  be  that  of  a  text-book    supplemented 
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by  lectures.  A  few  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  and 
occasional  lectures  on  topics  of  current  interest  will  be  given 
to  both  classes  during  the  year. 


Political  Economy 

1.  Political  Economy.  Daily  recitations  from  Walker's 
Political  Economy,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussions. 
The  text  furnishes  to  the  student  a  clear  statement  of  princi- 
ples. Then,  by  questions,  by  drawing  the  student  into  dis- 
cussions, by  encouraging  him  to  express  his  difficulties  freely, 
the  instructor  endeavors  to  fix  principles,  and  to  direct 
attention  to  their  practical  working  in  concrete  cases. 

Tk.,  F,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
M.—  W.,  11  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

2.  Contemporary  Socialism.  The  views  of  the  most  prom- 
inent living  socialists,  are  brought  before  the  class  by  means  of 
lectures,  discussions,  and  criticisms. 

M.,  Tu.}  Spring  Term. 

The  hour  of  exercise  is  determined  after  the  organization  of 
the  class. 


History  of  Art 

In  the  Senior  year  instruction  is  given  in  the  History  of 
Architecture  and  Sculpture.  The  hand-books  used  by  the  stu- 
dent are  largely  supplemented  with  lectures,  illustrated  by  a 
copious  collection  of  slides  and  photographs.  In  these  illus- 
trated lectures  a  calcium  light  stereopticon  is  employed. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
Greek  Architecture.  Its  connection  with  earlier  styles,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  are  noted,  and  the 
modifications  and   additions    made   by   the    Romans  are   also 
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traced.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architecture  are  likewise 
treated.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  to  show  the 
relation  between  classical  and  mediaeval  art,  and  to  bring  out 
those  principles  which  gave  to  the  plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  its 
enduring  preeminence  as  the  standard  of  taste. 

Tk.t  F.,  2; 30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term 

Tk.,  F,  3.30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

Note — The  instruction  in  this  subject  is  given  by  Professor 

Andrews. 


Philosophy 
Junior  Year 

1.  Logic.  It  is  the  object  of  this  department  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  embracing  both 
Formal  and  Applied  Logic.  The  nature,  sphere,  limitations, 
and  applications  of  principles  are  defined  and  illustrated.  To 
make  the  study  a  discipline,  and  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
practical  results,  the  student,  during  the  last  half  of  the  term, 
is  subjected  to  a  daily  analysis  of  arguments  and  fallacies  in  a 
manner  not  only  to  compel  a  knowledge  of  principles  and 
methods,  but  to  induce  correct  habits  of  thinking. 

M.—F,  9  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Psychology.  Text-book:  Baldwin's  "  Elements  of  Psy- 
chology." 

M.—  W.,  9  A.M.,  Winter  Term. 
M. —  W.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

3.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  (Courses  8  and  9  in 
department  of  Greek.) 

Senior  Year 

4.  Ethics.  Text-book:  Andrews'  ''Syllabus  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Ethics." 

M.—  W.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
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5.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Text-book:  Brace's 
"Apologetics." 

T/i.,  F.,  if  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Falckenberg's  "His- 
tory of  Modern  Philosophy "  is  used  as  a  basis  of  study. 
Considerable  time  is  given  to  reading  selected  portions  of  the 
works  of  representative  philosophers. 

M.—  W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
M.  —  W.,  10  A.M.,  Winter  Term. 
W. — F.y  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

7.  History  of  Ethics.     Text-book:   Sidgwick's   "  History 

of  Ethics." 

Th.,  F.,3;3o  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Advanced  Ethics.  A  critical  study  of  the  works  of 
recent  moralists. 

Th.,  F,  10  A.  M.y  Winter  Term. 
M.,  Tu.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

In  all  the  courses  of  the  department  the  text-book  is  used 
only  as  a  basis  of  instruction  and  is  supplemented  by  lectures, 
•discussions  and  essays.  Courses  in  philosophical  reading  under 
-the  supervision  of  the  professor  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the 
wants  of  individual  students. 


Pedagogy 

Education  is  so  universal  an  interest  that  a  college  curric- 
ulum might  well  include  its  history  and  theory,  without  re- 
ference to  their  practical  applications;  but  in  view  of  the 
hopeful  growth  of  a  professional  spirit  among  teachers,  and 
of  the  fact  that  positions  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  are 
supplied  from  the  ranks  of  college  graduates  who,  for  the  most 
part,  have  not  enjoyed  a  special  normal  school  training,  there 
exists  a  stronger  reason  than  this  general  interest  for  the  ex- 
istence of  college  courses  in  pedagogy.     It  is  the  province  of 
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such  courses  to  point  out  the  development  of  the  human  mind; 
to  suggest  the  best  ways  of  sharing  in  that  development,  and 
to  give  a  wide  outlook  over  previous  experiments  in  education 
— in  short,  to  present  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  those  historical, 
scientific,  and  ethical  relations  which  alone  give  it  its  right 
significance. 

That  it  is  important  to  combine  with  this  more  theoretical 
training  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  practical  experience  in 
schools  is  universally  recognized.  In  this  important  respect  the 
department  of  pedagogy  has  peculiar  advantages  through  the 
presence  on  the  University  grounds  of  a  large  and  successful 
academy  which  gives  students  in  the  department  an  opportu- 
nity for  direct  contact  with  school  work  that  will  be  utilized  in 
every  practicable  way. 

The  courses  in  pedagogy  are  elective,  being  open  in  general 
to  Seniors,  and  in  some  cases  to  special  students.  Students 
taking  these  courses  must  preferably  have  already  had  the  gen- 
eral course  in  psychology,  or  they  may  take  it  at  the  same 
time  with  the  courses  in  pedagogy.  In  connection  with  the 
class  room  exercises,  practical  and  experimental  work  will  be 
systematically  pursued.  This  will  consist  in  attendance  at  the 
regular  class  exercises  in  Colgate  academy,  or  some  other  easily 
accessible  school.  Occasionally  classes  in  Colgate  academy 
will  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  class  in  pedagogy. 
The  following  courses  are  offered: 

1.  History  of  Education,  with  reference  to  the  ideal  con- 
ceptions of  manhood  and  womanhood  that  have  prevailed  at 
various  times  and  among  various  peoples  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  proposed  to  realize  them.  Lectures,  reports  and 
conferences.  Three  hours'  course,  two  hours  in  class,  one 
hour  in  practical  and  experimental  work. 

M.—  T,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Institutes  of  Education:  an  attempt  to  formulate  a 
rational  theory  of  education  to  the  end  that  education  may  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  nature  of  children  and  youth.  Three 
hours'  course,  two  hours  in  class,  one  hour  in  practical  and  ex- 
perimental work. 

M.,  T.}  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
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3.  School  Organization  and  Management,  and  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  Subjects  in  Secondary  Schools.  Lectures 
on  modern  school  systems,  the  training  of  teachers,  school  dis- 
cipline, etc.  In  addition,  lectures  may  be  expected  from  vari- 
ous members  of  the  faculty,  treating  of  the  place  of  their 
several  specialties  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  of  the  methods 
and  appliances  for  teaching  the  same. 

M.—  W.,ioA.M.,  Spring  Term. 

4.  Critical  Reading  of  Educational  Classics.  In  1895- 
96,  Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education.  In  1894-5,  Rousseau's 
jfrmile.  One  hour  a  week,  winter  term.  Time  to  be  arranged 
with  the  class. 

5.  Seminary  Throughout  the  Year,  two  hours  by  ap- 
pointment, every  other  week,  counting  as  one  hour  course. 
1894-5,  Contemporary  School  Systems;  1895-6,  Unsettled 
Problems  in  Education. 

The  Laurie  Club,  an  organization  composed  of  the  members 
of  the  classes  in  pedagogy,  the  professors  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  and  the  teachers  of  Hamilton  and 
vicinity,  holds  semi-monthly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  cur- 
rent questions  of  importance  in  the  field  of  education.  These 
meetings  are  held  during  the  winter  months.  The  club  holds 
occasional  public  meetings  at  which  an  address  is  usually  de- 
livered by  some  one  not  connected  with  the  University. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  Bachelors9  Degrees 

The  University  provides  three  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of 
instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelors'  Degrees: 

i.  The  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  Latin  and  Greek  for 
matriculation,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  The  Course  in  Letters  and  Philosophy,  requiring 
Latin  or  Greek,  and  German  or  French  for  matriculation,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

3.  The  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  certain 
scientific  subjects,  with  French  and  German,  or  two  years' 
study  of  Latin  and  one  year's  study  of  French  or 'German,  for 
matriculation,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

These  several  courses  extend  over  four  undergraduate  years, 
and  consist  of  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  Language  and 
Literature,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  History  and  Polit- 
ical Science,  Art,  and  Philosophy.  Each  student  is  required  to 
have  not  less  than  seventeen  hours  of  work  per  week,  except 
during  the  third  term  of  the  Senior  year,  when  only  twelve  are 
required.  In  Courses  1  and  2  all  the  work  of  the  first  four 
terms  is  prescribed,  and  fourteen  hours  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
terms.  In  Course  3  all  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  pre- 
scribed. In  the  Junior  year,  Courses  1  and  2  have  in  the  first 
term  seven  hours  of  prescribed  work,  and  Course  3  has  thirteen 
hours  prescribed.  During  the  remainder  of  the  Junior  year, 
and  the  first  two  terms  of  the  Senior  year,  all  the  courses  have 
only  five  hours  of  prescribed  work.  In  the  last  term  of  the 
Senior  year  all  the  subjects  are  elective. 

A  synopsis  of  the  several  undergraduate  courses  follows. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Synopsis  of  Requirements  for  Bachelors9  Degrees 


I.     COURSE  m  ARTS 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 


Freshman  Year 

Latin  :     [Courses  1-3.]     Cicero,  Livy,  Odes  of  Horace. 
Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Greek:  [Courses  1-3.]  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plato's  Apology  of  Soc- 
rates. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

French  :  [Course  1.]  Systematic  drill  in  grammar  with  special  ref- 
erence to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to  the 
course  in  French  literature. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:  [Courses  1-3.]  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Al- 
gebra, Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  :     [Course  1.]     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
[Course  2.]     Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Pubuc  Speaking  :     Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year 

Latin  :  [Courses  4-6.]  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  and  the  Ele- 
giac Poets;  Letters  of  Pliny,  Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus; 
Selections  from  Juvenal  and  Persius. 

Fall  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week  (elective). 
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Greek:     [Courses  4-6.]     ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles;    Euripides  and 
Aristophanes  ;  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 
Fall  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week  (elective). 

German:     [Course  i.]      Elementary  drill  in  grammar  and  Reader. 
General  introduction  to  the  courses  in  German  literature. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week.     . 

Mathematics:     [Courses  4-6.]     Spherical    Trigonometry,    Analytic 
Geometry,  Calculus. 

Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week  (elective). 

Rhetoric:     [Course  2.]     Style  and  Invention. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Engeish  Literature:       [Courses  1  and  2.]     Chaucer;    Elizabethan 
literature. 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Physics:     [Course  1.]     Mechanics;  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  :     [Course  1.]     General  Chemistry,  elementary  course. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Pubeic  Speaking  :     Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 


Junior  Year 

Phieosophy:     [Course  i.]     Logic,  Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
[Course  2.]     Psychology. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Pubeic  Speaking  :     Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

EeECTive  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies,  each 
student  must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours 
a  week  in  the  Fall  Term,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter 
and  Spring  Terms.  The  elective  courses  open  to  Juniors  are  the 
following  : 
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Fall  Term.  Latin :  Annotation  of  some  author.  Greek : 
^  New  Testament.  Hebrew.  English  literature :  Eliza- 
bethan Drama ;  Shakspere  ;  Anglo-Saxon.  German  :  Less- 
ing.  French:  Moliere  Mathematics:  Calculus.  Physics: 
Heat,  Sound,  and  Lighjt.  Geology.  Analytical  Chem- 
istry.    History:    Course  i.     Public  Speaking. 

Winter  Term.  Latin  :  Plautus  and  Terence.  Greek :  Plato 
or  Aristotle.  Hebrew.  English  literature :  Romantic 
Poetry;  Nineteenth  Centu^  Prose  ;  Early  English.  Rhet- 
oric :  Advanced  course.  German :  Schiller.  French : 
Rousseau.  Mathematics  :  Calculus.  Physics :  Labora- 
tory Work.  Geoldgy.  Zoology.''  Analytical  Chemistry. 
History  :     Course  2. 

Spring  Term.  Latin:  Cicero's  philosophical  works.  Hebrew. 
English  literature  :  Romantic  Poetry  ;  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Prose  ;  Early  English.  German  :  Goethe.  French  : 
Victor  Hugo.  Mathematics:  Determinants.  Physics: 
Laboratory  Work.  Geology.  Botany.  Analytical  Chem- 
istry. History :  Courses  3  and  4.  History  of  Greek 
Philosophy. 

Note.    Juniors   may   take  any  elective  offered  to  Sophomores,  if  the 
hour  does  not  conflict  with  their  own  prescribed  work. 


Senior  Year 


Philosophy:     [Courses  4  and  5.]     Ethics;  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy  :     Walker.     Lectures,  Discussions. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  Fall 
and  Winter  Terms,  each  student  must  elect  other  work  to  occupy 
not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week.  The  work  of  the  Spring 
Term  is  entirely  elective,  and  each  student  must  take  subjects 
amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week.  The  elective 
courses  offered  to  Seniors  are  the  following  : 
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Fau,  Term.  Hebrew.  Arabic.  Semitic  History:  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.  English  literature :  Victorian  Poetry ; 
Prose  Fiction.  German:  Goethe's  Faust;  History  of 
German  literature.  Debates.  Mathematics :  Theory  of 
Equations.  Astronomy.  Palaeontology.  Analytical  Chem- 
istry. Mineralogy.  History:  Courses  5  and  6.  History 
of  Art.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy."  History  of 
Ethics.^  Pedagogy.  < 

Winter  Term.  Hebrew.  Arabic.  Palestinian  Aramaic.  Sem- 
itic History  :  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  American  litera- 
ture. German:  Goethe's  Faust;  History  of  German 
literature.  Debates.  Mathematics:  Quaternions.  Ad- 
vanced Palaeontology.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Mineral- 
ogy. History :  Course  7.  History  of  Art.  History, 
of  Modern  Philosophy.     Advanced  Ethics.     Pedagogy "7" 

Spring  Term.  Hebrew.  Mishnaic.  Semitic  History :  Pales- 
tine. German  :  Lyric  Poetry ;  History  of  German  lit- 
erature. Debates.  Advanced  Historical  Geology.  Analy- 
tical and  Applied  Chemistry.  History  :  Courses  8  and 
9.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.^  Advanced  Ethics. 
Pedagogy. -^ 

NOTE.  Seniors  may  take  any  elective  offered  to  Juniors  or  Sopho- 
mores, if  the  hour  does  not  conflict  with  their  own  prescribed 
work. 


II.     COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 


Freshman    Year 

Mathematics:  [Courses  1-3.  ]  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Al- 
gebra, Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric:     [Course  1.]     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
[Course  2.]     Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking:     Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Latin  :     [Courses  1-3.]     Cicero,  Livy,  Odes  of  Horace. 
Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

or 

Greek:  [Courses  1-3.  [  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plato's  Apology  of  Soc- 
rates. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

French:  [Course  I.J  Systematic  drill  in  grammar,  with  special 
reference  to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to 
the  course  in  French  literature. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
or 

German:     [Course  i.]      Elementary  drill  in  grammar  and  Reader. 

General  introduction  to  the  courses  in  German  literature. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

German:   [Courses  2-4.]     Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

or 

French:     [Courses  2-4.]     Moliere,  Rousseau,  Victor  Hugo. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
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Sophomore    Year 

Mathematics:  [Courses  4-6.]  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytic 
Geometry,  Calculus. 

Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week  (elective). 

Latin:  [Courses  4-6.]  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  and  the  Ele- 
giac Poets  ;  L/etters  of  Pliny,  Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus  ; 
Selections  from  Juvenal  and  Persius. 

Fall  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week  (elective). 
or 

Greek:  [Courses  4-6.]  JEschylus  and  Sophocles;  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes  ;  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 

Fall  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week  (elective). 

French:     [Course  2.]     Moliere. 

Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
or 

English  Literature  :     Special  course  in  reading. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

German:     [Courses  2-4.]     Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe. 

or  [Courses  5-7.]     Goethe's  Faust,  Lyric  Poetry,  Lectures  on 

History  of  German  literature. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week  (elective). 

Anglo-Saxon  :     Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric:     [Course  2.]     Style  and  Invention. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature:  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Chaucer;  Elizabethan 
literature. 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Physics  :     [Course  1.]     Mechanics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Course  i.]     General  Chemistry,  elementary  course. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
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Public  Speaking  :     Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Junior   Year 

Philosophy:     [Course  i.]     Logic,  Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
[Course  2.]     Psychology. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking  :     Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

^Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies,  each 
student  must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours 
a  week  in  the  Fall  Term,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter 
and  Spring  Terms. 

Senior  Year 


Philosophy  :     [Courses  4  and  5.]    Ethics ;  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy  :     Walker.     Lectures,  Discussions. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

tELECTivE  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies  of  the 
Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  each  student  must  elect  other  work  to  oc- 
cupy not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week.  The  work  of  the 
Spring  Term  is  entirely  elective,  and  each  student  must  take 
subjects  amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  wee1i. 


*  The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  under  the  Course  in  Arts,  and  eacfrstudent 
will  select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 

t  The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  under  the  Course  in  Arts,  and  each  student 
will  select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 


///.     COURSE  IX  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 


Freshman    Year 

Mathematics:     [Courses  1-3.]     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Al- 
gebra, Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Surveying. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 

German:     [Courses  2-4.]     Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:     [Courses  2-4  ]     Moliere,  Rousseau,  Victor  Hugo. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry:       [Courses    2-4.]       Analytical    Chemistry,    Qualitative 
Analysis,  Lectures. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  :     [Course  I.]     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
[Course  2.]     Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking  :     Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

S oph  om ore    Year 

Mathematics:     [Courses  4-6.]      Spherical   Trigonometry,   Analytic 
Geometry,  Calculus. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

German:     [Courses  5  and  6.]     Goethe's  Faust,  Lectures  on  History 
of  German  literature. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Angeo-Saxon  :     Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
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Geology  and  Zoology:  Dynamical  Geology,  Zoology,  Historical 
Geology. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric:     [Course  2.]     Style  and  Invention. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

French:     [Courses  2  and  4.]     Moliere,  Victor  Hugo. 

Fall  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
or 

English  Literature  :     Special  course  in  reading. 

Fall  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Physics  :     [Course  I.]     Mechanics  ;  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature:  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Chaucer;  Elizabethan 
literature. 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking  :     Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Junior   Year 

Physics  :     [Course  1  continued.]     Heat,  Sound,  and  Light. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics  :     [Course  7.]     Calculus  continued. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Philosophy:     [Course  1.]     Logic,  Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
[Course  2.]    Psychology. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking  :     Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  a  two-hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

*  Elective  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies,  each 
student  must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  four 
hours  a  week  in  the  Fall  Term,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  in  the 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

*  The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  under  the  Course  in  Arts,  and  each  student 
will  select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 
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Senior   Year 

Philosophy  :     [Courses  4  and  5.]     Ethics  ;  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy  :     Walker.     Lectures,  Discussions. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

*  Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies  of  the 
Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  each  student  must  elect  other  work  to 
occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week.  The  work  of  the 
Spring  Term  is  entirely  elective,  and  each  student  must  take 
subjects  amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week. 


*  The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  under  the  Course  in  Arts,   and  each  stu- 
dent will  select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 


GRADUATE  STUDIES 


I.    Master's  Degrees  on  Examination 

The  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Mas- 
ter of  Philosophy,  or  Master  of  Science,  candidates  who  have  received 
the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  from  this  or  any  other  approved 
college,  and  who  shall  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non-profes- 
sional study  equivalent  to  an  additional  year  of  college  work.  Such  a 
course  shall  consist  of  a  major  and  a  minor  subject  to  be  taken  in  dif- 
ferent, but  related,  departments.  Satisfactory  examinations  must  be 
passed  in  these  studies  and  a  thesis  presented  on  some  topic  within 
the  field  of  the  major  subject.  The  plan  of  study  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Faculty  by  October  ist,  the  subject  of  the  thesis  by  December 
ist,  and  the  thesis  itself  by  May  15th  of  the  year  in  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  take  the  degree.  Resident  graduates  giving  their  full 
time  to  the  work  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year 
of  study.  Non-resident  graduates  and  resident  graduates  giving  only 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  this  work  will  not  be  recommended  under 
two  years.  A  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  University 
Library. 

II.    Master's  Degrees  in    Coarse 

The  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Master  in  course  will  be  discontin- 
ued after  the  Commencement  of  1896. 

Until  1896  the  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  or  Master  of  Philosophy,  graduates  of  Colgate  University  of  at 
least  three  years'  standing,  who  have  taken  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and  who  shall  make  application  for 
the  Master's  Degree,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  certificate  of  grad- 
uation from  a  Theological  Seminary,  a  Law  School,  or  a  Medical 
School,  or  of  admission  to  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine,  or  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  successful  labor  in  that  field  of  education  or  literature 
which  may  have  been  permanently  chosen. 

Until  1896  the  Faculty  will  also  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science,  graduates  of  Colgate  University  of  at  least  three  years' 
standing,  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  who 
shall  make  application  for  the  Master's  Degree,  presenting  at  the 
same  time  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  Medical  School,  or  of  ad- 
mission to  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  who  shall  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  successful  professional  work  actually  done,  or  of  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  advanced  scientific  or  professional  studies. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 


General  Requirements 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testimo- 
nials of  attainments  and  of  moral  character,  preferably  from 
their  latest  instructors,  and,  if  from  another  college,  a  certifi- 
cate of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  must  have  completed 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must  be 
advanced  in  age  accordingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  exam- 
ination in  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents  will  be 
accepted. 


Subjects  Required  for   Admission   to  the 
Freshman  Class 


I.  Classical  Course 

1.  Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures.  Algebra: — Taylor's  Academic 
Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors.  Geometry: — 
Wentworth's  or  Chauvenet's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent 
in  other  authors. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  prepara- 
tory course  should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra  and 
Geometry.  Much  attention  also  should  be  given  to  original 
work. 

2.  English.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a 
short  composition  on  one  of  several  subjects   announced  at  the 
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time  of  the  examination.  In  1894,  the  subjects  will  be  drawn 
from  the  following  works:  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  Richard  III,  Burns's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun,  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive. 

It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  these  works. 

The  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  correct  specimens  of 
bad  English. 

In  1895,  the  subjects  will  be  taken  from  the  following: 
Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night,  Milton's 
L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas,  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator, 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  and  Essay  on  Addison,  Webster's 
first  Bunker  Llill  Oration,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Abbott. 

In  1896,  they  will  be  taken  from  the  following:  Shaks- 
pere's Merchant  of  Venice  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas,  Long- 
fellow's Evangeline,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  Webster's 
first  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London,  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  Scott's  Woodstock, 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

3.  History:  Doyle's  History  of  the  United  States,  or 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts;  Oman's  History  of  Greece, 
or  the  section  on  Greece  in  Myers'  Ancient  History;  W.  F. 
Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People,  or  the  section  on  Rome 
in  Myers. 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Preparation  in  some  good 
elementary  work  on  these  subjects  is  expected. 

5.  Latin.  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Books  I-IV;  six  ora- 
tions of  Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  that 
for  the  Poet  Archias;  six  books  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid;  Latin 
Grammar,  (Allen  and  Greenough,  or  Harkness) ;  and  Jones's 
Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  It  is  especially  desir- 
able that  candidates  should  have  acquired  the  ability  to  trans- 
late easy  passages  in  prose  and  verse  at  sight. 
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6.  Greek.  Goodwin's  or  Hadley-Allen's  Greek  Grammar; 
three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  three  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad;  and  exercises  in  Prose  Composition.  Collar  and  Daniell's 
Beginners'  Greek  Prose  Composition  is  recommended. 

II.  Philosophical  Coarse 

i.     Mathematics,  as  for  Course  i. 

2.  English,  as  for  Course  i. 

3.  History:  In  addition  to  requirements  for  Course  i,  the 
History  of  England.  Some  such  work  as  Freeman's  England, 
in  his  Historical  Series,  is  recommended. 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,   as  for  Course  i. 

5.  Latin  or  Greek.  Same  preparation  in  either  as  for 
Course  i. 

6.  French  or  German.  The  requirements  in  these  are  the 
following: 

{a)  French,  i.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammatical 
inflections,  with  special  attention  to  the  irregular  verbs.  The 
amount  in  Whitney's  Practical  French,  or  an  equivalent,  will 
be  accepted.  2.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to 
translate  simple  prose  at  sight.  No  specific  authors  or  works 
are  designated  for  examination,  but  the  amount  read  should  be 
about  three  hundred  pages,  of  which  the  larger  part  should  be 
modern  narrative  and  conversational  prose.  Five  recitations 
a  week  during  one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work. 

(d)  German,  i.  Ability  to  pronounce  German  correctly  and 
to  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  Accurate  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  the  grammar.  The  amount  in  Joynes-Meiss- 
ner's  Grammar,  or  an  equivalent,  will  be  accepted.  3.  Enough 
reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to  translate  simple  German 
at  sight.  No  specific  authors  or  works  are  designated;  but 
the  amount  read  should  be  about  two  hundred  Dages,  of  which 
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the  larger  part  should  be  narrative  and  conversational  prose. 
Five  recitations  a  week  during  one  year  should  be  given  to  this 
work.  Preparation  by  the  so-called  "  natural "  method  should 
be  supplemented  by  systematic  drill  in  grammar. 

III.  Scientific  Coarse 

1.  Mathematics,  as  for  Course  1. 

2.  English,  as  for  Course  1. 

3.  History,  as  for  Course  2. 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  as  for  Course  1. 

5.  Physics.   Some  good  elementary  work  on  this  subject. 

6.  Chemistry: — through  the  non-metals.  The  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  have  sufficient  preparation  to  take  up  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry  in  the  Freshman  year. 

7.  Two  out  of  the  three  following  languages: 

(a)  Latin:  two  years'  study; 

(b)  French:  see  6.  (a)  under  requirements  for  Course    2; 

(c)  German:  see  6.   (b)  under  requirements  for  Course    2. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  higher  than  the  Fresh- 
man are  examined  in  the  previous  studies,  or  their  equivalents, 
of  the  class  which  they  wish  to  enter.  Students  coming  from 
another  college,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  ad- 
mitted upon  certificate  in  the  studies  covered.  If,  however, 
they  enter  after  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and 
desire  to  compete  for  Commencement  honors,  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  examination  upon  the  previous  work  of  the 
course.      No  person   will   be   admitted   to   the  University,  as  a 
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candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  after  the  opening  of  the 
second  term  of  the  Senior  year. 


Admission  to  Special  Courses 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  not  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  not  members  of  any  one  of  the  four  classes,  nor  can- 
didates for  a  degree,  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  allowed  to  take  special  courses,  selected  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty.  Such  students  will  be  required  to  pass 
a  preliminary  examination  sufficient  to  ascertain  their  qualifica- 
tions for  the  course  proposed,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  and  discipline,  and  to  the  same  examinations  in  the 
studies  pursued,  as  those  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree. 

They  cannot  compete  for  prizes  or  take  part  at  Commence- 
ment. They  will  rank  in  the  catalog  with  the  class  with 
which  they  enter  the  University.  These  special  courses,  how- 
ever, are  not  offered  to  those  who  are  members  of  one  of  the 
regular  courses  and  who  have  failed  to  maintain  standing. 


En  tran  e e  Examin a  tion  s 

Entrance  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  University  as 
follows :  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  18  and  19,  1894,  and  again 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  September  11,  12,  and 
13,  following. 

All  candidates  are  recommended  to  present  themselves  at 
the  June  examinations,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  cancel  any  conditions  in  September.  Those  who  remain 
conditioned  after  the  September  examinations  or  receive  con- 
ditions at  that  time,  may  be  required  by  the  respective  officers 
to  study  under  an  authorized  tutor. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  living  at  a  distance,  who  cannot 
conveniently  take  the  June  examinations  at  the  University, 
arrangements  may  be  made  by  which  examinations  shall  be  held 
under  the  direction  of  a  college  officer  or  some  other  authorized 
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person  at  some  convenient  point.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  names  must  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  not  later 
than  May  15th,    1894. 


Admission  by  Certificate 


The  Pass  Cards  and  College  Entrance  Diplomas  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  recently  issued,  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  admission  definite- 
ly covered  by  them. 

Students,  also,  who  have  recently  completed  a  full  course  of 
study  similar  or  equivalent  to  that  required  for  matriculation 
in  any  course  of  this  University,  may,  by  special  arrangement, 
be  admitted  to  that  course,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Principal 
of  the  school  from  which  they  come. 

Each  certificate  must  state  explicitly  the  subjects  on  which 
the  candidate  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  the 
Principal  must  certify  to  the  good  character  and  conduct  of 
the  pupil. 

The  Principals  of  Academies  and  other  preparatory  schools 
who  desire  to  have  their  students  admitted  on  certificates  are 
invited  to  correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


Note: — Correspondence  in  relation  to  admission  to  any  of  the 
college  classes  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  N.  L.  Andrews. 


Pf\TH    ON  THE  Gf\V\PUS 


BROAD  STREET-HA/WILTON 


COLGA  TE  UNIVERSIT  Y 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


RALPH  W.  THOMAS,  Secretary. 

The  Department  of  University  Extension  was  organized  in 
October,  1892.  Its  purpose  is  to  extend  higher  educational  ad- 
vantages to  those  who  are  unable  to  reside  at  the  University. 
To  this  end  the  department  will  give  needed  assistance  at  the 
organization  of  Centres  in  Central  New  York,  and  will  arrange 
for  lectures  by  members  of  the  College  Faculty,  on  the  subjects 
advertised,  wherever  their  services  may  be  required.  Each 
course  consists  of  ten  weekly  lectures.  The  University  Ex- 
tension plan  conprises  lectures,  the  syllabus,  class-work,  writ- 
ten-work,  guided  reading,  students'  clubs,  and  final  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  Course.  The  class-work,  written-work,  stu- 
dents' club,  and  final  examination  are  voluntary. 

While  a  part  of  the  regular  organization  of  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, the  department  aims  to  carry  on  its  work  in  connection 
with  the  University  Extension  Department  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Final  examinations  at  the  Centres 
are  conducted  by  the  State  and  all  records  of  Extension  schol- 
arship are  kept  at  the  Regents'  office.  The  actual  teaching, 
however,  is  done  by  Colgate  professors,  whose  aim  is  to  arouse 
at  the  various  Centres  something  of  the  spirit  which  character- 
izes work  at  the  University. 

Applications  for  circulars,  information,  assistance  in  organ- 
izing Centres,  or  courses  of  lectures  offered,  should  be  made  to 
the  University  Extension  Secretary,  Colgate  University,  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.  All  such  applications  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  University  Extension 
Courses  offered  by  the  University,  with  the  names  of  the  pro- 
fessors who  offer  them: 
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GREEK  LITERATURE 
Professor  N.  Lloyd  Andrews: 

Course  i.      Greek  Literature    (with  illustrative  readings). 
Course  2.     History  of  Ancient  Architecture  (with  stere- 

opticon  views). 

(a.)  Egyptian. 

(b.)  Assyrian. 

(c.)   Greek. 

(d.)  Roman. 

MA  THE  MA  TICS 

Professor  James  M.  Taylor: 
Course  i.     Algebra. 
Course  2.     Calculus. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 
Professor  S.  Burnham  : 

Course  i.     Poetic  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Course  2.     Prophetic  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Course  3.      History  of  Israel  from  the  Exodus  to  the  close 

of  the  Babylonian  exile. 
Course  4.     Assyro-Babylonian  History. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Joseph  F.  McGregory: 
Course  i.     Analytical  Chemistry. 
Course  2.     Applied  Chemistry. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Professor  William  H.  Crawshaw: 

Course  i.      Introductory  Course  to  English  and  American 

Literature. 
Course  2.      Studies  in  Shaksperian     Drama     (A  series  of 

lectures  on  separate  plays  of  Shakspere). 
Course  3.      Shakspere's  Othello. 
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Course  4.  The  Elizabethan  Drama  (Lectures  on  rep- 
resentative plays  of  the  leading  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists  exclusive  of  Shakspere). 

Course  5.      The  English  Novel. 

Course  6.      English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Course  7.     American  Literature. 

Course  8.  The  study  of  Literature  (Lectures  on  the 
nature,  limits,  divisions,  etc.  of  literature, 
methods  and  principles  of  study,  etc.). 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Nathaniel  Schmidt: 

Course  i.     The  Bible  in  the  Light  of    Historic  Research 

(with  stereopticon  views). 
Course  2.     History  of  Syria  before  the  Hebrew  Invasion. 
Course  3.     History  of  Egypt   (with  stereopticon  views). 
Course  4.     Arabia  before  Muhammed. 
Course  5.     Relations  of  Islam  to  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

GERMAN  LITER  A  TURE 

Professor  Robert  W.  Moore: 

[Over  three  hundred  stereopticon  views  are  used  in  illus- 
trating these  lectures.] 
Course  i.      i,  Old  High-German  Period. 

2,  Middle  High-German  Period. 

(a)  Nibelungenlied    (Illustrated). 

(&)  Gudrun  and  other  important  works. 

3,  New  High-German  Period. 

(a)  Luther  and  the  Reformation  (Illus.). 

(b)  Klopstock  and  Lessing. 

(c)  Goethe  (Illustrated). 

(d)  Schiller  (Illustrated). 

(e)  The  Romantic  School. 

(/)  Heine  and  the  Modern  Era. 
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Course  2.     The  Germans. 

(1)  Their  Cities,  Country,  Customs,  etc. 

(2)  Important  Epochs  in  their  History. 

(3)  Their  Literature. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE 

Course  i.     The  Seventeenth  Century. 

[The  greater  part  of  this  course  is  devoted 
to  the  life  and  works  of  Corneille,  Mo- 
liere,  and  Racine.] 

GEOLOGY 

Professor  Albert  P.  Brigham: 

Course  i.  The  Physical  History  and  Scenery  of  New 
York,  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views. 
[The  department  of  Geology  is  securing  a 
collection  of  the  best  photographs,  with  the 
view  of  making  this  series  of  illustrations  as 
interesting  and  as  complete  as  possible.] 

Course  2.  The  geological  work  of  Water,  also  illustrated 
by  views  and  field  excursions,  Rivers,  Gla- 
ciers, Glacial  Periods,  Lakes,  Underground 
waters,  and  the  Ocean,  are  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  the  course. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Ferdinand  C.  French: 

Course  i.      The  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 
Course  2.     The  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Ernest  F.  Nichols: 

Course  i.  The  Constitution  of  Matter  and  Molecular  Vi- 
bration. 
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Course  2.     Sound  and  Light. 

Course  3.      Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Course  4.     The  New  Astronomy — Astro-Physics. 

[The  courses  in  Physics  and  Astronomy 
will  be  illustrated  by  a  number  of  experi- 
ments performed  in  the  field  of  a  projec- 
tion lantern  and  by  lantern  slides.] 

HISTORY 

Professor  George  W.  Smith  : 

Course  i.      Prehistoric  Man. 

Course  2.      Political  and   Institutional   History  of  Rome. 

Course  3.     The  Mediaeval  Period:  Struggle  Between  the 
Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

Course  4.  The  French  Revolution. 

Course  5.  American  History  to  the  Revolution. 

Course  6.  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

Course  7.  Current  Economic  Questions. 

PEDAGOGY 

Professor  Charles  H.  Thurber: 

Course  i.     Contemporary  School  Systems. 

1.  German   Schools   in  the    19th  Century. 

Historical. 

2.  German   Schools  in   the   19th  Century. 

Descriptive.      Illustrated  by   lantern 
slides. 

3.  The    Development    of    the    Schools   of 

France    since    the     Franco-Prussian 
War. 

4.  English  Schools. 

5.  Unsettled    Problems    in   Contemporary 

Educational  Thought. 
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Course  2.     History  of  Education. 

Athenian  Schools. 

Roman  Schools. 

The  Rise  of  Universities. 

The  Reformation. 

Comenius,   Basedow,   and    some    early 

text-books.     Illustrated    by  lantern 

slides. 

6.  Rousseau  and  the  Emile. 

7.  Pestalozzi.   Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

8.  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten   System. 

Illustrated. 

9.  and  10.     The  Development  of  Education 

in  the  United  States. 
Lectures  5  and  7   are   suitable  for  delivery   outside  the 
regular  course. 

Course  3.     School  Hygiene  and  School  Furniture.* 

(These  lectures  are  intended  primarily  for 
teachers,  and  the  courses  will  aim  to  be  of 
practical  value  in  the  work  of  the  school- 
room. At  the  same  time,  they  will  be  of 
interest  to  trustees,  school  officers,  and 
all  who  may  be  concerned  with  current 
educational  problems.) 


RHE  TORIC  AND  OR  A  TOR  Y 

Professor  Ralph  W.  Thomas: 
Course  i.     British  Orators. 
Course  2.      Representative  American  Orators. 
Course  3.     Practical  Rhetoric. 


In  Preparation. 
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MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  present  site  of  the  University  was  determined  by  the 
gift,  in  1826,  of  120  acres  of  land  by  Hon.  Samuel  Payne  and 
his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been  made  to  the  original 
gift  until  now  the  University  Grounds  cover  upward  of  two 
hundred  acres.  Situated  near  the  village  of  Hamilton,  pos- 
sessed of  great  natural  advantages,  with  a  landscape  pleasantly 
diversified  by  valley  and  hill,  the  location  is  an  ideal  one  for  a 
college. 

Plans  for  future  improvements  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  leading  land- 
scape gardeners  of  the  country.  All  work  on  the  campus  will 
proceed  hereafter  in  accordance  with  these  plans  and  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Mr.  Bowditch. 

The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  gives  close  at- 
tention to  all  improvements,  and  progress  is  being  made 
toward  the  highest  development  of  the  unusual  natural  beauty 
of  the  campus. 

The  Athletic  Field  covers  fifteen  acres.  It  contains  base- 
ball and  foot-ball  grounds,  with  grand  stand,  tennis  courts,  and 
ample  space  for  field  sports  generally.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Athletic  Association  the  usual  winter  sports  afford  healthful 
recreation  in  their  season. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  college  are: 

West  College.     This  building  was  erected  in  1827.    It  con- 
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tains  two  large  lecture  rooms,  the  museum  of  Natural  History, 
an  Historical  Seminary  room,  the  Biological  Laboratory,  and 
accommodations  for  seventy  students. 

East  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834.  It  is 
the  main  dormitory,  and  contains  accommodations  for  about 
ninety  students,  the  Janitor's  apartments,  and  bath-rooms  fur- 
nished with  modern  appliances.  The  living  rooms  in  both 
East  and  West  Colleges  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  stu- 
dents' Dormitory  Association,  subject  to  the  general  control  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings.  This  trial  of 
student  self-government,  instituted  several  years  ago,  has 
proved  to  be  a  decided  success. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  i860  by  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  It  is  known  in  the  Uni- 
versity Records  as  The  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends,  and 
contains  the  college  chapel,  the  room  of  the  college  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  eight  lecture  rooms,  and  a  public  hall  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  1,200. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  the  joint  gift  of  the  late 
President  Dodge,  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Col- 
gate, of  New  York.  It  was  built  in  1884,  of  Hamilton  stone, 
trimmed  with  brick,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  built.  The  building  is  occupied  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two 
large  lecture  rooms,  well  lighted  and  furnished  with  necessary 
apparatus  for  illustration  and  experiment.  Additional  rooms 
are  provided  for  the  storage  of  apparatus.  On  the  second  floor 
are  the  laboratory  work  rooms,  which  afford  opportunity  for  an 
extended  course  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  both  Qualitative  and 
Quantitative.  These  rooms  are  occupied  as  follows:  (1)  The 
main  room,  in  which  Analytical  Chemistry  is  begun.  Each 
student  is  provided  with  a  desk,  furnished  with  sink,  gas  jets, 
air  blasts,  and  a  full  set  of  re-agent  bottles,  besides  apartments 
for  tools  and  apparatus.  The  room  is  also  furnished  with  ven- 
tilating hoods  for  work  with  volatile  or  poisonous  substances. 
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(2)  A  laboratory  for  advanced  students,  fitted  with  appliances 
for  delicate  and  accurate  work,  adjoined  by  a  balance  room 
furnished  with  accurate  balances  and  other  appliances,  and  by 
supply  rooms  containing  chemicals  and  apparatus.  (3)  A  fur- 
nace room,  supplied  with  an  improved  furnace  and  condenser. 
(4)  Dark  rooms  for  photography  and  mineralogical  work.  (5) 
A  library  and  consulting  room,  supplied  with  the  latest  author- 
ities on  the  Science  of  Chemistry. 

The  Colgate  Library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate, 
has  been  erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  It  con- 
tains upward  of  20,000  square  feet  of  tiled  flooring,  is  entirely 
fire-proof,  and  in  the  completeness  of  its  facilities,  embraces 
the  best  results  of  the  large  experience  of  Melvil  Dewey, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Library.  Besides  two  stack- 
rooms,  with  a  united  capacity  of  100,000  volumes,  the  building 
contains  a  reading  and  consulting  room,  60  by  38  feet;  a  room 
for  the  use  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection  of  documents 
and  bound  volumes  relative  to  Baptist  History;  a  room  for  the 
use  of  the  large  collection  of  Government  Documents  owned  by 
the  University;  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  one  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  the  Education 
Society;  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  University;  three 
seminary  rooms,  the  room  of  the  Colgate  University  Press 
Club;  a  delivery  room,  40  by  54  feet;  the  Librarian's  office; 
a  cataloguer's  room ;  besides  other  rooms  used  for  various  pur- 
poses. The  building  is  heated  throughout  with  steam,  and 
open  fire  places  provide  ample  ventilation.  It  is  believed  that 
in  beauty  of  architecture  and  in  adaptability  to  the  practical 
needs  and  daily  uses  of  a  University  Library,  the  Colgate 
Library  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  equal  of  any  college  library 
building  in  the  country. 

The  University  Library 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  While  the  daily  needs  of  the  students 
are  not  forgotten,  the  aim  is  to  secure,  so  far  as  possible,  works 
that  may  serve  as  original  sources  of  information  for  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Faculty  in   their  personal  investigations,  and   also 
for  those  students  who  may  be  doing  seminary  work. 

The  Library  already  contains  over  23,000  volumes,  and  is  en- 
larged every  year  by  the  expenditure  of  the  income  of  a  Library 
fund  of  $25,000.  In  the  Library,  are  included  the  following 
special  collections: 

(1)  The  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  3,500  volumes, 
especially  rich  in  works  on  Theology  and  Art;  (2)  the  Hon. 
Isaac  Davis  section,  consisting  of  works  on  Baptism  and  works 
by  Baptist  authors,  annually  increased  by  the  income  of  the 
fund  bequeathed ;  (3)  the  William  Ward  Memorial  collection, 
consisting  of  Encyclopaedias  and  other  works  of  reference, 
annually  enlarged  by  the  income  of  a  fund  given  by  the  late 
William  Bucknell,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  Rev.  William  Ward, 
D.  D.,  class  of  '48;  (4)  the  collection  which  once  formed  the 
Library  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Twenty- 
five  or  more  of  the  best  American,  English,  French,  and 
German  periodicals  are  taken  and  bound,  and  by  indexes,  are 
made  available  for  permanent  use. 

In  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Library  already  mentioned, 
there  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Library  Building  in  a  room  espe- 
cially devoted  to  its  use,  the  Baptist  Historical  collection,  now 
numbering  some  35,000  pamphlets  and  bound  volumes.  This 
collection,  the(  gift  of  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  consists  of  annual 
reports  of  Associations,  State  Conventions  and  Missionary 
Societies,  Catalogues  of  Educational  Institutions,  Historical 
Sermons  and  Addresses,  Histories  of  Individual  Churches,  and 
other  documents  relating  to  Baptist  history  and  the  religious 
history  of  our  country.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared 
to  make  this  collection  as  complete  as  possible;  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  is  the  most  perfect,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only 
collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  will  be  invaluable  to 
future  historical  writers  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
must  be  of  great  value  to  many  others.  A  pamphlet  explaining 
this  collection  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Librarian. 
The  transfer  of  this  collection  to  the  room  devoted  to  its  use, 
is  now  being  made. 
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The  Library  is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  5 :  30  p.  m.,  except 
on  Monday  afternoons  and  Sundays.  Students  are  allowed  to 
take  books  to  their  rooms,  and  also  have  direct  and  personal 
access  to  a  collection  of  2,000  volumes,  or  more,  placed  in  the 
Reading  Room.  These  volumes  are  changed  more  or  less  every 
term  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  different  departments. 
The  Librarian  and  his  assistants  give  the  most  of  their  time  to 
the  care  and  development  of  the  Library,  and  to  the  work  of 
affording  personal  aid  to  the  students  in  the  investigation  of 
special  subjects  and  in  laying  out  special  courses  of  reading. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  the  Librarian  on  the  true  methods 
of  using  and  reading  books,  and  on  the  subject  of  Library 
classification.  Elementary  instruction  will  also  be  given  in 
Library  economy  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  students  who 
may  desire  to  undertake  Library  work,  for  entering  the 
Library  school  at  Albany. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Library  staff  to  make  the  Library  of  the 
utmost  use  to  the  University;  students  of  all  departments  are 
encouraged  to  ask  for  assistance  in  their  work,  and  are  urged 
to  use  the  Reading  and  Seminary  rooms  for  purposes  of  special 
investigation;  the  correspondence  table  is  at  the  service  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  write  letters;  while  the  tables  for 
magazines  and  current  literature  prove  attractive  to  desultory 
readers. 

The  Gymnasium 

The  department  of  Physical  Culture  occupies  the  new  Gym- 
nasium, just  completed,  which  affords  unexcelled  opportunities 
for  physical  instruction  and  exercise.  The  building  is  81  by 
94  feet  and  50  feet  high,  constructed  of  Hamilton  stone,  trim- 
med with  red  sandstone.  The  first  floor  contains  the  Main 
Hall,  62  by  50  feet,  with  an  elliptical  running  track  suspended 
from  the  truss  roof,  and  is  amply  lighted  by  a  large  skylight  in 
the  center  of  the  roof  in  addition  to  the  windows  at  the  sides. 
The  Professors'  offices,  the  sparring,  fencing,  and  bicycle  rooms, 
batting  cage  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  parlor  are  also  on  this  floor.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  the  locker  room,  containing  accommoda- 
tions for  four  hundred  students;  adjoining  this  on  one  side  are 
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the  bowling  alleys,  on  the  other  the  tile-lined  bath  rooms,  con- 
taining shower,  spray,  needle  and  sponge  baths,  and  a  large 
swimming  tank,  15  by  40  feet.  On  the  floor  above  the  Main 
Hall  are  the  trophy,  lecture  and  students'  rooms,  and  a  visitors' 
gallery  overlooking  the  exercise  room  and  running  track.  The 
Gymnasium  is  amply  equipped  with  the  most  approved  appara- 
tus, making  it  complete  in  every  respect. 

Natural  Sciences 

The  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  and  Physics, 
occupy  the  Laboratory  building,  and  are  furnished  with  very 
complete  apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  New  ar- 
ticles of  apparatus  are  added  constantly  as  they  are  needed. 
The  courses  in  Mineralogy  have  been  enlarged  during  the  past 
year,  and  by  the  purchase  of  a  fine  working  collection  of  min- 
erals, together  with  instruments  for  the  study  and  determina- 
tion of  minerals,  students  are  now  offered  a  short  course  of 
practical  work  in  this  interesting  study. 

The  Museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains  the 
following  collections : 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Douglass, 
filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the 
Northern  United  States. 

The  Zoological  collections,  including  alcoholic  specimens, 
chiefly  collected  by  the  late  Professor  W.  R.  Brooks;  the 
conchological  collection,  consisting  largely  of  tropical  species; 
an  excellent  display  of  corals;  and  a  very  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  the  birds  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies  and  North 
America,  secured  for  the  University  by  Professor  A.  S.  Bick- 
more  of  New  York. 

The  geological  material  is  arranged  in  several  departments, 
as  follows: 

Historical. — An  extended  series  of  fossils,  illustrating  the 
succession  of  life  in  geological  time.  This  collection  was  pur- 
chased for  the  University  by  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  and  in- 
cludes many  of  Ward's  casts  of  extinct  vertebrates. 

Systematic. — Affording  facilities  for  comparing  the  fossil  with 
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the  existing  forms  of  the  several  zoological  groups.  This  col- 
lection has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  series 
of  Silurian  and  Devonian  corals,  from  Michigan  and  Canada. 

Dynamical. — Here  are  found  a  suite  of  typical  lavas  and 
other  volcanic  products  from  many  parts  of  the  world;  a  model 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  its  environs,  and  a  variety  of  specimens 
illustrative  of  sedimentation,  weathering,  seashore  action, 
metamorphism,  folding,  jointing,  veins,  dikes,  and  other 
structures,  glacial  action,  the  work  of  underground  water,  and 
the  geological  effects  of  organisms. 

Lithological. — A  typical  display  of  rock  forming  minerals  and 
the  common  rocks  resulting  from  their  combination,  sedimen- 
tary, metamorphic  and  igneous. 

Economic. — This  collection  was  begun  by  the  acquirement  of 
representative  building  stones  of  New  York  and  New  England. 
During  the  current  season  large  additions  have  been  made, 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  geological  materials  used  in  the 
arts.  These  additions  include  several  hundred  specimens  from 
Colorado,  collected  at  the  principal  mining  camps  and  from 
firms  in  Denver.  A  highly  valuable  collection  was  also  secured 
at  the  close  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  including  native 
gold,  silver,  copper,  ores  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  tin, 
copper,  zinc,  nickel;  fuels,  building  and  ornamental  stones, 
pigments,  fire  and  plastic  clays,  asbestos,  phosphates,  road 
materials  and  miscellaneous  minerals  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces,  embracing  a  rich 
collection  from  the  resources  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  lecture  room  and  Laboratory  are  provided  with  maps, 
Zittel's  and  other  charts,  models,  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  a 
large  variety  of  slides  and  photographs,  and  a  lithological 
lathe.  There  is  also  a  valuable  and  very  complete  outfit  of 
microscopes  and  other  apparatus  for  biological  study,  .which 
was  donated  as  a  class  memorial  by  the  Class  of  1889  of  this 
University. 

Religious  Societies 

The  Society  for  Inquiry  is  an  organization  which  has  been 
maintained  by  the  students  for  nearly  fifty  years.     Its  purpose 
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is  to  create  and  preserve  an  interest  in  the  work  of  foreign  mis- 
sions. Besides  occasional  public  lectures  and  sermons,  it  sus- 
tains a  monthly  concert  of  prayer  for  missions,  at  which  reports 
are  presented  relating  to  missionary  work.  Through  members 
and  correspondents,  the  society  has  gathered  a  well  selected 
Missionary  Library  of  800  volumes,  and  a  museum  with  a  va- 
riety of  material  from  Greece,  Hindostan,  Burmah,  Siam,  China, 
Mexico,  Africa,  and  other  missionary  fields,  illustrative  of  the 
customs,  manners,  arts,  dress,  and  religious  rites,  of  those 
countries. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  organization,  devoted  to  the  sustaining 
and  extension  of  religious  life  among  the  students.  It  sustains 
weekly  meetings,  Bible  Classes,  and  a  Workers'  Training  Class. 
At  intervals  through  the  year,  public  addresses  of  interest  and 
value  are  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  association. 

Expenses 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  Hamilton  are  exceed- 
ingly moderate.  Tuition  is  fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than 
that  of  most  eastern  institutions,  while  the  dormitories  furnish 
commodious  and  comfortable  rooms  at  a  price  merely  nominal. 
Moreover,  to  worthy  and  capable  students,  aid  is  furnished  by 
the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
numerous  scholarships  and  premiums  are  provided  by  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  intended,  so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent, 
worthy  student  shall  leave  the  institution  for  lack  of  means. 
The  friends  of  the  institution  have  made  noble  provision  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  constant  increase  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents and  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the  University, 
make  imperative  the  need  of  further  provision  in  aid  of  prom- 
ising students.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested  in  higher  ed- 
ucation will  be  inclined  to  establish  many  other  general  scholar- 
ships, applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the  University  to  the 
assistance  of  worthy  and  capable  young  men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  undergraduate  student  for  one  year: 
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Tuition,  $45.00.  Room  rent,  $10.50  or  $15.00,  according 
to  the  location  of  the  room.  To  a  student  rooming  alone,  the 
rent  is  $21.00  or  $30.00. 

An  additional  fee  of  $10.00  a  term  is  incurred  by  those  stu- 
dents who  take  Analytical  Chemistry.  This  sum  is  intended 
to  cover  the  expense  of  chemicals,  gas,  and  the  use  of  general 
laboratory  apparatus.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents in  Analytical  Chemistry,  to  cover  breakage.  Any  bal- 
ance left  at  the  end  of  the  course  is  returned.  A  fee  of  $3.00 
per  term  will  also  be  charged  for  the  use  of  apparatus  in  the 
Biological  Laboratory. 

The  above  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance,  ex- 
cept as  stated  above.  No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of 
absence,  unless  the  student  enter  a  lower  class. 

The  fees  for  the  degrees  in  course,  including  diploma,  are 
five  dollars  each,  payable  in  advance. 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.25  a 
week.  In  private  families  it  varies  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  The 
cost  of  board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $3.50  to 
$4.50  a  week.  The  students  who  room  in  the  college  dormi- 
tories furnish  their  own  rooms.  The  care  of  the  rooms  is  in 
part  committed  to  the  janitor,  Mr.  L.  Gilmartin. 

Resources  and  AM 

Before  the  Commencement  of  1891,  the  University  possessed, 
in  addition  to  its  grounds  and  buildings,  a  productive  endow- 
ment of  about  half  a  million  dollars;  at  that  time,  it  received 
from  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  of  New  York,  an  additional  gift 
of  a  million  dollars,  invested  and  bearing  interest.  The  condi- 
tions of  this  gift  are  so  arranged  that  the  income  of  one-half 
of  the  amount  becomes  available  for  early  improvement  of  the 
University  and  extension  of  its  work,  while  the  income  of  the 
other  half  is  added  for  the  present  to  the  principal,  and  thus 
provides  a  steadily  growing  fund  to  meet  enlarged  necessities 
in  the  future.  This  noble  gift  has  strengthened  the  Univer- 
sity in  all  its  work,  and  opened  the  prospect  of  permanent  and 
increasing  efficiency. 
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The  E  due  at  ion  Society 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents, 
may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the  course 
of  study.  In  addition  to  the  regular  contributions  made  to  the 
society  for  this  purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a  number  of 
scholarships,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  All  communi- 
cations with  reference  to  the  amount  and  conditions  of  help  for 
ministerial  students  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Education  Society,  Rev.  H.  S.  Loyd,  D.  D.,  Hamilton. 

The  University  Scholarships 

The  University  also  has  at  its  disposal  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships, designed  for  all  classes  of  students,  whether  students  for 
the  ministry  or  not. 

The  Trevor  Scholarships— A  fund  of  $40,000  was  given  by  the 
late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty  scholarships — 
twenty  yielding  $30  a  year  and  twenty  yielding  $90  a  year  each — for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States.  "  Soldiers  or  their  orphan  sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  their 
brothers  or  those  dependent  on  soldiers  for  support — and  in  this  order 
of  preference — shall  have  the  benefit  of  these  scholarships." 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  of  $90,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Rogers, 
of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Eleanor  F.  Dodge  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Dodge,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  of  $72,  established  by  Hervey  Ed- 
wards, of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  William  M. 
Van  Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Nelson  Palmer, 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  class  of  1849. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  of  I54,  established  by  William  Cool- 
id  ge,  of  Madison,  N.  Y. 
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The  Phillips  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  Phillips, 
of  New  York. 

The  Crissey  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Benjamin  Crissey , 
of  New  York. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by 
Jefferson  Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddle  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  B.  Peddie, 
of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  two  of  $30  each,  established  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $50,  established 
by  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  ten  of  $39  each,  designed  for  young 
men  of  character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Written  applications  may  be  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University,  Mr.  W.  R.  Rowlands,  Hamilton,  or  to  any  member 
of  the  Faculty,  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study 
and  means  of  support.  Those  who  apply  for  one  of  the  Trevor 
Scholarships  should  also  state  the  military  service  for  which 
the  scholarship  is  asked. 
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Extracts  from  the  University  Regulations 

"  Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can  compete 
for  prizes,  or  other  college  honors." 

' '  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  any  prize,  unless  he  has  passed 
all  examinations  prior  to  the  term  in  which  such  competition  takes 
place,  and  has  also  maintained  standing  during  the  term  of  competi- 
tion. No  credit  in  class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  Students 
admitted  to  any  class  with  conditions,  must  pass  examination  on  the 
subjects  on  which  conditions  have  been  imposed  before  competing  for 
any  prize." 

The  Dodge  Entrance  Prizes 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  President  Dodge  for  stu- 
dents entering  the  Freshman  class  of  the  Classical  Course,  to  be 
awarded  as  follows : 

To  the  three  Students  from  Colgate  Academy,  whose  standing  dur- 
ing the  Academic  Course  shall  be  the  highest,  will  be  awarded  a  First 
Prize  of  $30,  a  Second  Prize  of  $24,  and  a  Third  Prize  of  $18,  to  be  paid 
at  the  opening  of  the  Freshman  year. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize,  of  $18,  may  be  competed  for  by  students  en- 
tering from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such  members  of 
the  Senior  Academic  class  as  entered  the  class  during  the  year.  This 
examination  must  be  passed  before  the  Saturday  of  the  opening  week. 
The  officers  hearing  the  Freshman  class  are  the  committee  of  exami- 
nation and  award. 

The  Kings  ford  Declamation  Prizes 

Established  by  Thomson  Kifigsford,  Esq.,  0/  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

By  their  class  record  for  the  year,  twelve  speakers  are  chosen  from 
the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  classes,  four  from  each  class. 
Two  speakers  from  each  class  receive  awards.  Premiums  of  valuable 
books,  for  the  first  and  second  prizes,  are  given  on  Commencement 
Day  to  the  six  successful  competitors. 
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The  Baldwin  Greek  Frizes 

These  prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore  class  by 
Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  LIv.  D.,  Class  of  1856,  Logansport,  Ind.  The  ex- 
amination, from  printed  papers,  is  exclusively  in  writing,  and  is  upon 
some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read  by  the  class  in  the  Spring 
Term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  embraces  both  grammar  and  sub- 
ject-matter, with  exercises  in  prose  composition.  There  is  a  First 
Prize  of  $18.00,  and  a  Second  Prize  of  $12.00.  No  student  can  compete 
unless  his  standing  in  all  departments  averages  at  least  8.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Award  is  not  connected  with  the  University.  For  the  pres- 
ent year,  the  subject  is  Demosthenes'  Oration  on  the  Crown,  and  the 
examination  will  occur  June  9,  1894. 

The  Osborn  Mathematical  Prizes 

These  prizes,  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  Iy.  M.  Os- 
born, have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  class  by  ten  of  the  Alumni 
and  friends  of  the  University.  The  examination,  which  is  exclusively 
in  writing,  is  on  the  subjects  of  Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Calculus. 
The  Prizes,  three  in  number,  a  First  Prize  of  $25.00,  a  Second  Prize  of 
$20.00,  a  Third  Prize  of  $15.00,  are  awarded  by  some  scholar  not  con- 
nected with  the  University.  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for 
these  prizes,  whose  standing  in  this,  or  whose  average  standing  in  the 
other  departments,  falls  below  8.  For  the  present  year  the  examina- 
tion will  occur  April  7,  1894. 

The  Sophomore  Latin  Prizes 

The  examination  is  in  writing  on  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author, 
read  during  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  includes,  how- 
ever, more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and  embraces  translation, 
grammar  and  subject  matter.  There  is  a  First  Prize  of  $25.00,  and  a 
Second  Prize  of  $15.00.  No  stiident  is  allowed  to  compete  unless  his 
average  standing  in  all  departments  is  at  least  8.  The  award  is  made 
by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University. 

The  Allen  Essay  Prizes 

Established  by  the  Rev.  George  K.  Allen,  Class  0/1870. 

Two  prizes,  of  $17.00  and  $13.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  class,   for  excel- 
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lence  in  English  composition.    For  the  present  year  the  essay  must  be 
on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 

i.     The  Gothenburg  System  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

2.  Francis  Parkman,  the  Historian. 

3.  The  Library  as  a  Factor  in  Public  Education. 

The  Lasher  Essay  Prizes 

Established  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Lasher,  D.  D.,  Class  0/1857. 

Two  prizes  of  $17.00  and  $13.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  class,  for  excellence  in 
English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the  following  subjects 
have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen  : 

1.  The  Tenement  House  Problem  in  New  York  City. 

2.  Addison,  the  Essayist. 

3.  Tyndall  as  a  Popularizer  of  Natural  Science. 

The  successful  competitors  will  read  their  essays  before  the  Faculty 
and  students  in  chapel,  on  the  Friday  morning  before  Commencement. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and  Lasher  Prize 
Essays : 

1.  Each  prize  essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
words,  and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will  show  broad 
margins,  and  be  suitable  for  binding ;  it  must  be  signed  with  a  ficti- 
tious name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  in  the  sealed 
note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays  each  com- 
petitor must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

3.  The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  Librarian,  and  will  not  be  returned  to  the  writers. 

The  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes 

Maintained  by  Mr.  G.  O.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ay  res }  S.  A. 

Two  prizes,  of  $25.00  and  $15.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  The  exami- 
nation, which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  upon  the  subjects  of  General 
and  Analytical  Chemistry,  as  given  in  Courses  1-4.  Any  student  in 
this  department,  who  is  a  candidate  for   a  fdegree,   may^compete   for 
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these  prizes,  provided  his  work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory, 
and  his  average  standing  in  this  department  is  not  below  8.  The  next 
examination  will  occur  June  6,  1894. 

The  Clarke  Ovation  Prize 

Established  by  Sidney  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Park  River,   No.  Dakota. 

The  contest  for  this  prize  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Term, 
and  the  prize  of  $50.00,  for  excellence  in  oratory,  is  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day.     The  regulations  for  competition  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  class,  candidate  for  a  degree,  who 
has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition,  may  present 
an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred words,  and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the  regulations  for  Prize 
Composition. 

3.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  six  shall  be  select- 
ed for  public  delivery. 

4.  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  in 
composition  and  in  delivery. 

The  following  topics  are  offered  for  the  present  year,  one  of  which 
must  be  chosen  : 

1.  Phillips  Brooks. 

2.  The  Parliament  of  Religions. 

3.  Lynch  Law  in  the  South. 

4.  Tennyson  as  a  Patriot. 

5.  The  Future  of  Canada. 

6.  Journalism  as  a  Vocation  for  College  Bred  Men. 

The  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 

The  Class  of  1884  has  established  a  fund  whose  annual  interest  wTill 
maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during  Commencement 
week.     The  prizes  are  $40.00  and  $20.00. 

The  regulations  governing  the  Class  of  1884  debate  prizes  are  as 
follows : 

Competition  for  the  Class  of  1884  debate  prizes  shall  be  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Graduating  class  who  have  elected  debates  throughout 
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the  Senior  Year.     These  prizes  shall   be  awarded  on   the  following 
conditions  : 

i.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  debate  there  shall  be  held  each 
year,  a  preliminary  debate  for  the  selection  of  speakers  for  the  prize 
debate. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  Graduating  class  whose  work  in  debate 
during  the  year  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  recognition  may  be 
designated  as  a  candidate  for  the  preliminary  debate. 

3.  From  the  candidates  at  the  preliminary  debate,  six  speakers 
shall  be  chosen  to  be  the  competitors  in  the  prize  debate. 

4.  At  the  prize  debate,  two  speakers  shall  receive  awards. 

5.  The  prizes  shall  be  conferred  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  Lewis  Commencement  Oration  Prize 

Established  in  Memory  of  George  W.  M.  Lewis ,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
late  Professor  John  James  Lewis,  LL.  D. 

On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum  of  $60.00  will  be 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Graduating  class  who  excels  in  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  an  original  oration. 

Regulations  of  the   Competition  for  the  George  IV.  M.  Lewis  Com- 
mencement Prize. 

1.  Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  who'fshall  be  appointed  to  speak 
at  Commencement,  may  compete  for  this  prize. 

2.  Eight  minutes  will  be  the  limit  of  time  for  the  delivery  of  each 
oration. 

3.  The  Committee  of  Award  will  consist  of  five  persons  not  resi- 
dents of  Hamilton. 

4.  The  sum  of  $60.00  will  be  awarded  without  division  to  one  orator 
before  the  close  of  the  Commencement  exercises. 
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Sp  e  cial  Re  gala  tion  s 

Few  formal  laws  are  laid  down  by  the  University  for  the 
government  of  its  students.  It  is  expected  that  each  student, 
during  his  residence  at  the  University,  will  conduct  himself  in 
all  his  relations  as  a  gentleman.  Beyond  this,  formal  laws  are 
unnecessary.  Examinations,  oral  or  written,  are  conducted 
each  term  in  the  studies  of  the  term.  These  examinations  are 
conducted  publicly,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty, 
and  are  made  a  test  of  the  student's  proficiency  and  qualifica- 
tion for  advancement.  Beside  the  examination  each  officer 
grades  the  scholarship  of  his  students  at  each  exercise  in  the 
following  scale  of  merit :  Maximum  Grade,  ioj  Superior,  8; 
Medium,  6;  Inferior,  4;  Mi/iimum,  2,  At  the  close  of  each 
term,  the  average  standing  is  recorded. 

No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have  passed  the  term  ex- 
amination whose  term  standing  shall  not  have  reached  at  least 
6,  such  term  standing  to  be  made  up  from  the  mark  for  the 
term's  work  and  the  mark  for  examination,  combined  in  the 
proportion  of  4  to  1.  No  student,  except  by  special  vote  of 
the  Faculty,  shall  be  advanced  from  any  class  to  the  next 
higher,  unless  he  have  an  average  standing  of  6  in  every  de- 
partment of  study. 

Delinquents  in  term  examinations,  who  fail  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  special  examination  succeeding,  or  who  fail  to 
pass  such  examination,  are  deprived  of  all  privileges  of  the 
class  room,  unless  a  postponement  of  examinations  to  a  definite 
time  is  granted  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty.  The  above 
regulation  applies  also  to  students  who  for  any  reason  shall 
fail  to  meet  their  appointments  in  Public  Speaking,  and  shall 
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not  have  made  up  the  same  before  the  close  of  the  term  in 
which  the  appointments  occurred. 

If  a  student  shall  marry  during  his  course  of  study,  he  thereby 
dissolves  his  connection  with  the  University.  The  question 
of  re-admission  is  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  but 
in  no  case  shall  he  be  allowed  to  re-enter  his  class. 

The  Dean  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  choice  of  elect- 
ive studies.  For  Sophomore  electives,  choices  must  be  regis- 
tered on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  term,  but  it  is  desir- 
able that  they  be  reported  before  the  close  of  the  preceding 
term.  After  the  second  Friday  night  of  the  term  no  changes 
will  be  allowed,  and  none  before  that  time,  except  by  special 
vote  of  the  Faculty.  Juniors  and  Seniors,  before  the  first  Fri- 
day evening  of  the  Fall  term,  must  make  their  elections  for  the 
entire  year.  In  case  of  failure  so  to  do,  elective  studies  for  the 
year  will  be  arranged  by  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty.  Senior 
and  Junior  electives  may  be  changed  only  by  consent  of  the 
Faculty. 

Students  pursuing  a  select  course,  not  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree, may  upon  application  to  the  President,  receive  a  certifi- 
cate stating  the  courses  which  they  have  successfully  com- 
pleted. No  degree,  however,  can  be  conferred,  or  certificate 
given,  unless  the  applicant  shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral 
character,  settled  all  college  bills,  and  returned  all  books  and 
paid  all  fines  to  the  Library. 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can 
compete  for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  But  all  who  enter 
the  regular  courses,  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  placed  upon 
an  equal  footing  in  such  competition,  unless  specified  condi- 
tions are  made. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  any  prize,  unless  he 
has  passed  all  examinations  prior  to  the  term  in  which  such 
competition  takes  place,  and  has  also  maintained  standing  dur- 
ing the  term  of  competition.  No  credit  in  class  standing  is 
given  for  prize  work.  Students  admitted  to  any  class  with 
conditions,  must  pass  examination  on  the  subjects  in  which 
conditions  have  heen  imposed,  before  competing  for  any  prize. 

No   student  is  expected  to  be  absent  from  any  college  exer- 
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cise  except  in  case  of  necessity.  In  order,  however,  to  pro- 
vide for  necessary  absences  of  students,  a  certain  number  of 
absences  will  be  allowed  in  each  subject,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  regulations: 

1.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  from  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  exercises  in  any  course 
during  one  term. 

2.  Any  student  desiring  to  be  excused  from  reciting  in  any 
exercise  shall  be  charged  with  absence. 

3.  No  absence  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  shall  be  ex- 
cused for  any  cause  whatever. 

4.  Any  student  exceeding  his  allowed  number  of  absences 
shall  be  expected  to  pass  all  reviews  and  term-reviews,  and 
shall  afterwards  be  required  to  pass  a  special  examination  be- 
fore the  first  Saturday  night  of  the  following  term.  Failing  to 
pass  the  said  special  examination,  the  student  shall  be  required 
to  take  the  subject  again  in  the  class  room.  Failing  to  present 
himself  for  the  special  examination,  the  student  shall  be  de- 
barred from  recitation  in  any  subject  until  he  shall  take  the  said 
special  examination. 

5.  Continued  absence,  without  cause,  in  excess  of  the  al- 
lowed number  of  absences,  may  become  a  subject  for  disci- 
pline. 

6.  As  respects  attendance  at  chapel,  the  same  proportion 
of  absences  shall  be  allowed  as  in  the  case  of  class  room  exer- 
cises. 

7.  Excess  of  the  allowed  number  of  absences  from  the  chapel 
exercises  may  become  a  subject  for  discipline. 
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Senior  Class 


Aldrich,  Cyrus, 

Hamilton. 

Becker,  Frederick  Curtis, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Blanden,  Merrill  Jay, 

Belleville. 

Bown,  Byron  Arthur, 

Fairport. 

Briggs,  George  Albert, 

Hamilton. 

Brownell,  Clark  Tinkham, 

Cambridge. 

Cheney,  Samuel  Torrey  Reed, 

Jamaica,  Vt. 

Chester,  Wayland  Morgan, 

Noank,  Conn. 

Cobb,  George  Watson, 

Fairport. 

Eddy,  Burt  Henry, 

West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Edwards,  James  Romulus, 

Mount  Vernon  Springs,  N.  C. 

Galpin,  Fred  Tower, 

Canandaigua. 


Mrs.  W.  T.  Manchester's. 


A  T  House. 


0  K  ¥  House. 

A  X  House. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Kinmonth's. 

A  T  House. 

<P  K  W  House. 

B  0  H  House. 

AT  House. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Lewis's. 

28  W.  C 

Mr.  C.  F.   Rislev's. 


Goddard,  William  Dean, 

Hamilton. 

Hunter,  William,  Jr., 

Fulton. 

Larkin,  Albert  Edwin, 

Camillus. 

Leete,  John  Hopkins, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Martin,  Herbert  E., 

Homer. 

Morris,  Frank  Richard, 

Portland  ville. 

Newell,  Harry  Emory, 

Davenport. 

Purinton,  Harry  Edward 

Buffalo. 

Risley,  Adna  Wood, 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Rogers,  Alfred  William, 

Oneida. 

Stark,  Clifford, 

Waverly. 

Schmidt,  Emanuel, 

Hudiksvall,  Sweden. 

Stelle,  William  Bergen, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Strong,  William  Mahlon, 

Terrytown,  Pa. 
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Rev.  J.  R.  Goddard's. 
Mr.  Walter  Ingalls's. 


I       Mr.  J.  W.  Hum's. 


A  T  House. 


6  Payne  Street. 


A  Y  House. 


A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial.. 


A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Risley's. 


28.  W.  C. 


A  T  House. 


Professor  Schmidt's. 


ARE  Pierce  Memorial. 


A  T  House. 
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Taylor,  James  Paddock,  I       Professor  Taylor's. 

Hamilton. 

Van  Kirk,  Herbert,  I       Mrs.  A.  Z.  Kingsley's. 

Greenwich. 

Willcox,  Frank    Grenell,         I       A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Charles  Carl,  I       <P  K  W  House. 

Decatur,  111. 

Not  Candidate  for  a  Degree 
.Many,  James  Warren,  A  T  House. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Seniors,  - 31 
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Junior  Class 


Anderson,  John  Benjamin, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Applegate,  John  Stilwell, 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Bacon,  Emery  Arthur, 

Shushan. 

Bogart,  Will  Edwin, 

Masonville. 

Bustin,  Dennis  Joseph, 

Towanda,  Pa. 

Carr,  George  Henry, 

Clarence  Center. 

Chester,  Howard  Eldridge, 

Albion. 

Clare,   Daniel  Hunt, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Jesse  Butrick, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Grant,  Elmer  Daniel, 

Westville. 

Griffith,  John  William, 

Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Hatch,  Frederick  William, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Hilton,  J.  Arthur,  II 

Brooklyn. 


20  w.  c. 

A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

College  Street. 

Mr.  A.  Sisson's. 

Mr.  Woodruff's 

Miss  Barns's,  Montgomery  St. 

31  W.  C. 

21  w.  c. 

A  T  House. 

Mr.  F.   H.  Ingalls's. 

37  W.  C. 

14  W.  C. 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Hill's. 
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I  A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  Dr.  A.  Tompkins's. 

I  <P  K  W  House. 


Molyneaux,  Harry  Samuel,    II       <P  K  W  House. 

Millview,  Pa. 

Munro,  Fayette  Smith, 

Camillas. 

Munro,  Philip  Allen, 

Camillus. 

Nims,  Herbert  Edward, 

Decatur,  111. 

Sargent,  Roscoe, 

Sandy  Creek. 

Sheldon,  Edward  Howard,     II       Mr.  W.  F.  Ingalls's. 

Wakefield,  Mass. 

Squires,  Louis  Almon,  II       A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial 

Cortland. 

Stackpole,Markham  Winslow,  I       Mrs.  Stackpole's. 

Hamilton. 

Turner,  James  Olin,  I       B  9  U  House. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Walker,  Abbott  Revere,  I       <P  F  A  Hall. 

Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

Waterhouse,  William  Parmelee,  II       Miss  Berry's. 

Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Williams,  Frank  Martin,  I       Mr.  H.  Tibbitts's. 

Durhamville. 

Williams,  George  David,  I       Mr.  H.   Tibbitts's. 

Durhamville. 

Winters,  Herbert  Daniel,         I       $  K  W  House. 

Dundee. 
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Winters,  Walter  Payne,  I       <P  K  W  House 

De  Land,  Fla. 

Woodruff,  Ernest  Hall,  I       0  T  A  Hall. 

Waverly. 

Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 
Crydenwise,  Howard  William,       ARE  Pierce  Memorial. 

Norwich. 

Hanks,  Harvey  Alexander,  Mrs.   Neiss's. 

Cossayuna. 

Hicks,  Kenneth  Clark,  ARE  Pierce  Memorial. 

Canandaigua. 

Juniors, 32 
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Sophomore  Class 


Abercrombie, Abraham  Lincoln,  I 

Pomona,  Fla. 

Bingham,  Ira  Wilcox,  II 

Spencer. 

Bradford,  William  Edward,     III 

Owatonna,  Minn. 

Brown,  William  Henry, 

Dresserville. 

Carter,  John  Pillsbury, 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Crandall,  Joseph  Bertram, 

Brooklyn. 

Finch,  John  Wellington, 

Earlville. 

Ford,  Frank  Ernest, 

Camden. 


$  K  V  House. 
14  W.  C. 
J  Y  House. 
II       B  0  B  House. 
I       35  W.  C. 
I       J  r  House. 


I       16  W.  C. 


Grenell.  Burt  Budington,  I       J  Y House. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

Hughes,  Walter  Lincoln, 

Brooklyn. 

Leonard,  Walter  Adna, 

Hoosick  Falls. 

Lovett,  Frederick  Crosby, 

Brandon,  Vt. 

Mills,  Charles  Elmendorf, 

Dennysville,  Me. 


II      25  w.  c. 


I       $  K  ¥  House. 


I       26  E.  C. 


I       J  r  House. 
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Negus,  Cyrus  William,  I       ARE  Pierce  Memorial. 

Penn  Yan. 

Rowe,  Arthur  Clare,  I       AT  House. 

Wappinger's  Falls. 

Runyon,  Charles,  III       B  0  U  House. 

Stelton,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Francis  Abner,  I       Mr.  E.  B.  Sheldon's. 

Meredith. 

Stackpole,  PierpontLangley,  I       Mrs.  Stackpole's. 

Hamilton. 

Steen,  Elmer  Le  Roy,  I       12  W.  C. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

Stewart,  Charles  Wesley,    III       $  K  W  House. 

Herrickville,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Harry  English,  I       AT  House. 

Englishtown,  N.  J. 

Tibbitts,  John  Clark,  II       35  E.  C. 

Utica. 

Vinton,  Sumner  Redway,  I       AT  House. 

Hamilton.  0 

Wheeler,  William  Louis,       III       Mrs.  Wheeler's. 

Hamilton, 

White,   Foster  Hamilton,         I       B  0  U  House. 

Seneca  Falls. 

Winegar,  William  Hoadley,     I       Prof.  Brigham's. 

Amsterdam. 
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Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 
McKinley,  Livingston,  <l>  V  A  Hall. 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Vassar,  John  Ellison,  '  0  II  B  House. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Sophomores         -------  28 
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Freshman  Class 


Allen,  William  Orville,  I       Rev.  H.  W.  P.  Allen's. 

Hamilton. 

Barker,  Franklin  Luther,       I       &  K  Y  House. 

Homer. 

Beardslee,  S.  Esmond  Barton,  I       12  W.  C. 

Little  Meadow,  Pa. 

Boomhower,  Joshua  Gregory,  I       Mr.  F.  H.  Ingalls's. 

Delhi. 

Briggs,  Charles  Whitman,         I       Mrs.  M.  D.   Kinmonth's. 

Deposit 

Brown,  Edward,  II       Mrs.  Carrie  Bates's. 

Martville. 

Caldwell,  L.  J.,  II      A  T  House. 

Marlboro,  Mass. 

Coleman,  Nelson  Leonard,        I       Mrs.  Charles  Smith's. 

Red  Creek. 

Creighton,  John  Barber,         II       Mr.  E.  B.  Sheldon's. 

Malone. 

Darby,  Otis  Henry,  I       17  W.  C. 

Homer. 

Ford,  Warwick  Stephen,  I       33  W.  C. 

Camden. 

Grant,  James  Edward,  III       Mr.  J.  B.  Grant's. 

Hamilton. 

Goddard,  Francis  Wayland,     I       Rev.  J.  R.  Goddard's. 

Hamilton. 
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Gray,  Henry  David,  II       Dr.  Maynard's. 

Auburn. 

Grove,  Glen  Arnold,  I       2  W.  C. 

Fayetteville. 

Guillan,  William,  I       36  W.  C. 

Brooklyn. 

Haggett,  Arthur  John,      I   36  W.  C. 

Brooklyn. 

Hodge,  Lamont  Foster,  I       B  0  11  House. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Hudson,  William  Thomas,     III       9  W.  C. 

Auburn. 

Hyde,  Edgar  Rhuel,  I       13  W.  C. 

Groton. 

Ingraham,  Edgar  Shugert,  III       37  W.  C. 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Kelsey,  William  Baxter,         II       25  W.  C. 

Brooklyn. 

Kingsley,  Clarence  Darwin,  III       Prof.  Moore's. 

Syracuse. 

Klotz,  Walter  Carl,  II       Rev.  F.  P.  Harrington's. 

New  York  City. 

Lariew,  Zalmon  Chase,  I       Mrs.  Felt's,  Mill  Street. 

Waverly. 

Law,  William  Consider,  I       20  E.  C. 

Dix. 

Lyon,  Ernest  Neal,  I       Mr.  Crossman's. 

East  Branch. 
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Milman,  Frank  Jonathan,         I       Mr.  J.  S.  Swift's. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Newkirk,  Beaumann  Lowe,      II       32  E.  C. 

Broadalbin. 

Oaksford,  John  M.,  I       Hyland  Cottage,  Eaton  St. 

Gloversville. 

Prentice,  Ernest  Arthur,         I       Mr.  E.  B.  Sheldon's. 

Little  Falls. 

Rathbone,  Henry  Bailey,  I      0  K  ¥  House. 

New  York  City. 

Roberts,  Raymond  Parsons,    III       Mrs.  Juline  Pierce's. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Seymour,  Robert  Gillin,  Jr.      I       A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Smith,  Dill  Bronson,  I       Mr.  La  Mott  Smith's. 

Hamilton. 

Smith,  Kendall  Proctor,  I       A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

West  Winfield. 

Stevenson,  George  Edmund  Traver,   I       #  r  A  Hall 

Schagticoke. 

Tanner,  Edwin  Cyrus,  I       41  E.  C. 

Sennett. 

Wiley,  Walter  Hammond,     III       A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

Ballston  Spa. 

Wilson,  Cyrus  George,  I       16  W.  C. 

Fenner. 

Wood,  Howell  Roland,  III       9  w-  C. 

Auburn. 
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Woods,  Wesley  Everett,        III       A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

Collinsville,  Conn. 

Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 
Aldrich,  Arthur  Burnette,  B  6  II  House. 

Moravia. 

Babcock,  William  Edward,  35  W.  C. 

Constantia. 

Mott,  Joseph  Addison,  Mr.  D.  C.  Mott's. 

Hamilton. 

Newland,  Frank  Herrick,  Mr.  J.  E.  Morgan's. 

Clifton  Springs. 

Peek,  Will  Seymour,  32  E.  C. 

Amsterdam. 

Preiss,  Hermann  Arthur,  <P  r  A  Hall. 

Albany. 

Rolfe,  James  Arthur,  41   E.  C. 

North  Manlius. 
SCHWEICKERT,    CHARLES,  23   E.    C. 

New  York  City. 

Freshmen, 50 
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SUMMARY 


Seniors,            -          - -  31 

Juniors, 32 

Sophomores, 28 

Freshmen, 50 

Total, 141 


ABBREVIATIONS 


E.  C. 

w.  c. 

A.  H. 


East  College 

West  College 

Alumni  Hall 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 


JUNE    IT =22,    1893 


10:30  A. 

M. 

7:30  P. 

M. 

3:00  P. 

M. 

7:30  P- 

M. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  17th 

8:00  P.  M.     Concert  of  University  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs 

SUN  DA  Y.JUNE  18th 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Dean  Andrews 

Missionary  Sermon  by  Rev.  Edward  N.  Packard,  D.  D. 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MONDA  Y,  JUNE  19th 

Kingsford  Prize  Declamations 

Oration  before   the  Phi    Beta   Kappa    Society,  by  Prof. 
Henry  A.  Frink,  Ph.  D.,  of  Amherst  College 

TUESDA  Yy  JUNE  20th 

9:00  a.  m.     Meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees 

10:00  a.  m.     Graduating  Exercises  of  Colgate  Academy 

3:00  p.  m.     Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate 

7:30  P.  M.  Seventy-sixth  Anniversary  of  the  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York.  Addresses  by  Rev.  S. 
T.  Ford,  of  Syracuse,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  A.  Stewart,  of 
Rochester 

WEDNESDA  Y,  JUNE  21st 

10:00  A.  M.     Theological   Seminary  Commencement,    Address  to  the 
Graduating  Class  by  Professor  Jones 

2:00  P.  m.     Business  Meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

3:00  P.  M.     Class-Day  Exercises 

5:00  p.  M.     paying  of  Corner-Stone  of  New  Gymnasium 

7:30  P.  M.     Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 

9:00  p.  M.     Promenade  Concert 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  22d 
0:00  a.  m.     University  Commencement 
1:00  p.  m.     Alumni  Dinner 

8:00  p.  M.     '93  Class  Supper 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


Thursday,  Jane  22,  1893 


INVOCATION 

MUSIC 
Oration  War  Songs 

Mr.  Bryan 

Oration  The  Spirit  of  Unrest 

Mr.   Fitch 

Oration  The  Means  to  Self  Realization 

Mr.   Howe 

Music 

Oration  The  Trend  of  Papacy 

Mr.  Lang 

Oration  America,  the  Land  of  Destiny 

Mr.  Leonard 

Oration  The  Lower  Classes  of  the  Great  Cities 

Mr.  McLellan 

Music 

Oration  "  Spears  Turned  into  Pruning-Hooks" 

Mr.  Parsons 

Oration  Universal  Suffrage 

Mr.  P.  H.  Smith 

Music 

Oration  The  Spirit  of  Intolerance  in  Modern  Life 

Mr.  White 
Oration  The  Moral  Hero  of  To-day 

Mr.   Wood 

Music 

Conferring  of  Awards  and  Degrees 

Benediction 


DEGREES 


CONFERRED  JUNE  22,  189S 


James  Sydney  Leonard 
Preston  Hopkins  Smith 

Frank  Orson  Belden 
Walter  Bergen  Parsons 


Ph.B. 


B.   S. 


A.  B. 


Walter  Valentine  Bacon 
George  Braker,  Jr. 
Lewis  Ellsworth  Brokaw 
Thomas  Joseph  Bryan 
Fred  Eugene  Coburn 
Adolph  Frederick  Erdmann 
Everett  Henry  Fitch 
Dwight  Dana  Harmon 
Judson  Cooper  Hendrickson 
Sherman  Lorenzo  Howe 
George  Wells  Lang 
Robert  Inglls  McLellan 
Hiram  Benjamin  Pettes 
Will  Bertrand  Smith 
William  Frank  White 
Idell  Hartson  Wood 


Hamilton. 
Hamilto  n. 

Castile. 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Ley  den. 

Brooklyn. 

New  Market,  N.  J. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Brooklyn. 

JVoank,  Conn. 

Lawrenceville. 

Mexico. 

East  Dover,   Vt. 

Skaneateles. 

Glasgow. 

Totua?ida,  Pa. 

Brattleboro,   Vt. 

Hamilton. 

Boonton,  N.  J. 
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A.  M.  (In  Coarse) 


Edward  Ellery 
John  Soren  Festerson 
Frank  Amner  Gallup 
Henry  John  Guller 
Robert  Taylor  Guernsey 
Clarence  Everett  Haworth 
Samuel  Clinton  Hood 
Henry  Patrick  Hyland 
George  Frank  Johnson 
Elmer  Elias  Knapp 
Fred  Mannville  Loomis 
William  Luther  Maynard 
Isaac  Davis  Moore 
Charles  Edwin  Spencer 
Albert  Judson  Steelman 
Homer  Jerome  Vosburgh 
Dwight  Brewster  Williams 

D.D. 

Rev.  Byron  A.  Woods 

LI.  D. 
President  John  P.  Greene,  D.   D. 


Saxtons  River,  Vt. 

Nora  Springs,  Iowa. 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Highland  Park,  III. 

Hamilton. 

Rome. 

Norwich. 

Hamilton. 

Kenwood. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Chester,  Pa. 

Euclid. 

City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

lincoln,  III. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Philadelphia,  Pa, 


liberty,  Mo. 


HONORS 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  following  members  of  the  Class  of    1893   were   admitted 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa: 

Everett  Henry  Fitch 
Sherman  Lorenzo  Howe 
George  Wells  Lang 
William  Frank  White 
Idell  Hartson  Wood 

The  Lewis  Commencement  Oration  Prizes 

William  Frank  White  First 

Walter  Bergen  Parsons  Second 

Committee  of  Award: 

Rev.  Byron  A.  Woods,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Willis  E.  Ford,  M.  D.,  Utica 
Rev.  Andrew  K.  Fuller,  Rondout 
Rev.  Wallace  H.  BuTrick,  Albany 
Professor  Charles  J.  Galpin,  Belleville 

The  Clarke  Oration  Prize 

William  Frank  White 

Committee  of  Award : 

Professor  Arthur  Jones,  Hamilton 
Professor  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  Hamilton 
Rev.  Cornelius  S.  Savage,  Hamilton 


HONORS  IO5 

The  Class  oflSS4  Debate  Prizes 

William  Frank  White  First 

Preston  Hopkins  Smith  Second 

Committee  of  Award : 

Rev.  Henry  H.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Rome 
Rev.  William  J.  Quincy,  Hudson 
Lewis  S.  Burchard,  Esq.,  New  York 

The  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes 

Harry  Emory  Newels  First 

Albert  Edwin  Larkin  Second 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  Edward  Hart,  Ph.   D.,   Lafayette 
College 

The  Lasher  Essay  Prizes 

Milder  Moore  Fogg,  Jr.  First 

Merrill  Jay  Blanden  Second 

Committee    of    Award,    Professor  William  Cwjavbr  Wilkinson, 
D.  D.,  University  of  Chicago 

The  Allen  Essay  Prizes 

Markham  Winslow  Stackpole  First 

John  William  Griffith  Second 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  James  Morgan  Hart,  A.  M.,  J.  U. 
D.,  Cornell  University 

The  Baldwin  Greek  Prizes 

John  Benjamin  Anderson  First 

Herbert  Daniel  Winters  Second 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  C.  R.  Williams,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Osborn  Mathematical  Prizes 

Wayland  Morgan  Chester  First 

John  Hopkins  Leete  Second 

Emanuel  Schmidt  Third 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  John  R.  French,  LL   D.,  Syracuse 
University 
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The  Sophomore  Latin  Prizes 

John  Benjamin  Anderson 
Daniel  Hunt  Clare 

Committee   of  Award,   Professor  George  0.    Holbrooke, 
College 

The  Kings  ford  Declamation  Prizes 

CLASS  OF  1894 

Fred  Tower  Galpin 
John  Hopkins  Leete 


First 
Second 

Trinity 


First 
Second 


John  William  Griffith 
Abbott  Revere  Walker 


class  of  1895 


First 
Second 


class  of  1896 

Charxes  Elmendorf  Mills 
Cyrus  William  Negus 

Committee  of  Award: 

Rev.  Smith  T.  Ford,  Syracuse 

Rev.  Leonard  W.  Cronkhite,  Bassein,  Burmah 

Rev.  Artemus  W.  Reynolds,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Bodge  Entrance  Prizes 


-First 
Second 


class  of  1897 

I.   Awarded  to  students  prepared  for  college 
at 
Colgate  Academy 
Kendall  Proctor  Smith 
Francis  Wayland  Goddard 
Arthur  John  Haggett 


First 

Second 

Third 


2.  Awarded    to  the  student   passing   the  best  entrance  examination  of 
those  prepared  at  secondary  schools  other  than  Colgate  Academy 

Robert  Gillin  Seymour,  Jr. 

prepared  at  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Alumni  Association 


The  membership  of  this  Association  is  composed  of  Gradu- 
ates from  any  one  of  the  courses  of  study  in  Colgate  University 
or  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  such  persons  as 
have  received  Honorary  Degrees  from  the  University,  and  who 
after  application,  are  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  It  also 
includes  Associate  Members  duly  elected  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 


Officers  for  1893-1894 


PRESIDENT 

Hon.  William  H.  Bright,  ('70) 

vice  presidents 

Henry  Thompson,  Esq.,  ('72) 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  Archibald,  ('73) 
Prof.  Charges  H.  Douglas,  ('85) 
Herbert  J.  Smith,  ('88) 

SECRETARY 

Charges  W.  Underhill,  A.  M.,  ('62) 

TREASURER 

Prof.  James  M.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  ('67) 

orator 
Rev.  Warren  G.  Partridge,  ('78) 

ALTERNATE 

Ceylon  H.  Lewis,  Esq.,  ('73) 

necrologist 
Rev.  Riley  A.  Vose, 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


New  York 
Wallingford,  Vt. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
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C — Commencement. 

0— Opening  of  Fall  Term. 

X— Close  of  Fall  Term. 

University  Calendar 


1893- 

September  14. 
December  18-20. 

Dece?nber  20. 


Fall  Term  commenced,  Thursday. 

Term-Examinations,   Monday,  Tuesday, 

Wednesday. 
Fall  Term  closed,  Wednesday. 


1894. 
January  4. 
January  6. 
January  25. 
February  22. 
March  7. 

March  26-28. 

March  28. 


April  5. 
April  7. 
April  7. 

April  11. 

April  1  J. 


CHRISTMAS  VACATION 

Winter  Term  commenced,  Thursday. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday. 

Holiday,  (Washington's  Birthday). 

Clarke  Prize  Orations  presented,  Wednes- 
day noon. 

Term-Examinations,   Monday,   Tuesday, 
Wednesday. 

Winter  Term  closes,  Wednesday. 
VACATION  OF  ONE  WEEK 

Spring  Term  commences,  Thursday. 
Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 
Osborn    Mathematical     Prize    Examina- 
tion,  Saturday. 

Lasher  and  Allen  Prize  Essays  presented, 
Wednesday  noon. 

Clarke  Prize  Exhibition,  Friday. 


no 

May  io. 

May  jo. 

June  2. 

June  6. 

Jwie  p. 

June  12, 

13- 

June  ij- 

15- 

June  18, 

ip. 

June  18. 

June  ip. 

June  ip. 

June  ip. 

June  ip. 

June  20. 

COLGATE    UNIVERSITY 

Commencement  Orations  presented, 
Thursday  noon. 

Holiday,  (Decoration    Day,)  Wednesday. 

Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examination, 
Saturday. 

Lawrence  Chemical  Prize  Examination, 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination,  Satur- 
day. 

Examinations  of  the  Senior  Class,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday. 

Term  Examinations,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday. 

First  Entrance-Examinations,  Monday, 
Tuesday. 

Kingsford  Prize  Declamation,  Monday 
afternoon. 

Anniversary  of  Colgate  Academy,  Tues- 
day morning. 

Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate,  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Meeting  of  University  and  Education 
Boards,  Tuesday. 

Meeting  of  Education  Society,  Tuesday 
evening. 

Anniversary  of  the  Seminary,  Wednesday 


morning. 


CALENDAR 


III 


June  20. 
June  21. 


Meeting    of     the    Alumni    Association, 

Wednesday  evening. 
Seventy-Fourth      Commencement      of 

Colgate  University,  Thursday. 


VACATION  OF  TWELVE  WEEKS 

September  u-ij. 


September  ij. 
September  13. 
November  6. 


December  18-20. 


December  20. 


Second    Entrance-Examinations,     Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday. 

Fall  Term  commences,  Thursday. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

Holiday,  (Election  Day,)  Tuesday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess,  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday. 

Term-Examinations,    Tuesday,   Wednes- 
day, Thursday. 

Fall  Term  closes. 


CHRISTMAS  VACATION 


INDEX 


Abbreviations,  99. 

Absences, Regulations  concerning, 85. 

Admission  to  Freshman  Class,  re- 
quirements for,  55 ;  Advanced 
Standing,  58  ;  to  Special  Courses, 
59  ;  by  Certificate,  60. 

JEschylus,  Courses  in,  16. 

Aid  to  Students,  75. 

Allen  Essay  Prizes, 79;  Awarded,  105. 

Alumni  Hall,  68. 

Alumni  Association,  Officers  of,  107  ; 
Requirements  for  Membership 
in,  107. 

American  History,  Courses  in,  37. 

American  Literature,  Courses  in,  23. 

Anglo-Saxon,  Courses  in,  22. 

Arabic,  Course  in,  19. 

Aramaic,  Courses  in,  19. 

Aristophanes'  "Clouds, "Course  in, 16 

Aristotle,  Course  in,  17. 

Art,  History  of,  Course  in,  38. 

Arts,  Course  in,  43;  Synopsis  of,  44-53. 

Assyrian,  Courses  in,  19. 

Astronomy,  Course  in,  31  ;  University 
Extension,  Course  in,  64. 

Bachelors'  Degrees,  43  ;  Synopses  of 
Requirements  for,  44. 

Bacon,  Course  in,  20. 

Baldwin  Greek  Prizes,  79;  Awarded, 
105. 

Baptist  Education  Society,  5,  74,  76. 

Baptist  Historical  Collection,  69,  70. 

Beowulf,  Course  in,  22. 

Biblical  Literature  ;  University  Ex- 
tension, Courses  in,  62. 

Board,  75. 

Botany,  Courses  in,  34. 

Brooks  Collection,  72. 


Browning,  Course- in,  23. 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  67. 
Burns,  Course  in,  21. 
Byron,  Course  in,  21. 

Calculus,  Courses  in,  29,  30. 

Calendar,  1893-4,  108;  University,  109. 

Campus,  The,  67. 

Catullus,  Course  in,  14. 

Chaucer,  Courses  in,  20. 

Chemical  Laboratory,  The,  68. 
Picture  of,  facing  83. 

Chemistry,  Courses  in,  34;  Univer- 
sity Extension,  Courses  in,  62; 
Required  for  Admission,  58;  Ex- 
penses of  Courses,  75 ;  Prizes, 
80 ;  Award  of  Prizes,  105. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Depart- 
ment of,  34;  Equipment  of  De- 
partment, 68. 

Christianity,  Evidences  of,  Course 
in,  40. 

Cicero,  Courses  in,  13,  14, 

Clarke  Oration  Prize,  81 ;  Award  of, 
104. 

Class  of  '84  Debate  Prize,  81 ;  Award 
of,  105. 

Coleridge,  Course  in,  21. 

Colgate  Academy,  6,  41. 

Colgate  Library,  69. 

Colgate  Library  Building,  69. 
Picture  of,  facing  69. 

Colgate  University,  Historical 
Sketch,  5  ;  Press  Club,  69. 

Colleges,  East  68,  West,  67. 

Commencement  Week,  Program  of 
100  ;  Exercises  of  1893,101  ;  Prize, 
82  ;  Award  of,  104. 

Committee,  Executive,  8. 


INDEX 
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Corporation    of   the   University,    7 ; 

Officers  of,  8. 
Courses  of  Study,  12-42. 

Synopses  of,  44~53- 
Courses,  Special,  Admission  to,  59. 

Debate,  Prizes,  81 ;  Award  of,  105. 

Declamation,  Courses  in,  27  ;  Prizes, 
78 ;  Award  of,  106. 

Degrees,  Bachelors',  43;  Masters', 
54;  Conferred  in  1893,  102,  103. 

Delinquents,  Examination  of,  83-85. 

Demosthenes,  Course  in,  17. 

Determinants,  Course  in,  30. 

Dickens,  Course  in,  23. 

Dodge  Collection,  70;  Dodge  En- 
trance Prizes,  78  ;  Award,  106. 

Douglass  Herbarium,  72. 

Dryden,  Course  in,  21. 

East  College,  68. 

Eaton  Hall,  6. 

Education,  History,  Course  in,  41;  In- 
stitutes,41;  Methods, 42  ;  Reading 
of  Classics,  42;  Seminary  in,  42. 

Education  Society,  The,  5  ;  Scholar- 
ships, 76. 

Elective  Studies,  Choice  of,  84  ;  State- 
ment of,  45,  46,  47,  49,  50,  52,  53. 

Eliot,  George,  Course  in,  23. 

Elizabethan  Literature,  Course  in, 20. 

Elizabethan  Drama ,  Course  in,  20. 

English  History,  Course  in,  37. 

English  Literature,  Department  of, 
19 ;  Courses  in,  20-23  >  University 
Extension,  Courses  in,  62  ;  Chau- 
cer, 20 ;  Elizabethan  Literature, 
20 ;  Elizabethan  Drama,  20 ; 
Shakspere,  20 ;  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Poetry,  21;  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Prose,  21 ;  Romantic  Poetry, 
21  ;  Nineteenth  Century  Prose, 
21;  Anglo-Saxon,  22;  Anglo- 
Saxon  Poetry,  22  ;  Be6wulf,  22  ; 
Early  English,  22 ;  Prose  Fic- 
tion, 23  ;  Victorian  Poetry,  23  ; 
American  Literature,  23. 


Ethics,  Christian,  Courses  in,  39,  40. 
Ethiopic,  Course  in,  18,  19. 
Euripides,  Course  in,  16. 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Course  in, 

40. 
Examinations,  Entrance,  59;  Term, 

83  ;  for  Delinquents,  83,  84. 
Expenses,  74. 
Executive  Committee,  8. 

Faculty,  The,  9. 

Forensics,  Course  in,  28 ;  Prize,  81  ; 
Award  of,  105. 

French,  Courses  in,  25,  26  ;  for  Ad- 
mission, 57,  58  ;  Revolution,  37. 

Freshman  Class,  Admission  to,  55 ; 
Students  in,  95. 

Gellius,  13. 

Geology,  and  Natural  History,  31. 

Geology,  Courses  in,  32,  33  ;  Univer- 
sity Extension,  Courses  in,  64. 

German,  Courses  in,  24  ;  for  Admis- 
sion, 57,  58  ;  University  Exten- 
sion Courses  in,  63. 

Goethe,  Courses  in,  24,  25. 

Government,  83. 

Government   Document    Collection, 

69. 

Graduate  Courses,  54. 

Graduates,  Resident,  54 ;  Non-resi- 
dent, 54. 

Graduation,  Requirements  for,  43. 

Greek,  Department  of,  15  ;  Courses 
in,  15-18  ;  University  Extension, 
Courses  in,  62  ;  New  Testament, 
Courses  in,  17  ;  for  Admission,  57  ; 
Philosophy,  History  of,  Course 
in,  17;  Prizes,  79;  Award  of 
Prizes,  105. 

Grounds  and  Buildings,  67. 

Gymnasium ,  The  ,  71 ;  Picture  of, 
facing  71. 

Hamilton,  5 ;  Pictures  of,  (frontis- 
piece);  Map,  (cover). 

Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological 
Institution,  5. 
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Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  6. 

Hebrew,  Courses  in,  18,  19. 

Hellenistic  Greek,  Course  in,  17. 

Herodotus,  Course  in,  15. 

History,  Courses  in,  37  ;  for  Admis- 
sion, 56,  57,  58;  University  Ex- 
tension, Courses  in,  65;  American, 
Courses  in,  37  ;  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy, Course  in,  17 ;  of  Mod- 
ern Philosophy,  40  ;  Department 
of,  37;  of  Art,  38;  of  English 
Literature,  19  ;  of  Education,  41. 

Honors  for  1893,  T04. 

Horace,  Courses  in,  13. 

Horace  and  Catullus,  Course  in,  14. 

Iliad,  Course  in  the,  15. 
Inquiry,  Society  of,  73. 
Institutions  of  Middle  Ages,  Course 

in,  37- 
Isaac  Davis  Section,  70. 

Junior  Class,  Students  in,  89. 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  Course  in,  14. 

Keats,  Course  in,  21. 
Kingsford   Declamation    Prizes,    78 ; 
Award  of  Prizes,  106. 

Laboratory,  Chemical,  68. 

Lasher  Essay  Prizes,  80 ;  Award  of 
Prizes,   105. 

Latin,  Department  of,  13  ;  Courses 
in,  13,  14;  for  Admission,  56  ; 
Prizes,  79  ;  Award  of  Prizes,  106 ; 

Laurie  Club,  The,  42. 

Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes,  80  ;  Award 
of  Prizes,   105. 

Lessing,  Courses  in,  24. 

Letters  and  Philosophy,  Courses  in, 
43  ;  Synopsis  of,  48-50. 

Letters  and  Science,  Courses  in,  43  ; 
Synopsis  of,  51-53. 

Lewis  Commencement  Prize,  82 ; 
Award  of,  104. 

Library,  Building,  69  ;  Picture  of,  fac- 
ing 69;  University,  69;  Special 
Collections  in,  70;  Staff,  II. 


Literature,   Courses  in,  English,  20; 

American,  23. 
Logic,  Course  in,  39. 
Lucian,  Course  in,  16. 

fladison  University,  5 ;  Grammar 
School  of,  5. 

Masters'  Degrees,  54. 

Material  Equipment,  67. 

Mathematics,  Pure,  Department  of, 
29;  Courses  in,  29,  30;  Univer- 
sity Extension  in,  62;  for  Ad- 
mission, 55 ;  Prizes  in,  79  ; 
Award  of  Prizes  in,  105. 

Mediaeval  History,  Course  in,  37. 

Memorabilia,  Xenophon's, Course  in, 
16. 

Middle  Ages,  Institutions  of,  Course 
in,  37- 

Milton,  Course  in,  20. 

Mineralogy,  Courses  in,  36. 

Ministerial   Students,  Aid  to,  74,  76. 

Mishnaic,  Course  in,  19. 

Modern  Greek,  Course  in,  18. 

Modern  Languages,  Department  of, 
23;  for  Admission,  57;  Univer- 
sity Extension,  Courses  in,  63,  64. 

Moliere,  Course  in,  26. 

Museum  of  Geology  and  Natural 
History,  Collections  in,  72,  73. 

Mythology,  Greek,  15. 

New  Testament  Greek,  Course  in,  17. 
Nineteenth  Century  History,  Course 

in,  37- 

Odyssey,  Course  in,  15. 

Officers  of  the  University  Corpora- 
tion, 8. 

Orations,  Course  in,  27 ;  Prizes,  81, 
82  ;  Award  of,  104. 

Oratory,  See  Public  Speaking,  27,  28. 

Organization,  12. 

Osborn  Mathematical  Prizes,  79 ; 
Award  of,  105. 
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Pedagogy,  Department  of,  40 ; 
Courses  in,  41,  42;  University 
Extension, Courses  in,  65  ;  School 
Organization  and  Management, 
42 ;  Reading  of  Classics,  42  ; 
Seminary,  42  ;  Laurie  Club,  42. 

Palaeontology,  33. 

Persius,  Juvenal  and,  Course  in,  14. 

Phaedrus,  Course  in,  14. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  104. 

Philology,  Comparative,  19 ;  Sem- 
itic, 19;  Course  in,  19. 

Philosophy,  Department  of,  39 ; 
Courses  in  Letters  and,  43,  48-50 ; 
Greek,  History  of,  Course  in, 
17;  University  Extension, 
Courses  in,  64. 

Physical  Culture,  Department  of,  71. 

Physics,  Course  in,  31. 

Physics  and  Astronomy,  Department 
of,  31  ;  Courses  in,  31  ;  Univer- 
sity Extension  Courses  in,  64. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  for  Admis- 
sion, 56. 

Plato,  Course  in,  17. 

Plautus   and  Terence,  Course  in,  14. 

Plin}r,  Course  in,  14. 

Political  Economy,  Department  of, 

38. 
Post  Graduate  Studies,  54. 
Press  Club,  Colgate,  27,  69. 
Prizes,  78;  Award  of,  104-106. 
Psychology,  Course  in,  39. 
Public  Speaking,  Courses  in,  27,  28. 

Quaternions,  Course  in,  30. 

Reformation  and  Renaissance,  His- 
tory of,  Course  in,  37. 

Regulations,  Special,  83. 

Religious  Societies,  71. 

Renaissance  and  Reformation,  His- 
tory of,  Courses  in,  37. 

Requirements  for  Admission,  55. 

Requirements  for  Graduation,  43. 

Resources  and  Aid,  75. 


Rhetoric,  Courses  in,  26  ;  Required 
for  Admission,  55-58;  University 
Extension,  Courses  in,  62. 

Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking,  De- 
partment of,  26;  Courses  in,  26- 
28 ;  Advanced  Rhetoric,  27 ; 
Press  Club,  27 ;  Declamations, 
27  ;  Orations,  27  ;  Science  of  Pub- 
lic Speech,  28  ;  Forensics,  28. 

Rome,  Institutional  History  of, 
Course  in,  37. 

Roman    Literature,    Course     in,    14. 

Romans,  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  of,  14. 

Room  Rent,  75. 

Rousseau,  Course  in,  26. 

Scholarships,  Education  Society, 
76  ;  University,  76. 

Schiller,  Courses  in,  24,  25.    ■ 

Science,  Courses  in  Letters  and,  43; 
Synopsis  of,  51-53  ;  Equipment 
of  Departments  of,  68,  69 ;  for 
Admission,  58. 

Scott,  Courses  in,  21,  23. 

Seminary  Courses,  Greek,  16,  18 ; 
American  History,  37. 

Semitic  History,  19. 

Semitic  Languages,  Department  of, 
18;  Courses  in,  18,  19;  Univer- 
sity Extension,  Courses  in,  63. 

Semitic  Philology,  Course  in,  19. 

Senior  Class,  Students  in,  86. 

Shakspere,  Courses  in,  20. 

Shelley,  Course  in,  21. 

Socialism,  Contemporary,  Course  in, 

38. 
Societies,  Religious,  73. 
Society  for  Inquiry,  73. 
Socrates,  Course  on,  16. 
Sophocles,  Course  in,  16. 
Sophomore  Class,  Students  in,  92. 
Sophomore  Latin  Prizes,  79  ;  Award 

of,  106. 
Special  Courses,    Admission    to,  59; 
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COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY  is  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion which  from  1818  to  1846  was  known  as  the  Ham- 
ilton Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  and  from  1846 
to  1890,  as  Madison  University.  It  is  located  at  Hamilton, 
New  York.  It  is  the  child  of  the  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  originally  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  being  the  first  school  established  by  Baptists  in 
America  distinctively  for  ministerial  education.  The  first 
students  came  early  in  the  year  181 8,  a  charter  was  ob- 
tained March  5th,  1819,  and  the  school  was  formally  opened 
May  1  st,  1820.  The  course  of  study  took  form  gradually, 
and  not  until  1829  was  it  regularly  organized  to  cover  four 
years.  In  1832  it  was  extended  to  six  years,  and  in  1834 
two  years  more  were  added.  The  preparation  for  the 
ministry  remained  the  purpose  of  the  Institution  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  but  in  1839  it  was  opened  to  young  men  who 
were  looking  to  other  professions. 

In  1846  a  new  corporation  was  formed,  and  full  university 
powers  and  privileges  were  granted.  The  new  body  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Madison  University  and  from 
that  time  controlled  the  collegiate  department,  leaving 
the  theological  department,  as  before,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Education  Society.  In  1853  the  Grammar  School 
was  organized,  under  the  care  of  the  University  Board, 
and  in  1873  this  preparatory  school  received  the  name 
of  Colgate  Academy,  and  soon  entered  a  separate 
building,  where  it  has  grown  to  be  a  strong  and  successful 
institution.  In  1886  the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary 
also  entered  a  building  of  its  own,  known  as  Eaton  Hall, 
and  became  possessed  of  a  stronger  and  more  independent 
life.  The  name,  Colgate  University,  though  not  received 
till  after  the  death  of  President  Dodge,  is  really  his  last 
gift.     The  change  was  approved  by  the  University  of  the 
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State  of  New  York,  March  13th,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
April  2 2d,  1890.  By  the  compact  between  the  Baptist  Edu- 
cation Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Colgate  University,  entered  into  in  June,  1893,  the 
Seminary  has  become  a  Department  of  Colgate  University. 
The  administration  of  the  Seminary  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University.  At 
the  same  time  the  Seminary  continues  to  sustain  vital 
relations  to  the  Education  Society,  and,  through  it,  to  the 
churches  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

There  are  now,  therefore,  three  schools  :  the  Academy, 
the  College,  and  the  Theological  Seminary.  All  are  united 
under  a  general  administration,  although  each  has  its  own 
organization,  and  each  is  free  to  develop  its  own  life  and 
to  pursue  its  own  special  aims.  The  purpose  of  the  found- 
ers to  train  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry  has 
never  been  neglected  by  their  successors,  but  the  students 
of  the  college  have  in  view  a  great  variety  of  callings,  and 
its  alumni  are  found  in  all  walks  of  life. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  officer  in  charge  of  each  department  is  alone  responsible 
for  its  aims  and  methods,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  work  ;  and, 
while  holding  certain  definite  and  organic  relations  to  the  whole 
body  of  instructors,  he  is  left  independent  to  seek  development  in 
the  constant  improvement  of  methods,  the  enlargement  of  scope, 
and  the  addition  of  new  facilities. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  methods  and  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  the  college,  prepared 
by  the  respective  officers.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  course 
occupies  one  term. 

LATIN 

The  work  of  this  department  is  intended  to  enable  the  student 
to  read  Latin  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  to  acquire,  through 
the  literature  as  far  as  possible,  definite  ideas  of  Roman  life  and 
culture.  In  the  early  part  of  the  course,  the  essentials  of  syntax 
are  reviewed  and  illustrated  by  exercises  in  prose  composition 
based  on  Ciceronian  Latin.  Those  who  come  so  well  prepared  as 
not  especially  to  need  this  work  will  be  allowed  under  proper  over- 
sight to  substitute  extra  reading,  such  as  Cicero's  Brutus,  or  De 
Officiis,  or  selections  from  the  historians. 

In  the  advanced  courses,  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  language  and  literature,  to  the  debt  of  the  English 
language  to  the  Latin  tongue,  and  of  all  modern  literatures  to  its 
great  classics. 

First  Year 

For  Freshmen  in  Courses  I  and  II 

i.  Cicero's  Cato  Major  and  L^elius.  Four  hours  a  week 
Prose  composition  and  sight-reading. 

M—  IV.,  ii  A.  M,  F,  10  A.  M,  Fall  Term. 
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2.  Cicero's  Letters.  Livy. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Cicero's  character,  and  his  place  in 
history  and  literature. 

Tu.—P,  2/30  P.  M,   Winter  Term. 

3.  The  Odes  of  Horace.     Gellius  (At  sight.) 

M.—  W.,  2/30  P.  M,  P.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


Second  Year 

For  Sophomores  in  Course  I 

4.  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace. 

The  portions  selected  are  grouped  about  significant  topics  so  as 
to  set  the  character  of  Horace,  his  literary  canons,  and  the  customs 
of  his  time  in  as  vivid  a  light  as  possible 

Selections  from  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets  are  also  read. 
Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Literature. 

M.,  7k,  10  A.  M,  Th.,  P.,  11  A.  J/.,  Pall  Term. 

5.  Letters  of  Pliny.     Tacitus.     (Elective.) 

M.—  W.,  9  A.  M.,   Winter  Term. 

6.  Juvenal  and  Persius.  Selections  are  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  light  thrown  upon  Roman  Life.     (Elective.) 

M.—  W,  10  A.  M,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

For  Juniors  and  Seniors 

7.  The  annotation  of  some  suitable  portion  of  a  Latin  au- 
thor, including  grammatical  references,  explanatory  notes,  par- 
allel and  illustrative  quotations,  and  experiments  in  textual  criti- 
cism.    The  time  in  the  class  room  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  and 
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criticism    of    the  annotations   with   reference    especially    to  their 
brevity,  appositeness,  and  pedagogical  value.     (Elective.) 
W.,  Th.,  10  A.  M,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Plautus  and  Terence.     Historical  syntax.     (Elective.) 

IV. — F.,  11  A.  M,   Winter  Term. 

9.  Selections  From  Cicero's  Philosophical  Works,  to- 
gether with  a  study  in  outline  of  the  systems  of  philosophy  preva- 
lent in  his  time.     (Elective.) 

W. — F.,  1/30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

This  course  will  be  offered  again  in  1896. 

In  alternate  years,  a  course  will  be  offered  in  the  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory  of  the  Romans.  This  will  include  the  study  of  signifi- 
cant passages  from  the  De  Oratore  of  Cicero,  with  collateral  read- 
ing in  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus, 
and  in  Quintilian.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  Romans  upon  oratory,  of  the  ele- 
ments of  its  power,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline. 

This  course  is  offered  the  present  year. 


GREEK 

The  ends  primarily  sought  are  intellectual  discipline  and  literary 
culture.  The  translation  of  classic  masterpieces  is  regarded  as  a 
most  efficient  means  of  developing  the  power  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, and  as  tending  most  surely  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct 
and  discriminating  literary  sense.  Greek  literature  is  also  treated 
as  revealing  the  peculiar  genius  of  an  exceptionally  gifted  people, 
who  made  important  and  permanent  contributions  to  human  civi- 
lization. The  critical  study  of  their  language  is  deemed  valuable, 
not  only  for  mental  training,  but  as  leading  up,  through  a  knowledge 
of  their  literature  and  their  life,  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real 
significance  of  ancient  Greece  to  the  world. 
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All  the  courses  in  the  Freshman  year,  and  the  work  of  the  Fall 
Term  in  the  Sophomore  year,  are  prescribed.  The  courses  of  the 
second  and  third  terms  in  the  Sophomore  year  are  elective.  The 
other  elective  courses  are  open  either  to  Juniors  or  to  Seniors, 
and  as  the  subjects  offered  are  not  the  same  in  any  two  successive 
years,  the  study  of  Greek  may  be  pursued,  if  desired,  in  every 
college  term.     Lectures  upon  Greek  art  are  offered  to  Seniors. 

First  Year 

For  Freshmen  in  Course  I  or  II 

i.  Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry.  The  Odyssey  is  taken  up,  or  the 
later  books  of  the  Iliad.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  place  of 
the  Homeric  Poems  in  literature,  to  the  characteristics  of  the  heroic 
age,  and  to  certain  phases  of  Greek  mythology.  The  work  in 
Homer  is  followed  by  selections  from  the  Lyric  Poets,  regarded  as 
marking  a  transitional  stage  in  the  development  of  the  language, 
and  as  illustrating  the  beginnings  of  a  more  subjective,  reflective 
tendency  in  the  Greek  mind. 

M.—  T/t.,  io  A.  M,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Portions  of  these  authors 
are  read,  with  notice  in  the  former  of  peculiarities  of  dialect,  and 
in  the  latter  of  distinguishing  features  of  style,  while  the  mode  of 
historical  treatment  in  each  is  especially  considered.  Occasion  is 
taken  to  give  the  class  as  clear  an  outline  as  possible  of  the  history 
of  the  Greeks  down  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  with  a  view  of  encoura- 
ging more  extended  study. 

M,  7k,  io  A.  M,  T/i.,  F.,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Socrates  and  bis  Age.  The  reading  of  Plato's  Apology 
ot  Socrates,  or  parts  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  serves  for  the 
study  of  Greek  Life  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  of  the 
great  personality  that  was  so  prominent  a  figure  of  the  period.  Re- 
gard is  had  both  to  the  varied  elements  in  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  ethical  side  of  Socrates'  teachings. 

M. —  7/fc.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 
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Second  Year 

For  Sophomores  in  Course  I  or  II 

4.  The  Tragedians.  Selected  tragedies  from  ^Eschylus  and 
Sophocles  are  read,  and  prelections  from  other  plays  are  given,  in 
order  to  secure  as  large  acquaintance  as  possible  with  the  Greek 
tragedians.  The  class  prepare  essays  upon  topics  related  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  upon  Greek  literature  in  general. 
In  these  essays,  and  in  the  discussions  of  the  class  room,  the  prin- 
cipal  Greek  authors  are  treated.  In  the  reading  of  the  dramatists 
the  style  and  ethical  spirit  of  each  is  especially  considered. 

M.—  T/l,  p  A.  Af.,  Fall  Term. 

5.  Euripides  and  Aristophanes.  The  earlier  part  of  the  term 
is  given  to  the  further  study  of  Greek  tragedy,  as  represented  by 
Euripides.  Aristophanes'  Clouds  is  then  taken  up,  not  simply 
to  enlarge  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  Greek  stage,  but  to  af- 
ford a  fuller  comprehension  of  those  complex  intellectual  and  moral 
movements  of  the  times  which  are  mirrored  in  the  works  of  Aris- 
tophanes. In  this  course,  as  in  that  devoted  to  tragedy,  compari- 
sons will  be  indicated  with  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  modern 
world.  Readings  from  Lucian  may  accompany  or  be  substituted 
for  the  work  in  Aristophanes.     (Elective.) 

M.—  lV.,pA.M.,   Winter  Term. 

6.  The  Orators.  Demosthenes  is  studied,  either  in  his  Ora- 
tion on  the  Crown,  or  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  Attention 
is  paid  to  the  principles  of  oratory  illustrated,  to  the  governmental 
and  social  conditions  favorable  to  eloquence,  and  to  the  distinctive 
qualities  in  the  leading  orators.  Illustrative  passages  from  various 
orators  will  be  given  by  the  professor,  or  will  be  assigned  for  special 
readings.  Methods  of  legal  procedure  are  considered,  the  diverse 
political  institutions  of  the  Greek  states,  and  the  general  course  of 
their  later  history.     (Elective.) 

M.—  JV.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 
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Third  and  Fourth  Years 

For  Juniors  and  Seniors 

7.  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  study  of  this  late,  but  important 
phase  of  the  language,  will  be  pursued  by  reading  in  alternate  years 
selections  from  the  New  Testament,  and  selections  from  the 
Septuagint.  These  will  be  treated  on  the  linguistic  side.  Oppor- 
tunity for  direct  acquaintance  with  the  former  is  deemed  important 
for  every  student  of  Greek,  while  the  latter  will  be  of  service  to  any 
who  contemplate  theological  study.     (Elective.) 

T/l,  F.%  11  A.  M,t  Fall  Term. 

8.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  study  of  these  authors 
will  be  pursued  in  alternate  years.  In  Plato  the  Phaedo 
will  be  read,  or  selections  from  his  Republic  :  in  Aristotle,  portions 
of  his  Ethics.  Regard  will  be  had  to  the  literary  quality  of  these 
writers,  but  attention  will  chiefly  be  given  to  the  subject-mat- 
ter, with  a  view  to  preparing  the  student  to  investigate  the  general 
course  of  philosophic  thought  among  the  Greeks.     (Elective.) 

M.—  IV.,  11  A.  J/.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  This  course  will  be  given 
in  English,  and  will  be  offered  to  all  Juniors.  The  aim  will  be  to 
trace  the  progress  of  philosophic  inquiry  among  the  Greeks  from 
Thales  to  the  Neo-Platonists,  to  estimate  its  significance,  and  to 
show  its  bearing  upon  modern  thought.  A  brief  manual  will  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  instruction.  There  will  also  be  lectures  by 
the  professor,  and  essays  will  be  prepared  by  the  class.  The  sem- 
inary method  will  be  used  in  part,  and  the  students  will  have  ac- 
cess to  the  best  translations,  as  well  as  to  various  historical  and 
critical  treatises.     (Elective.) 

W. — jF.t  11  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

10.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  officer,  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  to  any  who  may  desire  it,  for  some  acquaintance 
with  Modern  Greek. 

Time  of  the  exercise  to  be  arranged  on  the  organization  of  the 
class 
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SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

Courses  i  and  3  are  offered  to  students  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  Courses  7  and  14  may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Senior 
year.  Courses  2,  5,  6,  8,  10,  n  and  12  are  open  only  to  students 
who  have  already  taken  1  or  3.  Courses  4,  9  and  13  can  be 
elected  only  by  students  who  have  already  studied  Hebrew  and 
Arabic. 

First  Year 

For  Juniors  and  Seniors 

1.  Hebrew  :  (a)  Orthography,  Morphology,  and  Elements  of 
Syntax  (Harper) ;  (b)  Translation  and  Study  of  Genesis  ; 
(e)  Sight-reading  in  Deuteronomy  and  Kings. 

Tu. — F.,  9  A.  M.      Three  Te7-ms. 

Courses  in  1894-1895 

(The  figures  within  the  marks  of  parenthesis  denote  the  number 
of  hours  per  week ;  the  hours  are  fixed  from  term  to  term  and  an- 
nounced in  the  printed  schedules  of  the  Seminary.) 

2.  Hebrew:  Ezekiel  (2),  Fall  Term;  Canticles  and  Ecclesias- 
tes  (2),  Winter  Term ;  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Chronicles  (2) 
Spring  Term. 

3.  Arabic:  (a)  Grammar  (Lansing);  (b)  Arabic  Version  of 
the  Bible  (2),  Fall  Term. 

4.  Arabic  (advanced)  :  (a)  Syntax  (Wright,  Caspari) ;  (b)  the 
Quran  (2),  Winter  Term. 

5.  Mishnaic:  (a)  Grammar  (Siegfried  and  S track ) ;  (b)  Pesa- 
chim  (2),  Spring  Term. 

6.  Palestinian  Aramaic  :  (a)  Grammar  (Brown,  Kautzsch) : 
(b)  Bible  and  Targums  (2),  Winter  Term. 
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7.  Semitic  History  :  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (2),  Fall  Term  ; 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  (2),  Winter  Term  ;  Palestine  1500 
B.  C.-70  A.  D.  (2),  Spring  Term. 

Courses  in  1895=1896 

8.  Hebrew:  (a)  Prosody  (Harper,  Kautzsch,  Wickes) ;  (b)  In- 
terpretation of  Job  (2),  Fall  Term;  Psalms  (2),  Winter  Term  ; 
The  Yahwist  (2),  Spring  Term. 

9.  Ethiopic  :  {a)  Grammar  (Praetorius,  Dillmann);  (b)  Ascensio 

Isaiae  (2),  Fall  Term. 

10.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac) :  {a)  Grammar  (Nestle,  Nol- 
deke) ;  (b)  Peshitta ;  {c)  Specilegium  Syriacum  (2), 
Winter  Term. 

11.  Palestinian  Aramaic:  {a)  Grammar  (Brown,  Kautzsch)  ; 
(b)  Bible  and  Targums  (2),  Winter  Term. 

12.  Assyrian:  (a)  Grammar  (Lyon,  Delitzsch) ;  (b)  Translit- 
erated Texts;  (c)  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  (2),  Spring 
Term. 

13.  Comparative  Semitic  Philology:  (0)  General  Semitic 
Grammar  (Wright,  Noldeke);  (b)  Comparative  Study  of 
the  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Samaritan,  Arabic  and  Ethiopic 
Texts  of  Gen.  i-iv  (2),  Spring  Term. 

14.  Semitic  History  :  Arabia  (2),  Winter  Term. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  following  : 
First,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
literature  ;  second,  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  great  lite- 
rary periods,  and  with  the  most  prominent  authors  in  each  ;  third, 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  literary  criticism,  and  of  the 
laws  that  underlie  the  various  forms  of  literary  art ;  fourth,  a  sci- 
entific knowledge   of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English 
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language.  These  objects  are  sought,  not  merely  for  their  own 
sake,  but  as  the  means  of  developing  a  broad  culture  and  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  a  great  literature. 

First  Year 

For  Sophomores  in  all  Courses 

1.  Chaucer.  Chaucer  is  studied  as  the  first  great  poet  of  the 
literature;  and  selections  from  his  leading  works  are  examined 
with  special  reference  to  their  literary  characteristics.  The  course 
is  concluded  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  poetry  between  Chaucer 
and  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  work  is  open  to  students  who  have 
made  no  previous  study  of  the  language. 

Th..,F.,9  A.  M.,    Winter  Term. 

2.  Elizabethan  Literature.  The  non-dramatic  literature  of 
the  age  is  studied  through  the  masterpieces  of  representative 
authors,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  chief  works  of  Spen- 
ser, Bacon,  and  Milton.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  recitations,  and  is  based  upon  a  thorough 
course  of  literary,  historical,  and  critical  reading.  This  course,  and 
the  preceding  are  made  the  basis  for  the  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  literary  art. 

M. — F.,  J:Jo  F.  M.,  Spring   Term. 

Second  Year 

For  Juniors 

3.  Elizabethan  Drama.  A  historical  and 'critical  study  of 
the  rise,  development,  and  characteristics  of  the  drama  in  the  time 
of  Shakspere.  Certain  representative  dramas  are  analyzed  and 
discussed  with  the  class ;  and  others  are  considered  by  means  of 
critical  essays.  The  study  of  the  drama  is  supplemented  by  a 
course  of  collateral  reading.     (Elective.) 

IV,  F.,  2:30  P.  M.   Fall  Term. 
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4.  Shakspere.  A  critical  study  of  representative  dramas  of 
Shakspere.  Certain  dramas  are  carefully  examined  by  means  of  lec- 
tures. Others  are  then  studied  by  the  class,  according  to  the  methods 
thus  illustrated,  the  several  elements  of  each  drama  being  treated 
by  means  of  discussions  and  critical  essays  upon  various  topics. 
Effort  is  made  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  dramas  studied, 
and  to  arrive  through  them  at  a  better  knowledge  of  Shakspere's 
dramatic  art,  and  of  the  principles  of  dramatic  criticism.  Part  of 
the  course  is  given  to  a  study  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets  and  Poems. 
(Elective.) 

Jf.—  lV.,  2:30  P.  M ,  Fall  Term. 

5.  Eighteenth  Century  Poetry.  A  study  of  poetry  from 
Dryden  to  Burns.  Representative  poems  are  carefully  studied  ; 
the  masterpieces  of  the  most  prominent  poets  are  discussed  in 
critical  essays ;  and  the  development  of  the  poetry  of  the  age 
through  its  various  phases  is  investigated.  A  knowledge  of  funda- 
mental principles  is  assumed,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  indi- 
vidual characteristics.     (Elective.) 

M.—  IV.,  2: jo  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  Eighteenth  Century  Prose.  The  representative  prose 
writers  of  the  century  are  studied  by  means  of  assigned  reading, 
critical  essays,  and  class  room  discussions ;  and  the  development  of 
prose  literature  is  traced.  This  course  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
preceding,  the  aim  of  both  being  to  present  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  literature  of  the  age.     (Elective.) 

T. — P.,  2: jo  P.  M  ,  Winter  Term. 

7.  Romantic  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  works 
of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  The 
masterpieces  of  these  poets  are  studied  ;  individual  characteristics 
are  noted ;  the  marked  changes  in  the  spirit  and  method  of  poetry 
are  investigated  ;  and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  relation  of  these 
changes  to  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  movements  of  the 
age.     The  general  method  is  similar  to  that  followed  in  Course   5, 
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except  that  the  student  is  here  encouraged  to  a  freer  and  more  in  - 
dependent  study  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  literature.  (Elect- 
ive.) 

M. —  W.,  2: jo  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

8.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  The  prose  masterpieces  of 
the  present  century  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  literary 
value,  and  also  to  their  significance  as  a  revelation  of  the  life  of  the 
age.  The  spirit  and  method  of  the  course  are  similar  to  those  of 
Course  7.  It  is  intended  to  unite  with  that  and  the  succeeding 
literary  courses  in  presenting  a  broad  view  of  the  literature  of  the 
century.     (Elective.) 

7V/.,  R,  2: jo  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

9.  Anglo-Saxon.  Elementary  course.  The  grammar  of  the 
language  is  carefully  studied ;  and  special  attention  is  given  to  ac- 
quiring facility  in  the  reading  of  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  prose.  The 
relation  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  English  is  constantly  empha- 
sized ;  and  the  basis  is  laid  for  a  proper  study  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  English  language.     (Elective.) 

Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

10.  Anglo-Saxon.  Poetry.  Some  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
classical  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  read,  not  only  for  its  linguistic  in- 
terest, but  also  as  a  revelation  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people.  An  outline  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  is  given  ;  and 
the  beginnings  of  modern  English  literature  are  traced.  (Elec- 
tive.) 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

11.  Anglo-Saxon.  Beowulf.  This  old  pagan  epic  is  studied 
as  one  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  English  language  and  liter- 
ature, and  is  made  the  medium  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
life  and  customs  of  the  race  before  its  coming  to  England.  (Elect- 
ive.) 

Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
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12.  Anglo-Saxon.  Poetry.  This  course  is  similar  in  its 
method  and  purpose  to  Course  10,  and  is  intended  to  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Christian  poetry  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.     (Elective.) 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

13.  Early  English.  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  age 
of  Chaucer.  The  language  is  traced  through  the  various  stages  of 
its  development  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  English ;  and  obser- 
vation is  made  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  literature  during 
these  centuries  of  transition.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
English  of  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries.     (Elective.) 

Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Third  Year 

For  Seniors 

14.  Prose  Fiction.  The  rise,  development,  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  English  novel.  Works  of  representative  novelists  are 
read,  special  attention  being  given  to  leading  novels  of  Scott,  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot.  Certain  selected  novels  are 
treated  by  means  of  class  essays.  Special  attention  is  given,  by 
means  of  lectures  and  general  discussions,  to  an  examination  of  the 
laws  of  fiction  and  of  the  principles  of  criticism  involved.     (Elective.) 

IV.,  F.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

15.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  their  contemporaries.  Poetical  masterpieces  are 
critically  studied,  as  in  previous  courses ;  and  the  leading  poets  are 
especially  considered  as  the  exponents  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  age.  Free  discussion  of  the  questions  involved  is  especially 
urged.     (Elective.) 

M.—  W.,  1.30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

16.  American  Literature.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  literary 
principles  determined  in  previous  courses,  a  study  is  here  made  of 
the  general  development  of  American  literature,  of  the  character- 
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istics  of  its  various  forms  and  classes,  and  of  the  representative 
works  of  leading  authors  in  its  various  departments.  Selected 
masterpieces  are  treated  by  means  of  essays ;  and  authors,  works* 
and  literary  principles  are  freely  discussed.  An  historical  outline 
of  American  literature  is  given.     (Elective.) 

M. —  IV.,  i: jo  P.  Af.,   Winter  Term. 

Courses  i  and  2  must  precede  the  other  literary  courses.  Stu- 
dents are  strongly  urged  to  takeel  ective  literary  courses  in  chron- 
ological order.  Courses  3-8  and  14-16  may  also  be  taken  as 
two  hour  courses.  No  two  of  these  courses  in  the  same  term  may 
count  for  more  than  five  hours.  Courses  12  and  13  will  be  given 
in  alternate  years  with  Courses  10  and  11  respectively.  The  hours 
of  recitation  for  Courses  9-13  will  be  arranged  on  the  organization 
of  the  class. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department :  First,  to  give  the  student  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  German  and  French  languages  sufficient 
to  read  their  literatures  with  understanding,  ease,  and  enjoyment, 
and  without  translation ;  second,  to  present  to  the  student  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  literary  history  of  each  language  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  special  important  epochs;  third,  by  occasional  lectures 
illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the 
cities,  customs,  and  life  of  the  people  whose  language  is  studied  ; 
and  also  to  show  the  prominent  place  given  to  German  literature  in 
German  art. 


GERMAN 
First  Year 

Freshmen  in  Courses   II  and  III  (in  part.)     Sophomores  in 

Course  I 

1.  Elementary  course.  Grammar  (Whitney's  Brief).  Prac- 
tice in  pronunciation  and  in  memorizing  short  selections,  system- 
atic drill  in  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax.     Rapid 
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reading  of  modern  works  of  fiction,  including  selections  from  such 
authors  as  HaurT,  Heyse,  Storm  and  Auerbach.  The  latter  part  ot 
the  course  is  given  to  reading  Schiller's  Das  Lied  von  der 
Glocke  and  Goethe's   Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

W.y  Th.,  10  A.  M.,  F.,  p  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

W. — F.,  10  A.  M.t   Winter  Term. 

M.y  ii  A.  M.,  Th.,  F.,  q  A.  AT.,  Spring  Term. 

Second    Year 

Freshmen  in  Courses  II  and  III  (in  part).    Elective  for  Higher 

Classes 

2.  Lessing's  Minna    von   Barnhelm  and   Nathan  der    Weise. 
Lectures  on   Lessing's  work  and  influence   in  the   regeneration  of 
German  literature. 

M.—  IV.,  J. -jo  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  and 
Wilhelm  Tell.  Lectures,  accompanied  by  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  stereopticon  views,  on  the  important  works  of  Schiller. 
Essays  by  the  class  on  topics  connected  with  the  reading. 

IV.— F,  3.30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Goethe's  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  or  Egmont,  and 
Torquato  Tasso.  The  life  of  Goethe  in  connection  with  selec- 
tions from  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.  Lectures  on  Goethe's 
work  and  influence. 

M.—  W.,  1.30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

Sophomores  in  Courses  II  and  III.     Elective  for  Others 

5.  Goethe's  Faust.  Essays  on  literary  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects suggested  by  the  reading.  Lectures  on  Faust,  accompa- 
nied by  an  extensive  series  of  stereopticon  illustrations. 

Tu.,  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
Tu.,   W.,  1.30  P.  M.,    Winter  Term. 
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6.  An  outline  of  German  literature  from  the  earliest  times. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  do  much  outside  reading  and  report 
on  the  same  to  the  class.  Stereopticon  illustrations  are  used 
wherever  practicable. 

M.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
M.%  i: jo  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
M.,  o  A.  M.t  Spring  Term. 

7.  Lyric  poetry. 

Tu.,  W.,9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Courses  2,  3  and  4  are  given  in  alternate  years  with  Courses  5, 
6,  and  7.     Courses  5,  6,  and  7  may  be  expected  in  1 895-1 896. 


FRENCH 
First  Year 

For  Freshmen 

1.  Systematic  drill  in  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax, 
rapid  reading  of  selections  from  such  authors  as  Souvestre,  Meri- 
raee,  and  Feuillet.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  course  Corneille's 
Le  Cid  or  Polyeucte,  is  read. 

This  course  extends  through  the  entire  year,  and  is  designed  as 
a  foundation  in  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  as  an  introduction  to  French  literature. 

T/i.,  T.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

M '.,  T.,  q  A.  Af.,  Winter  Term. 

Th.,  F.,3.-30  P.  Af.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

Freshmen   in  Courses  II  and    III  (in   part).      Elective  for 
Higher   Classes 

2.  Moliere's  L'Avare  and  Le  Tartuffe. 

Th.,  F,  2:30  P.M.,  Fall  Term. 
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3.  Rousseau's  Le  Contrat  Social. 

M,  Tu.,  i: jo  P.  M.,   Winter  Term. 

4.  Victor  Hugo's  Hernani  and  Ruy  Bias. 

M.,  Tu.,  10:00  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


RHETORIC  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

In  the  department  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  speaking,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  offered.  They  may  be  continued  throughout  the 
entire  undergraduate  course. 

First  Year 

1.  Rhetoric:     A  course  designed  to  give  the   student  definite 

ideas  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  subject,  and  facil- 
ity in  their  application.  The  work  is  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter consisting  mainly  of  composition  and  criticism. 

W.,  1. -jo  P.  AT.,  Fall  Term. 

W.,  p  A.  M.,   Winter  Term. 

First  and  Second  Years 

2.  Rhetoric:     A  study  of  the   subjects  of  style  and  invention. 

Members  of  the  class  are  required  to  present  themes,  plans, 
and  discussions.    These  receive  individual  criticism.     Select- 
ed essays  are  read  before  the  class. 
Th.,  P.,  2: jo  P.  M ,  Spring  Term,  Freshman  Year. 
Th.,  F.,  J: jo  P.  M.,  Fall  Term,  Sophomore  Year. 
M.,  Tu.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term,  Sophomore  Year. 

Opportunity  is  given  throughout  the  courses  in  Rhetoric  for 
students  to  engage  in  newspaper  work.  The  Colgate  Press  Club 
is  allied  to  the  department  of  Rhetoric.  It  includes  in  its  member- 
ship correspondents  of  daily  and  weekly  papers  and  monthly  maga- 
zines. The  theories  of  newspaper  writing  are  taught  in  the  vari- 
ous  courses  in  Rhetoric  ;  practice  is  obtained  by  correspondence 
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submitted  to  the  editors  of  the  various  papers   represented  in  the 
Press  Club. 

4.  Public  Speaking  :  Weekly  exercises  in  declamation  are  re- 
quired throughout  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  Each 
speaker  is  freely  criticised  both  by  the  instructor  and  by  members 
of  the  class. 

FRESHMEN 

2.J0  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  Fall  Term. 
2: jo  P.  M.j  Monday,  Winter  Term. 
11  A.  M.,  Friday,  Spring  Term. 

SOPHOMORES 

2: jo  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  Fall  Term. 
2: jo  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  Winter  Term. 
10  A.  M.,  Friday,  Spring  Term.. 

5.  Public  Speaking  :  Courses  on  the  composition  and  de- 
livery of  orations  are  continued  throughout  the  Junior  year.  The 
principles  of  this  form  of  composition  are  studied  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, and  several  model  orations  are  analyzed  by  the  class.  Orig- 
inal orations  are  written  and  are  freely  criticised. 

Instruction  is  given  on  the  general  principles  of  the  delivery  of 
orations. 

During  the  second  and  third  terms  the  orations  are  presented 
before  public  audiences.  Each  production  is  read  and  criticised 
with  the  author  by  special  appointment,  and  he  receives  drill  in  its 
delivery  previous  to  his  public  appearance. 

6.  Public  Speaking:  An  elective  course  on  the  art  of 
public  speech.  The  course  includes  thorough  study  and  practice 
in  breathing,  position  and  carriage  of  the  body,  diaphragmatic  ac- 
tion, articulation,  pronunciation,  inflection,  emphasis,  gesture. 
This  course  is  accompanied  by  constant  practice  and  criticism,  and 
is  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  4. 

Fall  Term,  Junior  Year. 


3* 
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7.  Public  Speaking:  A  course  in  forensics  is  offered  to  those 
students  who  have  completed  Courses  4  and  5. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  principles  of  argumentation,  and 
in  the  public  delivery  of  argumentative  addresses. 

During  the  present  year  the  class  organized  as  a  legislative  body  ; 
the  rules  of  procedure  adopted  were  those  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Parliamentary  forms  were  observed,  bills  and 
resolutions  were  introduced,  debated,  and  passed  or  rejected  by 
vote  of  the  house.  This  course  enables  the  student  to  become 
familiar  with  the  elementary  principles  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  ample  opportunity  for  both  prepared 
and  extemporaneous  debate. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the  Fresh- 
man year,  and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or  elective  studies, 
throughout  the  entire  undergraduate  course.  The  work  is  con- 
ducted by  aid  of  text-books  with  lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and  pre- 
cise expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent  and  logi- 
cal thinking  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods  and  principles  of  each 
subject. 

First  Year 

For  Freshmen  in  all  Courses 

1.  Geometry.  Solid  and  Spherical ;  Exercises  in  Geometrical 
Invention  and  Applications  ;  Theory  of  Limits. 

M.—F,  p  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Algebra.  Differentiation  of  Algebraic,  Logarithmic,  and 
Exponential  Functions ;  Development  of  Functions  in  Series ; 
Convergency  and  Summation  of  Series  ;  Theory  and  Computation 
of  Logarithms ;  Permutations,  Combinations,  and  Probability  ; 
Theory  of  Equations. 

M.—F.,  11  A.  M.,   Winter  Term. 
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3.  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  The  Theory  of  the 
Trigonometric  Functions  and  its  application  to  the  solution  of  plane 
triangles  and  to  surveying. 

M.—F.,  11  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

For  Sophomores  in  all  Courses 

4.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Napier's  Rules  and  Analogies ; 
Gauss'  Equations,  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of  spheri- 
cal triangles. 

M.—  W.,  11  A.  Af.,  Fall  Term,  Five  Weeks. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry.  The  Straight  Line,  the  Conic  Sec- 
tions, the  General  Equation  of  the  Second  Degree,  and  Higher 
Plane  Curves,  in  Plane  Geometry  ;  and  the  Point,  the  Straight  Line, 
the  Plane,  and  Surfaces  of  Revolution,  in  Solid  Geometry.  (Elect- 
ive in  winter  term,  Courses  I  and  II.) 

M.—  W.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term,  Nine  Weeks. 
M.—  W.,pA.  M,   Winter  Term. 

6.  Calculus.  Differentiation  and  Practical  Applications, 
Direct  Integration  and  its  Application  to  the  Determination  of 
Areas  and  Volumes,  and  the  Rectification  of  Curves  ;  Successive 
Differentiation;  Evaluation  of  Indeterminate  Forms;  Develop- 
ment of  Functions  in  Series;  Maxima  and  Minima.  (Elective 
Courses  I  and  II.) 

This  course  may  be  elected  by  any  student  who  has  taken  the 
first  five  courses.  While  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
subsequent  courses  on  this  subject,  it  is  adapted  to  those  also  who 
wish  in  a  short  time  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  methods  and  prob- 
lems of  the  Calculus. 

M.~  W.y  q  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 
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Third  Year 

For  Juniors 

7.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  Course  6,  embracing  the  re- 
maining subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus,  except  the  chapter  on  the 
Method  of  Infinitesimals.     (Elective,  Courses  I  and  II.) 

M. —  W.%  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Calcl/lus.     A  continuation  of  Course  7,  embracing  the  In- 
finitesimal Method  and  applications,  also  the  History  and  Philos- 
ophy  of  the   Calculus.     Books  of  reference :  the  treatises  of  Wil 
liamson,  Duhamel,  Price,   and  Bertrand,  Bledsoe's   Philosophy  of 
Mathematics,  and  Cajori's  History  of  Mathematics.     (Elective.) 

W.—F.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  Determinants.     Muir's  Determinants.     (Elective.) 

IV— F,  10  A.  31.,  Spring  Term. 

Fourth  Year 

For  Seniors 

10.  Quaternions.  Hardy's  Quaternions.  Books  of  refer- 
ence :  the  treatises  of  Tait,  and  Kelland  and  Tait.     (Elective.) 

Th.,  F.}  p  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

11.  Theory  of  Equations.  Burnside  and  Panton's  Theory 
of  Equations.     (Elective.) 

Th.,  F.y  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 


PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 
First  Year 

For  Sophomores   in  all  Courses 

1.     General  Physics  :  conducted  by  the  aid  of  a  text  and  with 
lectures  and  experimental  demonstration  of  important  principles. 
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Course  I  is  intended  to  give    students  a  clear  notion  of  the  meth- 
ods of  scientific   study  and  a  familiarity  with  the  fundamental  laws 
underlying  physical  phenomena. 
Mechanics. —  Winter  Term,  M. —  W.,  n  A.  M. 
Sound,  Heat,  and  Light. — Spring  Term,  W. — F.,  n  A.   M. 

Second  Year 

For  Juniors 

i  (continued). 
Electricity  and  Magnetism Fall  Term,  M.—  W.,\iA.M 

2.  Laboratory  Work.  Two  hours  a  week,  Winter  and 
Spring  Terms. 

Th.,  F,  2:30  P.  M.,   Winter  Term. 
M.,  Tu.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  tc  give  students  insight  into  meth- 
ods and  apparatus  used  in  making  physical  measurements,  and  in- 
cludes quantitative  experiments  performed  by  the  student  in  me- 
chanics, sound,  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  Course  1  necessarily 
precedes  this  course,  and  students  are  strongly  advised  to  prepare 
themselves  in  analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus,  before  taking  up 
the  laboratory  work. 

Third   Year 

For  Seniors 

3.  General  Astronomy. 

M.—F,  p  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

4.  A  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  will  be  offered  for  those 
who  have  had  two  terms  laboratory  work  in  general  physics. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  allow  the  students  to  become 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  governing  laws  of  electricity  by 
making  practical  applications  of  the  same.  Construction  of  small 
dynamos    and    motors,  as  well    as  a  complete  study  of  the    best 
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known  machines  of  the   present  day  will  be  undertaken.     Number 
of  hours  not  determined. 

Fall  Ter?n. 


GEOLOGY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  such 
knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  as  a  scheme  of  general  education 
requires.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  geological  courses  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  two  years  of  continuous  work  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  teach  geology  or  pursue  it  as  a  profession.  To  arouse  in- 
terest in  nature,  to  teach  the  art  of  rapid  and  accurate  observation, 
and  skill  in  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect  and  effect  to  cause,  are 
held  to  be  equally  important  to  the  general  and  the  special  student 
of  natural  science.  The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures.  Text- 
books for  supplementary  reading  are  required,  with  oral  and  written 
reviews.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects, 
and  habits  of  independent  investigation  are  fostered.  The  signifi- 
cant questions  which  subjects  in  natural  history  raise  at  the  pres- 
ent time  will  receive  such  discussion  as  may  be  suitable.  Hours 
for  laboratory  and  field  work  are  arranged  after  the  organization  of 
classes. 


GEOLOGY 

First  Year 

Sophomores  in  Course  III.    Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 

1.  Dynamical  Geology.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  applications 
of  energy  in  the  making  of  the  earth.  The  relations  of  our  planet 
to  the  sun  and  other  celestial  bodies,  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
work  of  the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  water  in  rivers,  lakes, 
oceans,  subterranean  channels,  and  glaciers  form  the  earlier  sub- 
jects of  the  course.     The  igneous  forces  are  then  studied,  as   seen 
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in  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  mountain  making,  and  the  development 
of  continents.  Several  lectures  are  given  on  the  geological  work  of 
organisms.  The  course  deals  particularly  with  the  development 
of  geographic  forms,  the  evolution  of  scenery,  and  the  effects  of 
geological  forces  upon  the  course  of  human  history.  Four  half-day 
excursions  are  made  for  the  study  of  the  surface  geology  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hamilton.  The  larger  manuals  of  Dana  or  Le  Conte 
are  required  in  this  and  subsequent  geological  courses. 
IV.— F.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Lithological  and  Structural  Geology.  This  course  be- 
gins with  an  elementary  study  of  the  principal  kinds  of  rocks. 
The  lectures  then  deal  with  structural  forms,  such  as  stratified, 
tilted,  faulted  and  folded  rocks,  dikes,  lava  sheets,  mineral  veins, 
the  general  iorm  of  the  earth,  the  structure  and  topography  of  con- 
tinents and  mountains,  as  determined  by  upheaval  and  general 
erosion. 

Tu.,  W.,  2: jo  P.  M ,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Historical  Geology.  An  elementary  course  with  special 
reference  to  students  who  wish  a  general  understanding  of  the  suc- 
cession of  events  in  geological  time.  Among  the  special  topics 
are:  The  climate,  geography,  plants,  and  animals  of  the  various 
periods  ;  economical  products  important  in  special  formations,  as 
fuels,  pigments,  ores,  mineral  waters,  salt,  pottery  clays  and  build- 
ing materials;  geological  time;  the  last  glacial  period  ;  the  antiq- 
uity of  man,  and  the  history  of  geological  science.  The  course  re- 
quires four  field  excursions,  the  accessible  localities  affording  the 
best  opportunities  for  beginning  the  study  of  historical  geology. 

M.  —  F.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

Elective  for  Seniors  and  for  Juniors  of  Course  III 

4.  Palaeontology.  A  study  of  fossil  organisms,  their  manner 
of  preservation,  their  value  as  a  geological  record,  their  systematic 
relations  and  succession  in  time.       The  appearance  and  extinction 
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of  great  groups,  and  probable  ancestry  of  existing  forms  are  treated, 
with  a  critical  study  of  evolution.  The  history  and  present  state  of 
opinion,  and  the  factors  of  evolution  are  made  themes  for  careful 
discussion.  Laboratory  work  two  hours  each  week.  Courses  3 
and  7  are  required  in  preparation.  Three  hour  course. 
Th.,  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

5.  Geology.  Study  of  special  problems, — two  hours  seminary 
work  each  week,  with  further  research  by  the  student  in  the  library 
and  laboratory,  the  results  to  be  presented  in  a  thesis.  The  course 
is  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  geological  literature.  Counts  for 
three  hours.     Time  arranged  with  the  class. 

Winter  Term. 

6.  Geology. — Field  course.  The  special  study  of  some 
Paleozoic  horizon  near  Hamilton.  This  is  chiefly  a  course  in 
field  work,  with  attention  to  stratigraphy,  geographic  distributions 
and  characteristic  fossils.  To  those  who  prefer,  problems  in  the 
glacial  geology  of  Central  New  York  may  "be  assigned.  This 
course  will  include  instruction  in  the  history  and  methods  of 
geological  surveying  ;  may  be  taken  for  three  or  five  hours. 

Spring   Term. 


ZOOLOGY 


7.  This  course  deals  with  elementary  biology,  the  prin- 
ciples of  classification,  and  the  general  morphology  of  the  prin- 
cipal groups  of  animals.  The  invertebrates  will  receive  chief  at- 
tention, with  concluding  lectures  on  the  vertebrates.  The  course 
is  designed  to  give  such  general  knowledge  of  the  animal  king- 
dom as  all  educated  persons  should  have.  Laboratory  work,  two 
hours  a  week.  Packard's  Zoology  required  for  reference.  Junior 
elective,  three  hour  course. 

Th.,  F,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
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BOTANY 

8.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  like  that  of  7.  The  struc 
ture  and  classification  of  plants,  their  distribution  and  economic 
uses  are  treated,  with  attention  to  the  determination  of  the  flower- 
ing plants.  Laboratory,  two  hours  a  week.  Gray's  Structural 
Botany  and  Manual  are  required.  Junior  elective,  three  hour 
course. 

M.,  Tu.,  10  A.  Af.,  Spring  Term. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  MINERALOGY 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  scientific  study,  and,  especially,  to  give  the 
student  thorough  training  in  habits  of  accuracy  and  observation. 
The  work  of  course  1  is  conducted  in  the  class  room  by  means  of 
a  text-book  with  experimental  lectures.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  done  in  the  laboratory,  which  is  equipped  with  all  the  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  the  successful  study  of  analytical  chemistry. 

First  Year 

For  Sophomores  in  Courses  I  and  II 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  course  for  beginners,  extending 
through  the  non-metallic  elements. 

About  one-half  the  time  is  occupied  with  experimental  lectures, 
the  remainder  being  devoted  to  recitations  and  frequent  written  ex- 
aminations. This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  Courses  I 
and  II,  and  for  entrance  to  Course  III. 

IV.— F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
M.,  Tu.,  2: jo  P.  Af.,  Spring  Term. 
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Second  Year 

For  Freshmen  in  Course  III.     Elective  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors  in  Courses  I  and  II 

2.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  Qualitative  Analysis, 
including  the  determination  of  simple  inorganic  substances,  both  in 
solution  and  by  Blowpipe  Analysis.  The  work  in  the  laboratory 
is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  metallic  elements. 

M.  -F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M. ,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  Course  2,  in- 
cluding the  various  methods  employed  for  the  qualitative  separa- 
tion of  the  metals.  A  supplementary  course  of  lectures  on  some 
of  the  more  important  chemical  theories  and  molecular  forces  will 
be  given. 

M. — F.i  3:30—5.30  P.  M.}  Winter  Term. 

4.  Analytical  and  Organic  Chemistry.  This  includes  the 
study  of  some  of  the  rarer  elements  and  of  the  qualitative  deter- 
mination of  minerals,  together  with  a  short  course  of  lectures  on 
Organic  Chemistry. 

M.—F.,3.30—5:3oP.  M.j  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

Elective  for  Juniors  in  Course  III,  and  Seniors  in  Courses  I 

and  II 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  Quantitative  Analysis 
occupying  two  terms.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  make  the 
student  familiar  with  all  the  important  quantitative  determinations 
and  separations  of  the  elements,  and  to  this  end  the  different 
methods,  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  electrolytic  are  employed. 

M. — F.,  3:30 — 5:30  P.  M.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 

6.  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry.  This  follows  the 
general  course  in  Quantitative  Analysis  and  includes  the  analysis 
of  minerals  and  some  of  fhe  simpler  courses  in  Technical  Analysis. 
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The  exhaustive  study  of  these  subjects  is  not  attempted,  the  aim 
being  to  give  the  general  methods  of  work  in  each. 

M. — F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

7.  Mineralogy.  This  is  offered  to  any  student  in  the  Senior 
class,  who  has  pursued  or  is  pursuing  a  course  in  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis, and  to  Juniors  in  Course  3.  The  work  is  conducted  by  means 
of  lectures,  with  occasional  examinations  upon  the  same.  The  first 
part  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  crystallography,  and  of 
the  principal  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals  employed 
in  their  determination,  and  the  remainder  to  the  classification  and 
special  study  of  the  more  important  minerals. 

M.-  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Practical  Mineralogy.  To  those  who  wish  to  continue 
the  preceding  course,  practical  work  is  offered  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students,  the  aim  being  to  teach  the  use  of  instruments  and 
general  methods  of  mineralogical  work. 

77/.,  F.,  1:30—3:30  P  M.   Winter  Term. 

Fourth  Year 

9.  Special  Analytical  Chemistry.  For  Seniors  in  Course  3 
and  for  special  students.  This  follows  Course  6  in  Analytical 
Chemistry  and  is  intended  for  the  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  work 
there  offered,  as  well  as  to  teach  methods  of  original  work. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:30 P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

10.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  course  extends  through  two 
terms.  The  different  methods  of  ultimate  organic  analysis  are 
taught,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  building  up  compounds  synthet- 
ically. Subsequently,  original  work  in  the  formation  and  investiga- 
tion of  compounds  may  be  undertaken. 

M. — F.,3.30 — 5:30  P.  M ,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

Each  of  the  above  laboratory  courses  is  a  full  equivalent  of  a 
five  hour  a  week  elective  study,  each  student  being  required  to 
work  two  hours  a  day  for  five  days  each  week. 
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HISTORY 

In  the  department  of  History  the  following  courses  are  offeredr 
all  elective : 

First  Year 

i.     Prehistoric  Man  and  the  earliest  Institutions. 
M.—  W.,  i:jo  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Political  and  Institutional  History  of  Rome. 

IV. — F.,  i:jo  P.  M ,  Wintei  Term. 

3.  Mediaeval  History. 

M.—  IV.,  j:jo  P.  M.y  Spring  Term. 

4.  Early  English  History. 

Th.,  P..  o  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

5.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

M.—  W.,  10  A%  M ,  Fall  Term. 

6.  English  History  ;  the  Stuart  Period. 

T/i.,  P.,  10  A.  M.y  Fall  Term. 

7.  The  French  Revolution. 

M.—  F.,  2: jo  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

8.  American  History ;  Colonial  Period,  and  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

M. —  IV.,  p  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

9.  Nineteenth  Century  History. 

T/i.,  P.,  2.J0  P.  M.,  Spring  lerm. 

Courses  1-4  are  ottered  to  members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior 
classes ;  Courses  5-9  to  members  of  the  Senior  class  only 
Courses  3  and  8  will  be  given  mostly  by  lectures,  with  frequent 
oral  and  written  examinations.  Courses  4,  7  and  9  will  be  con- 
ducted in  part  according  to  the  seminary  method.     In   the  other 
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courses  the  method  will  be  that  of  a  text-book  supplemented  by 
lectures.  A  few  lectures  on  Philosophy  of  History  and  occasional 
lectures  on  topics  of  current  interest  will  be  given  to  both  classes 
during  the  year. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

For  Seniors  in  all  Courses 

i.  Political  Economy. — Daily  recitations  from  Walker's  Po- 
litical Economy,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussions.  The 
text  furnishes  to  the  student  a  clear  statement  of  principles.  Then, 
by  questions,  by  drawing  the  student  into  discussions,  by  encour- 
aging him  to  express  his  difficulties  freely,  the  instructor  endeavors 
to  fix  principles,  and  to  direct  attention  to  their  practical  working 
in  concrete  cases. 

Th  ,  F.,  ii  A   M.,  Fall  Term. 
M. , —  W.,  ii  A.  M.,    Winter  Term . 

2.     Contemporary  Socialism.     The  views  of  the  most  promi- 
nent living  socialists  are  brought  before  the  class  by  means  of  lec_ 
tures,  discussions,  essays,  and  criticisms. 
M.y  Tu.,  Spring  Term. 

The  hour  of  the  exercise  is  determined  after  the  organization  of 
the   class. 


history  of  art 

In  the  Senior  year  instruction  is  given  in  the  History  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Sculpture.  The  hand-books  used  by  the  student  are 
largely  supplemented  with  lectures,  illustrated  by  a  copious  collec- 
tion of  slides  and  photographs.  In  these  illustrated  lectures  a 
calcium  light  stereopticon  is  employed.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  Architecture.  Its  connec- 
tion with  earlier  styles,  particularly  with  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian, 
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are  noted,  and  the  modifications  and  additions  made  by  the  Ro- 
mans are  also  traced.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architecture  are 
likewise  treated.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  to  show  the 
relation  between  classical  and  mediaeval  art,  and  to  bring  out  those 
principles  which  gave  to  the  plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring 
preeminence  as  the  standard  of  taste. 

77*.,  F,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall   Term. 

T/i.,  F.,  3:30  P.  M..   Winter  Term. 

Note — The  instruction   in   this    subject  is  given  by  Professor 
Andrews. 


PHILOSOPHY 
First  Year 

For  Juniors  in  All  Courses 

1.  Logic.  It  is  the  object  of  this  department  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  embracing  both 
Formal  and  Applied  Logic.  The  nature,  sphere,  limitations,  and 
applications  of  principles  are  defined  and  illustrated.  To  make 
the  study  a  discipline,  and  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  practical 
results,  the  student,  during  the  last  half  of  the  term,  is  subjected  to 
a  daily  analysis  of  arguments  and  fallacies  in  a  manner  not  only  to 
compel  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  methods,  but  to  induce  cor- 
rect habits  of  thinking. 

M.  -7%  g  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Psychology.  Text-book :  Baldwin's  Elements  of  Psy- 
chology. 

M.—  W..  9  A.  M.}  Winter  Term. 
M. —  W.%  p  A.  M ,  Spring  Term. 

3.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Courses  8  and  9  in  de- 
partment of  Greek.     (Elective.) 
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Second  Year 

For  Seniors  in  AH  Courses 

4.     Ethics.     Text- Book:  Murray's  Introduction  to  Ethics. 
M.—  W.,  n  A.  M,  Fall  Term. 

4.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Text-book :  Bruce's  Apol- 
ogetics. 

Th.,  F,  11  A.  M.,   Winter  Tewn. 

6.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Falckenberg's  Histo- 
ry of  Modern  Philosophy  is  used  as  a  basis  of  study.  Consider- 
able time  is  given  to  reading  selected  portions  of  the  works  of  rep- 
resentative philosophers.     (Elective.) 

M—  W.,  3/30  F.  M,  Fall  Term. 
M. —  W.,  10  A.  M.,   Winter  Term. 
Af.—F.  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

7.  History  of  Ethics.  Text-book :  Sidgwick's  History  of 
Ethics.     (Elective.) 

T/i.,  F,  3.30  F.  M,  Fall  Term. 
T/i.,  F,  j:so  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Advanced  Ethics.  A  critical  study  of  the  works  of  recent 
moralists.     (Elective.) 

Th.,  F,  10  A.  M,    Winter  Term. 
M.,  Tu.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

For  courses  7  and  8  may  be  substituted  studies  in  Metaphysics 
or  Advanced  Logic  at  the  option  of  the  students. 

In  all  the  courses  of  the  department  the  text-book  is  used  only 
as  a  basis  of  instruction,  and  is  supplemented  by  lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  essays.  Courses  in  philosophical  reading  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  professor  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of 
individual  students. 
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HISTORY,    THEORY     AND    ART   OF 
EDUCATION 

Education  is  so  universal  an  interest  that  a  college  curriculum 
may  well  include  its  history  and  theory  as  culture  studies.  The 
hopeful  growth  of  a  professional  spirit  among  teachers,  and  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  positions  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  are  sup- 
plied from  the  ranks  of  college  graduates  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  not  had  any  part  of  normal  school  training,  create  a 
special  demand  which  it  becomes  the  duty  of  college  courses  in 
education  to  meet.  It  is  the  province  of  such  courses  to  point 
out  the  development  of  the  human  mind ;  to  suggest  the  best  ways 
of  sharing  in  that  development,  and  to  give  a  wide  outlook  over 
previous  experiments  in  education — in  short,  to  present  the  work 
of  the  teacher  in  those  historical,  scientific,  and  ethical  relations 
which  alone  give  it  its  right  significance. 

That  it  is  essential  to  combine  with  this  more  theoretical  train- 
ing the  greatest  possible  amount  of  practical  experience  in  schools 
is  universally  recognized.  In  this  important  respect  this  depart- 
ment has  peculiar  advantages  through  the  presence  on  the  Univer- 
sity grounds  of  a  large  and  successful  academy  which  gives  stu- 
dents in  the  department  an  unusual  opportunity  for  direct  contact 
with  school  work. 

The  courses  in  pedagogy  are  elective,  open  in  general  to  seniors 
and  to  special  students.  These  courses  are  to  be  preceded  by  the 
general  course  in  psychology.  In  connection  with  the  class  room 
exercises,  practical  and  experimental  work  will  be  systematically 
pursued.  This  will  consist  in  attendance  at  the  regular  class  ex- 
ercises in  Colgate  Academy,  or  some  other  easily  accessible  school. 
Occasionally  classes  in  Colgate  Academy  will  be  placed  in  charge 
of  members  of  the  class  in  pedagogy.  Students  have  access  to  a 
seminary  room  in  the  library  where  an  excellent  beginning  has 
been  made  of  a  special  library  on  education.  The  following  courses 
are  offered : 
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For  Seniors  in  all  Courses 

1.  History  of  Education,  with  reference  to  the  ideal  con- 
ceptions of  manhood  and  womanhood  that  have  prevailed  at  vari- 
ous times  and  among  various  peoples,  and  the  methods  employed 
and  proposed  to  realize  them.  Lectures,  reports,  and  conferences- 
Three  hours'  course,  two  hours  in  class,  one  hour  in  practical  and 
experimental  work. 

M.s    Tit.,  2:30  P.  M.,    Fall  Term. 

2.  Institutes  of  Education:  an  attempt  to  formulate  a 
rational  theory  of  education  to  the  end  that  education  may  be  made 
to  conform  to  the  nature  of  children  and  youth.  Three  hours' 
course,  two  hours  in  class,  one  hour  in  practical  and  experimental 
work. 

M„  Tu.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  School  Organization  and  Management,  and  Methods 
of  Teaching  Subjects  in  Secondary  Schools.  Lectures  on 
modern  school  systems,  the  training  of  teachers,  school  discipline, 
etc.  In  addition,  lectures  may  be  expected  from  various  members 
of  the  faculty,  treating  of  the  place  of  their  several  specialties  in  the 
school  curriculum,  and  of  the  methods  and  appliances  for  teaching 
the  same. 

It  is  intended  that  Courses  i,  2,  and  3  shall  form  a  continuous 
three  hour  course  throughout  the  year  ;  but  the  work   is  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  term  may  be  taken  independently. 
M. —  W.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

4.  Unsettled  Problems  in  Education.  Lectures  and  Sem- 
inary Work.  Two  hours  a  week,  Winter  Term.  Time  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  class. 

5.  Seminary,  throughout  the  year,  two  hours  by  appoint- 
ment every  other  week,  counting  as  one  hour  course.  1894-1895, 
Contemporary  School  Systems  ;  1 895-1 896,  Unsettled  Problems  in 
Education. 
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The  Laurie  Club,  an  organization  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  classes  in  education,  the  professors  in  the  several  Departments 
of  the  University,  and  the  teachers  of  Hamilton  and  vicinity,  holds 
semi-monthly  meetings  during  half  the  year  for  the  discussion  of 
current  questions  of  importance  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
club  also  holds  occasional  public  meetings  at  which  an  address  is 
delivered,  usually  by  some  one  not  connected  with  the  University. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
The  Bachelors'  Degrees 

The  College  provides  three  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of  in- 
struction leading  to  the  Bachelors1  Degrees  : 

I.  The  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  Latin  and  Greek  for  ma- 
triculation, and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  The  Course  in  Letters  and  Philosophy,  requiring  Latin 
or  Greek,  and  German  or  French,  for  matriculation,  and  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

III.  The  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  certain 
scientific  subjects,  with  French  and  German,  or  two  years'  study  of 
Latin  and  one  year's  study  of  French  or  German,  for  matricula- 
tion, and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

These  several  courses  extend  over  four  undergraduate  years,  and 
consist  of  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  L2  nguage  and  Litera- 
ture, Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  History  and  Political  Science, 
Art,  and  Philosophy.  Each  student  is  required  to  have  not  less 
than  seventeen  hours  of  work  per  week,  except  during  the  third  term 
of  the  Senior  year,  when  only  twelve  are  required.  In  Courses  I 
and  II  all  the  work  of  the  first  four  terms  is  prescribed,  and  four- 
teen hours  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  terms.  In  Course  III  all  the  work 
of  the  first  two  years  is  prescribed.  In  the  Junior  year,  Courses  I 
and  II  have  in  the  first  term  seven  hours  of  prescribed  work,  and 
Course  III  has  thirteen  hours  prescribed.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  Junior  year,  and  the  first  two  terms  of  the  Senior  year,  all  the 
courses  have  on!y  five  hours  of  prescribed  work.  In  the  last  term 
of  the  Senior  year  all  the  subjects  are  elective. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Synopsis  of  Requirements  for  Bachelors' 
Degrees 


I.     COURSE  IN  ARTS 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 


Freshman  Year 

Latin  :     [Courses  1-3.]     Cicero,  Livy,  Odes  of  Horace,  Gellius. 
Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Greek:     [Courses  1-3.]     Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato's Apol 
ogy  of  Socrates. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

French  :  [Course  1.]  Systematic  drill  in  grammar  with  special  refer- 
ence to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to  the 
course  in  French  literature. 

Three  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:  [Courses  1-3.]  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Alge- 
bra, Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric:     [Course  1.]     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
[Course  2.]     Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking  :     Three  Terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
Sophomore  Year 

Latin  :  [Courses  4-6.]  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  and  the  Ele- 
giac Poets;  Pliny,  Tacitus;  Selection s from  Juvenal  and Persius. 

Fall  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week  (elective.) 
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Greek  :  [Courses  4-6.]  iEschylus  and  Sophocles ;  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes  ;  Demosthenes. 

Fall  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week  (elective.) 

German  :     [Course    1.]     Elementary    drill    in    grammar    and    reader. 

General  introduction  to  the  courses  in  German   literature. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:      [Courses   4-6.]      Spherical    Trigonometry,     Analytic 
Geometry,  Calculus. 

Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week  (elective). 

Rhetoric:     [Course  2.]     Style  and  Invention. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature:  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Chaucer;  Elizabethan 
literature. 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Physics:     [Course  i.]     Mechanics;  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Course  1.]     General  Chemistry,  elementary  course. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking:     Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Junior  Year 

Philosophy:     [Course  1.]     Logic,  Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
[Course  2.]     Psychology. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking:     Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week 
in  the  Fall  Term,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Terms.  The  elective  courses  open  to  Juniors  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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Fall  Term.  Latin :  Annotation  of  some  author.  Greek  ; 
New  Testament.  Hebrew.  En  glish  literature :  Eliza- 
bethan Drama;  Shakspere;  Anglo-Saxon.  German  :  Les- 
sing.  French:  Moliere.  Mathematics:  Calculus.  Phys- 
ics: Heat,  Sound  and  Light.  Dynamical  Geology. 
Analytical  Chemistry.  History:  Course  i.  Public 
Speaking. 

Winter  Term.  Latin:  Plautus  and  Terence.  Greek:  Plato 
or  Aristotle.  Hebrew.  English  Literature :  Romantic 
Poetry  ;  Nineteenth  Century  Prose  ;  Early  English.  Rhet- 
oric :  Advanced  course.  German :  Schiller.  French : 
Rousseau.  Mathematics ;  Calculus.  Physics :  Labora- 
tory Work.  Structural  Geology.  Zoology.  Analytical 
Chemistry.     History:     Course  2. 

Spring  Term.  Latin:  Cicero's  philosophical  works.  Hebrew. 
English  literature  :  Romantic  Poetry ;  Nineteenth  Cen 
tury  Prose  ;  Early  English.  •  German :  Goethe.  French  . 
Victor  Hugo.  Mathematics :  Determinants.  Physics : 
Laboratory  work.  Historical  Geology.  Botany.  Analyt- 
ical Chemistry.  History  :  Courses  3  and  4.  History  of 
Greek  Philosophy. 

Note.     Juniors  may  take  any  elective  offered  to  Sophomores,  if  the 
hour  does  not  conflict  with  their  own  prescribed  work. 


Senior  Year 

Philosophy:     [Courses  4  and  5.]     Ethics;  Evidences  of   Christianity. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy  :     Walker.     Lectures,  Discussions. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  Fall 
and  Winter  Terms,  each  student  must  elect  other  work  to  occupy 
not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week.  The  work  of  the  Spring 
Term  is  entirely  elective,  and  each  student  must  take  subjects 
amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week.  The  elective 
courses  offered  to  Seniors  are  the  following . 
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Faij.  Term.  Hebrew.  Ethiopic.  English  Literature:  Victorian 
Poetry  ;  Prose  Fiction.  German  :  Goethe's  Faust ;  His- 
tory of  German  Literature.  Debates.  Mathematics :  Theory 
of  Equations.  Astronomy.  Electrical  Engineering.  Pa- 
lasontology.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Mineralogy.  History ; 
Courses  5  and  6.  History  of  Art.  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy.     History  of  Ethics.     Pedagogy. 

Winter  Term.  Hebrew.  Classical  Aramaic.  Palestinian  Ara- 
maic. Semitic  History  :  Arabia.  American  Literature. 
German  :  Goethe's  Faust ;  History  of  German  Literature. 
Debates.  Mathematics :  Quaternions.  Geology :  Special 
Problems.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Mineralogy.  History : 
Course  7.  History  of  Art.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 
Advanced  Ethics.     Pedagogy. 

Si'kingTerm.  Hebrew.  Assyrian.  Comparative  Semitic  Philol- 
ogy. German  :  Lyric  Poetry ;  History  of  German  Litera- 
ture. Debates.  Geology :  Field  Course.  Analytical  and 
Applied  Chemistry.  History:  Courses  8  and  9.  History  of 
Modern  Philosophy.    Advanced  Ethics.    Pedagogy. 

Note. — Seniors  may  take  any  elective  offered  to  Juniors  or  Sophomores,, 
if  the  hour  does  not  conflict  with  their  own  prescribed  work. 


II.  COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 


Freshman  Year 

Mathematics  :  [Courses  1-3.]  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Alge- 
bra, Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  :     [Course  1.]     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
[Course  2.]     Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking  :     Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Latin  :     [Courses  1-3.]     Cicero,  Livy,  Odes  of  Horace. 
Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

or 
Greek,     [Courses    1-3.]     Homer,  Herodotus,  Plato's  Apology  of  Soc- 
rates. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

French.  [Course  1.]  Systematic  drill  in  grammar,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to  the 
course  in  French  literature. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

or 
German  :     [Course  1.]      Elementary    drill    in    grammar    and   reader. 
General  introduction  to  the  courses  :n  German  literature. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

German  :     [Courses  2-4.]     Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 


French  ;     [Courses  2-4.]     Moliere,  Rousseau,  Victor  Hugo. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
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Sophomore  Year 

Mathematics:  [Courses  4-6.]  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytic 
Geometry,  Calculus. 

Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week  (elective). 

iL/Atin  ;  [Courses  4-6.]  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  and  the  Ele- 
giac Poets;  Letters  of  Pliny,  Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus  ; 
Selections  from  Juvenal  and  Persius. 

Fall  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week  (elective). 

<?r 
Greek:     [Courses  4-6.]     ^Eschylus    and    Sophocles;     Euripides    and 
Aristophanes  ;  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 
Fall  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week   elective). 

French:      [Course  2.]     Moliere. 

Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

German:     [Courses  2-4.]     Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe;  or 

[Courses  5-7.]     Goethe's  Faust,  Lyric    Poetry,  Lectures  on 
history  of  German  literature. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week  (elective). 

Engineering:     Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric:     [Course  2.]     Style  and  Invention. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  two  hours  a  week . 

English  Literature:  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Chaucer;  Elizabethan 
literature. 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Physics:     [Course  i.]     Mechanics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Course  1.]     General  Chemistry,  elementary  course. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking:     Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
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Junior  Year 

Philosophy:     [Course  1. J     Logic,  formal  and  applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
[Course  2.]     Psychology. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking:     Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 

Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

*  Elective   Studies:     In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies,  each  stu- 

dent must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a 
week  in  the  Fall  Term,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter 
and  Spring  Terms. 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy:     [Courses  4  and  5.]     Ethics;    Evidences  of    Christianity. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy:     Walker.     Lectures,  Discussions. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

*  Elective  Studies:     In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  Fall 

and  Winter  Terms,  each  student  must  elect  other  work  to  occupy 
not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week.  The  work  of  the  Spring  Term 
is  entirely  elective,  and  each  student  must  take  subjects  amount- 
ing to  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week. 


*  The  elective  studies  are  given  in   full  under  the  Course  in  Arts,  and  each  stu- 
dent will  select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 


III.     COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 


Freshman  Year 

Mathematics:     [Courses    1-3.]     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Alge- 
bra, Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Surveying. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  five  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  four  hours  a  week. 

German:     [Courses  2-4.]     Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:     [Courses  2-4.]     Moliere,  Rousseau,  Victor  Hugo. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Courses  2-4.]      Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis, Lectures. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric:     [Course  1.]     Fall  aud  Winter  Terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
[Course  2.]     Spring  term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Puhi.ic  Speaking:     Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year 

Mathematics:      [Courses    4-6.]      Spherical    Trigonometry,    Analytic 
Geometry,  Calculus. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

German  :     [Courses    5    and  6.]     Goethe's    Faust,   Lectures    on  history 
of  German  literature. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Engineering:     Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Geology   and    Zoology  :     Dynamical     Geology,    Zoology,    Historical 
Geology. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
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Rhetoric  :     [Course  2.]     Style  and  Invention. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

French:     [Courses  2  and  4.]     Moliere,  Victor  Hugo. 

Fall  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Physics:     [Course  1.]     Mechanics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature:     [Courses  1   and  2.]     Chaucer;   Elizabethan  lit- 
erature. 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking:    Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 


Junior  Year 

Physics:     [Course  1  continued.]     Heat,  Sound,  and  Light. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics  :     [Course  7.]     Calculus  continued. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Philosophy:     [Course  1.]    Logic,  formal  and  applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
[Course  2.]     Psychology. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Public  Speaking  :     Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

Elective  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies,  each  stu- 
dent must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  four  hours  a 
week  in  the  Fall  Term,  and  twelve  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter 
and  Spring  Terms. 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy:     [Courses  4  and  5.]     Ethics;   Evidences  of  Christianity, 
Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
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Political  Economy:     Walker.     Lectures,  Discussions. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  prescribed 'studies  of  the  Fall 
and  Winter  Terms,  each  student  must  elect  other  work  to  occupy 
not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week.  The  work  of  the  Spring  Term 
is  entirely  elective,  and  each  student  must  take  subjects  amount- 
ing to  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week. 


GRADUATE   WORK 
I.    Master's   Degrees 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  Master  of  Philosophy,  or  Master  of  Science,  candidates 
who  have  received  the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  from  any 
approved  college,  and  who  shall  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced 
non-professional  study  equivalent  to  an  additional  year  of  college 
work.  Such  a  course  shall  consist  of  a  major  and  a  minor  subject 
to  be  taken  in  different,  but  related,  departments.  Satisfactory  ex- 
aminations must  be  passed  in  these  studies  and  a  thesis  presented 
on  some  topic  within  the  field  of  the  major  subject.  The  plan  of 
study  must  be  submitted  by  October  ist,  the  subject  of  the  thesis 
by  December  ist,  and  the  thesis  itself  by  May  15th  of  the  year  in 
which  the  candidate  expects  to  take  the  degree.  Resident  gradu- 
ates giving  their  full  time  to  the  work  may  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  after  one  year  of  study.  Resident  graduates  giving  only 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work  will  not  be  recommended  under 
two  years  ;  if  enrolled  in  the  Theological  Department,  but  not 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  they  may  be  rec- 
ommended after  three  years.  Non-resident  graduates  will  not  be 
recommended  under  two  years.  A  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  de- 
posited in  the  University  Library. 

The  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Master  in  course  will  be  discon- 
tinued after  the  commencement  of  1896. 

Until  1896  the  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  or  Master  of  Philosophy,  graduates  of  Colgate  University, 
of  at  least  three  years'  standing,  who  have  taken  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and  who  shall  make 
application  for  the  Master's  degree,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  a  Theological  Seminary,  a  Law 
School,  or  a  Medical  School,  or  of  admission  to  the  practice  of  law 
or  medicine,  or  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  labor  in  that  field 
of  education  or  literature  which  may  have  been  permanently 
chosen. 
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Untii  1896  the  Faculty  will  also  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science,  graduates  of  Colgate  University  of  at  least  three 
years'  standing,  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
and  who  shall  make  application  for  the  Master's  degree,  presenting 
at  the  same  time  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  Medical  School, 
or  of  admission  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  who  shall  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  professional  work  actually  done, 
or  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  advanced  scientific  or  profes- 
sional studies. 

II.    Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity  candidates  who  have  received  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  and  who  shall  have  pursued  the  full  course  in  Theol- 
ogy according  to  an  approved  scheme  of  electives,  and  shall  have 
presented  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words,  approved 
by  the  Theological  Faculty.  A  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  depos- 
ited in  the  University  Library.  The  University  Faculty  will  not 
recommend  the  conferring  of  this  degree  for  work  done  in  absentia. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


General  Requirements 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testimonials 
of  attainments  and  of  moral  character,  preferably  from  their  latest 
instructors,  and,  if  from  another  college,  a  certificate  of  regular  dis- 
mission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  must  have  completed  their 
fifteenth  year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must  be  advanced 
in  age  accordingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  exam 
ination  in  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 


Subjects  Required  for  Admission  to  the  Fresh= 

man  Class 


I.     Classical  Course 

i.  Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures;  Algebra: — Taylor's  Academic  Algebra,  or 
an  equivalent  in  other  authors;  Geometry: — Wentworth's  or 
Chauvenet's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics  in 
the  university,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  preparatory  course 
should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Much 
attention  also  should  be  given  to  original  work. 
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2.  English.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short 
composition  on  one  of  the  several  subjects  announced  at  the  time 
of  the  examination. 

In  1895,  the  subjects  will  be  taken  from  the  following:  Shak- 
spere's Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night,  Milton's  L' Allegro, 
II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas,  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  Milton,  and  Essay  on  Addison,  Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill  Ora- 
tion, Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Abbot. 

It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
these  works. 

The  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  correct  specimens  of  bad 
English. 

For  1896:  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lyc- 
idas, Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  Web- 
ster's first  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London,  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  Scott's  Woodstock,  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

For  1897  :  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  As  You  Like 
It,  Scott's  Marmion,  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America,  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson? 
Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in  London,  Irving's  Tales  of  a 
Traveller,  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales,  George  Eliot's  Silas 
Marner. 

3.  History:  Doyle's  History  of  the  United  States,  or  Mont- 
gomery's Leading  Facts ;  Oman's  History  of  Greece,  or  the  sec- 
tion on  Greece  in  Myers'  Ancient  History  ;  W.  F.  Allen's  History 
of  the  Roman  People,  or  the  section  on  Rome  in  Myers. 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Preparation  in  some  good  ele- 
mentary work  on  these  subjects  is  expected. 

5.  Latin.  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Books  I-IV;  six  orations 
of  Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  that  for  the 
Poet  Archias  ;  six  books  of  Vergil's  ^Eneid  ;  Latin  Grammar,  (Allen 
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and  Greenough,  or  Harkness)  ;  and  Jones's  Exercises  in  Latin 
Prose  Composition.  The  foregoing  requiiements  are  to  be  under 
stood  as  indicating  the  desired  amount  of  work,  not  necessarily  its 
precise  nature.  Students  are  advised  to  substitute,  if  circumstances 
permit,  Rolfe's  Viri  Romae  for  a  part  of  the  Caesar,  Sallust's  Cati- 
line for  a  part  of  the  Cicero,  and  to  read  some  of  Ovid  before 
beginning  Vergil.  Full  equivalents  will  be  accepted  for  any  of  the 
authors  named.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  candidates  should 
have  acquired  the  ability  to  translate  easy  passages  in  prose  and 
verse  at  sight. 

6.  Greek.  Goodwin's  or  Hadley-Allen's  Greek  Grammar ; 
three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  three  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  and  exercises  in  Prose  Composition.  Collar  and  Daniell's 
Beginner's  Greek  Prose  Composition  is  recommended. 


II.     Philosophical  Course 

1.  Mathematics,  as  for  Course  I. 

2.  English,  as  for  Course  I. 

3.  History:  In  addition  to  requirements  for  Course  I,  the 
History  of  England.  Some  such  work  as  Thompson's  England,  in 
Freeman's  Historical  Series,  or  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts,  is 
recommended. 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  as  for  Course  I. 

5.  Latin  or  Greek.  Same  preparation  in  either  as  for 
Course  I. 

6.  French  or  German.  The  requirements  in  these  are  the 
following  : 

(a)  French,  i.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammatical 
inflections,  with  special  attention  to  the  irregular  verbs.  The 
amount  in  Whitney's  Practical   French,  or   an  equivalent,  will   be 
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accepted.  2.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to  trans- 
late simple  prose  at  sight.  No  specific  authors  or  works  are  des- 
ignated for  examination,  but  the  amount  read  should  be  about 
three  hundred  pages,  of  which  the  larger  part  should  be  mod- 
ern narrative  and  conversational  prose.  Five  recitations  a  week 
during  one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work. 

(d)  German,  i.  Ability  to  pronounce  German  correctly,  and 
to  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  grammar.  The  amount  in  Joynes-Meissner's  Gram- 
mar, or  an  equivalent,  will  be  accepted.  3.  Enough  reading  to 
enable  the  candidate  to  translate  simple  German  at  sight.  No 
specific  authors  or  works  are  designated,  but  the  amount  read 
should  be  about  two  hundred  pages,  of  which  the  larger  part  should 
be  narrative  and  conversational  prose.  Five  recitations  a  week 
during  one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work.  Preparation  by  the 
so-called  "natural"  method  should  be  supplemented  by  systematic 
drill  in  grammar. 

III.     Scientific  Course 

1.  Mathematics,  as  for  Course  I. 

2.  English,  as  for  Course  I. 

3.  History,  as  for  Course  II. 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  as  for  Course  I. 

5.  Physics.     Some  good  elementary  work  on  this  subject. 

6.  Chemistry  : — through  the  non-metals.  The  candidate  will 
De  expected  to  have  sufficient  preparation  to  take  up  Analytical 
Chemistry  in  the  Freshman  year. 

7.  Two  out  of  the  three  following  languages. 
(a)  Latin  :   two  years'  study. 

(£)  French  :   see  6.  (a)  under  requirements  for  Course  II; 
[c)  German  :  see  6.    (b)  under  requirements  for  Course  II. 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  higher  than  the  Freshman 
are  examined  in  the  previous  studies,  or  their  equivalents,  of  the 
class  which  they  wish  to  enter.  Students  coming  from  another 
college,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  upon 
certificate  in  the  studies  covered.  If,  however,  they  enter  after  the 
beginning  ol  the  Sophomore  year,  and  desire  to  compete  for  Com- 
mencement honors,  they  will  be  expected  to  pass  examination  upon 
the  previous  work  of  the  course.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to 
the  University,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  after  the 
opening  of  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year. 

Admission  to  Special  Courses 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  not  under  twenty-one  years  o 
age,  and  not  members  of  any  one  of  the  four  classes,  nor  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  University 
and  allowed  to  take  special  courses,  selected  under  the  direction 
of  the  Faculty.  Such  students  will  be  required  to  pass  a  prelim- 
inary examination  sufficient  to  ascertain  their  qualifications  for 
the  course  proposed,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  and 
discipline,  and  to  the  same  examinations  in  the  studies  pursued,  as 
those  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree. 

They  cannot  compete  for  prizes  or  take  part  at  Commence- 
ment. They  will  rank  in  the  catalogue  with  the  class  with 
which  they  enter  the  University.  These  special  courses,  however, 
are  not  offered  to  those  who  are  members  of  one  of  the  regular 
courses,  and  who  have  failed  to  maintain  standing. 

Entrance  Examinations 

Entrance  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  University  as  fol- 
lows :  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  17th  and  18th,  1895,  and  again 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  September  10th,  nth 
and  12th,  following. 
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All  candidates  are  recommended  to  present  themselves  at  the 
June  examinations,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  can- 
cel any  conditions  in  September.  Those  who  remain  conditioned 
after  the  September  examinations  or  receive  conditions  at  that 
time,  may  be  required  by  the  respective  officers  to  study  under  an 
authorized  tutor. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  living  at  a  distance,  who  can  not  con- 
veniently take  the  June  examinations  at  the  University,  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  by  which  examinations  shall  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  a  college  officer  or  some  other  authorized  person  at 
some  convenient  point.  Under  such  circumstances  the  names 
must  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than  May  15th, 
^95- 

Admission  by  Certificate 

The  Pass  Cards  and  College  Entrance  Diplomas  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  recently  issued,  will  be  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  admission  definitely  covered  by 
them. 

Students,  also,  who  have  recently  completed  a  full  course  of 
study  similar  or  equivalent  to  that  required  for  matriculation  in 
any  course  of  this  University,  may,  by  special  arrangement,  be  ad- 
mitted to  that  course,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the 
school  from  which  they  come. 

Each  certificate  must  state  explicitly  the  subjects  on  which  the 
candidate  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  the  Principal 
must  certify  to  the  good  character  and  conduct  of  the  pupil. 

The  Principals  of  Academies  and  other  preparatory  schools  who 
desire  to  have  their  students  admitted  on  certificates  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Correspondence  in  relation  to  admission  to  any  of  the  college 
classes  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  N.  L.  Andrews. 


UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 

RALPH  W.  THOMAS,  Secretary 

The  Department  of  University  Extension  was  organized  in  Oc- 
tober, 1892.  Its  purpose  is  to  extend  higher  educational  advan- 
tages to  those  who  are  unable  to  reside  at  the  University.  To  this 
end  the  department  will  give  needed  assistance  at  the  organization 
of  Centres  in  Central  New  York,  and  will  arrange  for  lectures  by 
members  of  the  College  Faculty,  on  the  subjects  advertised,  wher- 
ever their  services  may  be  required.  Each  course  consists  of  ten 
weekly  lectures.  The  University  Extension  plan  comprises  lec- 
tures, the  syllabus,  class-work,  written-work,  guided  reading,  stu- 
dents' clubs,  and  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
class-work,  written  work,  students'  club,  and  final  examination  are 
voluntary. 

While  a  part  of  the  regular  organization  of  Colgate  University, 
the  department  aims  to  carry  on  its  work  in  connection  with  the 
University  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Final  examinations  at  the  Centres  are  conducted 
by  the  State  and  all  records  of  Extension  scholarship  are  kept  at 
the  Regents'  office.  The  actual  teaching,  however,  is  done  by  Col- 
gate professors,  whose  aim  is  to  arouse  at  the  various  Centres  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  which  characterizes  work  at  the  University. 

Applications  for  circulars,  information,  assistance  in  organizing 
Centres,  or  courses  of  lectures  offered,  should  be  made  to  the 
University  Extension  Secretary,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N. 
Y.     All  such  applications  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  offered  below,  the  Professors  in  Ham- 
ilton Theological  Seminary  offer  courses  in  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Semitic  Literature,  Biblical  Literature, — The  Old  Testament,  Bib- 
lical Literature, — The  New  Testament,  Christian  Theology,  and 
Homiletics. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  University  Extension  Courses 
offered  by  professors  in  the  College  with  the  names  of  the  profes- 
sors who  offer  them : 
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Greek  Literature 

Professor  Andrews  : 

Course  i.     Greek  Literature  (with  illustrative  readings.) 
Course  2 .     History  of  Ancient  Architecture  (with  stereopticon 
views.) 

(a)  Egyptian. 

(b)  Assyrian. 

(c)  Greek. 

(d)  Roman. 

Semitic  Literature 

Professor  Schmidt  : 

Course  i.     The  Bible  in  the  Light  of  Historic  Research. 
Course  2.     History  of  Syria  before  the  Hebrew  Invasion. 
Course  3.     History  of  Egypt. 
Course  4.     Arabia  before  Muhammad. 

Mathematics 

Professor  Taylor  : 

Course  i.     Algebra. 
Course  2.     Calculus. 

Chemistry 

Professor  McGregory: 

Course  i.     Analytical  Chemistry. 
Course  2.     Applied  Chemistry. 

English  Literature 

Professor  Crawshaw  : 

Course  i.     Introductory  Course   to  English  and  American 
Literature. 

Course  2.     Studies    in    Shaksperian    Drama.     (A  series    of 
lectures  on  separate  plays  of  Shakspere.) 

Course  3.     Srrakspere's  Othello. 
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Course  4. 


Course  5. 
Course  6. 
Course  7. 
Course  8. 


The  Elizabethan  Drama.  (Lectures  on  representa- 
tive plays  of  the  leading  Elizabethan  dram- 
atists exclusive  of  Shakspere.) 

The  English  Novel. 

English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

American  Literature. 

The  Study  of  Literature.  (Lectures  on  the  na- 
ture, limits,  divisions,  etc.,  of  literature,  meth- 
ods and  principles  of  study,  etc.) 


German  Literature. 

Professor  Moore: 

(Over  three  hundred  stereopticon  views  are  used  in  illustrat- 
ing these  lectures.) 

Course  i.     i,  Old  High-German  Period. 

2,  Middle  High-German  Period. 

{a)  Nibelungenlied.    Illustrated. 

(b)  Gudrun  and  other  important  works. 

3,  New  High-German  Period. 

(a)  Luther  and  the  Reformation.    Illustrated. 

(b)  Klopstock  and  Lessing. 
{c)  Goethe.    Illustrated. 
{d)  Schiller.     Illustrated. 
(e)  The  Romantic  School. 

(/)  Heine  and  the  Modern  Era. 

Course  2.     The  Germans. 

(1)  German  Cities,  Country,  Customs,  etc. 

(2)  Important  Epochs  in  German  History. 

(3)  German  Literature. 

French  Literature 

Professor  Moore: 

Course  i.     The  Seventeenth  Century. 

(The  greater  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to 
the  life  and  works  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  and 
Racine.) 
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Geology 

Professor  Brigham  : 

Course  i.  The  Physical  History  and  Scenery  of  New  York, 
illustrated  with  stereopticon  views.  (The  de- 
partment of  Geology  is  securing  a  collection  of 
the  best  photographs,  with  the  view  of  making 
this  series  of  illustrations  as  interesting  and  as 
complete  as  possible.) 

Course  2.  The  geological  work  of  Water,  also  illustrated  by 
views  and  field  excursions.  Rivers,  Glaciers, 
Glacial  Periods,  Lakes,  Underground  waters, 
and  the  Ocean,  are  the  chief  subjects  of  the 
course. 


History 

Professor  Smith: 

Course  i.     Prehistoric  Man. 

Course  2.     Political  and  Institutional  History  of  Rome. 

Course  3.     The    Mediaeval  Period:    Struggle  between    the 
Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

Course  4.  The  French  Revolution. 

Course  5.  American  History  to  the  Revolution. 

Course  6.  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

Course  7.  Current  Economic  Questions. 

Pedagogy 

Professor  Thurber  : 

Course  i.     Contemporary  School  Systems. 

1.  German  Schools  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Historical. 

2.  German  Schools  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Descriptive.      Illustrated    by  lantern 
slides. 
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3.  The     Development    of    the    Schools     of 

France    since    the    Franco-Prussian* 
War. 

4.  English  Schools. 

5.  Unsettled  Problems  in  Contemporary  Edu- 

cational Thought. 

Course  2.     History  of  Education. 

1.  Athenian  Schools. 

2.  Roman  Schools. 

3.  The  Rise  of  Universities. 

4.  The  Reformation. 

5.  Comenius,  Basedow,  and  some  early  text- 

books.    Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

6.  Rousseau  and  the  Emile. 

7.  Pestalozzi.     Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

8.  Froebel  and    the    Kindergarten     System. 

Illustrated. 
9  and  10.     The  Development  of  Education  in 
the  United  States. 

Lectures  5  and  7  are  suitable  for  delivery  outside  the   regular 
course. 

Course  3.     School  Hygiene  and  School  Furniture. 

(These  lectures  are  intended  primarily  for 
teachers,  and  the  courses  will  aim  to  be  of 
practical  value  in  the  work  of  the  school- 
room. At  the  same  time,  they  will  be  of 
interest  to  trustees,  school  officers,  and  all 
who  may  be  concerned  with  current  educa- 
tional problems.) 


MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  present  site  of  Colgate  University  was  determined  by  the 
gift,  in  1826,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  by  Hon. 
Samuel  Payne  and  his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  original  gift,  until  now  the  University  grounds  cover  upward 
of  two  hundred  acres.  Situated  near  the  village  of  Hamilton,  pos- 
sessed of  great  natural  beauty,  with  a  landscape  pleasantly  diversi- 
fied by  valley  and  hill,  the  location  is  an  ideal  one  for  an  institution 
-of  learning. 

Plans  for  future  improvements  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ernest  W.  Bovvditch,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  leading  landscape 
gardeners  of  the  country.  All  work  on  the  campus  will  proceed 
hereafter  in  accordance  with  these  plans  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Mr.  Bowditch. 

The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  gives  close  atten- 
tion to  all  improvements,  and  progress  is  being  made  toward  the 
highest  development  of  the  unusual  natural  beauty  of  the  campus. 

The  Athletic  Field  covers  fifteen  acres.  It  contains  base-ball 
and  foot-ball  grounds,  with  grand  stand,  tennis  courts,  and  ample 
space  for  field  sports  generally.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association  the  usual  winter  sports  aftoid  healthful  recreation 
in  their  season. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  college  are  : 

West  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1827.  It  con- 
tains two  large  lecture  rooms,  the  museum  of  Natural  History, 
the  laboratory  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  and  accommoda- 
tions for  seventy  students. 

East  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834.  It  is  the 
main  dormitory,  and  contains  accommodations  for  about  ninety 
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students,  the  Janitor's  apartments,  and  bath-rooms  furnished  with 
modern  appliances.  The  living  rooms  in  both  East  and  West  Col- 
leges are  under  the  sup  ervision  of  the  students'  Dormitory  Associ- 
ation, subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Grounds  and  Buildings.  This  trial  of  student  self-government,  in- 
stituted several  years  ago,  has  proved  to  be  a  decided  success. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  i860  by  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  It  is  known  in  the  Univer- 
sity Records  as  the  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends,  and  contains  the 
college  chapel,  the  room  of  the  college  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, eight  lecture  rooms,  and  a  large  public  hall. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  was  the  joint  gift  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Dodge,  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Thomson 
Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  of  New  York.  It 
was  built  in  1884,  of  Hamilton  stone,  trimmed  with  brick,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built.  The  building 
is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  two  large  lecture  rooms,  well  lighted  and  furnished 
with  necessary  apparatus  for  illustration  and  experiment.  Addi- 
tional rooms  are  provided  for  the  storage  of  apparatus.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  laboratory  work  rooms,  which  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  an  extended  course  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  both  Quali- 
tative and  Quantitative.  These  rooms  are  occupied  as  follows  : 
(1)  The  main  room,  in  which  Analytical  Chemistry  is  begun.  Each 
student  is  provided  with  a  desk,  furnished  with  sink,  gas  jets,  air 
blasts,  and  a  full  set  of  re-agent  bottles,  besides  apartments  for 
tools  and  apparatus.  The  room  is  also  furnished  with  ventilating 
hoods  for  work  with  volatile  or  poisonous  substances.  (2)  A  lab- 
oratory for  advanced  students,  fitted  with  appliances  for  delicate 
and  accurate  work,  including  a  balance  room  furnished  with  ac- 
curate balances  and  other  appliances,  and  supply  rooms  con- 
taining chemicals  and  apparatus.  (3)  A  furnace  room,  supplied 
with  an  improved  furnace  and  condenser.  (4)  Dark  rooms  for 
photography  and  mineralogical  work.  (5)  A  library  and  consult- 
ing room,  supplied  with  the  latest  authorities  on  the  science  of 
Chemistry. 
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TheJColgate  Library.  This  structure  was  erected  and  fur- 
nished at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B. 
Colgate.  It  is  lire-proof,  and  in  the  completeness  of  its  facilities 
embraces  the  best  results  of  the  large  experience  of  Melvil  Dewey, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Library.  It  contains,  besides  the 
offices  and  work  rooms  of  the  library,  two  large  stack  rooms  with 
a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  University ;  a 
spacious  reading  and  consulting  room  ;  three  seminary  rooms ;  a 
room  for  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection  ;  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  Boards  of  Trustees  ;  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  room  of  the  Colgate  University  Press  Club. 

The  Gymnasium.  The  building  erected  in  ^93-1894  for  the 
department  of  Physical  Culture  is  now  complete.  It  is  eighty-one 
by  ninety-four  feet,  and  fifty  feet  high,  constructed  of  Oxford  blue- 
stone,  trimmed  with  red  sandstone.  The  first  floor  contains  the 
Main  Hall,  sixty-two  by  fifty  feet,  with  an  elliptical  running  track 
suspended  from  the  truss  roof,  and  is  amply  lighted  by  a  large  sky- 
light in  the  center  of  the  roof  in  addition  to  the  windows  at  the  sides. 
The  Professor's  offices,  the  sparring,  fencing,  and  bicycle  rooms, 
batting  cage  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  parlor  are 
also  on  this  floor.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  locker  room,  contain- 
ing accomodations  for  four  hundred  students  ;  adjoining  this  are 
tiled-lined  bath-rooms,  and  a  swimming  tank,  fifteen  by  forty 
feet.  On  the  floor  above  the  main  hall  are  the  trophy,  lecture, 
and  students'  rooms,  and  a  visitors'  gallery  overlooking  the  exercise 
room  and  running  track.  It  is  hoped  that  this  building  will  soon 
be  furnished  and  opened  for  use. 

The   Library 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  While  the  daily  needs  of  the  students 
are  not  forgotten,  the  aim  is  to  secure,  so  far  as  possible, 
works  that  may  serve  as  original  sources  of  information  for  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  in  their  personal  investigations,  and  also 
for  those  students  who  may  be  doing  seminary  work. 
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The  Library  already  contains  over  twenty-three  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of  the  income 
of  a  library  fund  of  $25,000.  In  the  Library  are  included  the 
following  special  collections : 

( 1 )  The  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  three  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes,  including  an  extensive  and  well  selected  collec- 
tion of  works  on  Christian  Archaeology  and  art ;  (2)  the  Hon.  Isaac 
Davis  section,  consisting  of  works  on  Baptism  and  works  by  Baptist 
authors,  annually  increased  by  the  income  of  the  fund  bequeathed  ; 
(3)  the  William  Ward  Memorial  collection,  consisting  of  Encyclo- 
paedias and  other  works  of  reference,  annually  enlarged  by  the  in 
come  of  a  fund  given  by  the  late  William  Bucknell,  in  mem- 
ory of  Rev.  William  Ward,  D.  D.,  class  of  1848  ;  (4)  the  collection 
which  once  formed  the  library  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

In  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  library  already  mentioned, 
there  is  being  placed  in  the  library  building,  in  a  room  especially 
devoted  to  its  use,  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  now  number- 
ing some  thirty  five  thousand  pamphlets  and  bound  volumes. 
This  collection,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  consists  of  annual 
reports  of  associations,  state  conventions  and  missionary  soci- 
eties, catalogues  of  educational  institutions,  historical  sermons 
and  addresses,  histories  of  individual  churches,  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  Baptist  history  and  the  religious  history  of  our 
country.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  co  make  this 
collection  as  complete  as  possible  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
the  most  perfect,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  collection  ofits  kind 
in  the  world.  It  will  be  invaluable  to  future  historical  writers  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  and  must  be  of  great  value  to  many 
others.  A  pamphlet  explaining  this  collection  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Librarian. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.,  except  on 
Monday  afternoons  and  Sundays.  Students  are  allowed  to  take 
books  to  their  rooms,  and  also  have  direct  and  personal  access  to 
a  collection  of  two  thousand  volumes,  or  more,  placed  in  the 
reading  room.  These  volumes  are  changed  more  or  less  every 
term  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  different  departments. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  the  library  staff  to  make  the  library  of  the  ut- 
most use  to  the  University.  Students  of  all  departments  are  en- 
couraged to  ask  for  assistance  in  their  work,  and  to  use  the  read- 
ing and  seminary  rooms  for  purposes  of  special  investigation, 
and  tables  for  magazines  and  current  literature  as  well  as  the  cor- 
respondence table  are  at  the  service  of  all. 

Apparatus  and  Collections 

The  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  and  Physics, 
occupy  the  Laboratory  building,  and  are  furnished  with  very  com- 
plete apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  New  articles  of 
apparatus  are  added  constantly  as  they  are  needed.  The  courses 
in  Mineralogy  have  been  enlarged  during  the  past  year,  and  by  the 
purchase  of  a  fine  working  collection  of  minerals,  together  with 
instruments  for  the  study  and  determination  of  minerals,  students 
are  now  offered  a  short  course  of  practical  work  in  this  interesting 
study. 

The  Museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains  the  fol- 
lowing collections : 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Douglass,  filling 
thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the  Northern 
United  States. 

The  Zoological  collections,  including  alcoholic  specimens,  chief- 
ly collected  by  the  late  Professor  W.  R.  Brooks;  the  conchological 
collection,  consisting  largely  of  tropical  species;  an  excellent  dis- 
play of  corals ;  and  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  the  birds 
of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  North  America,  secured  for  the 
University  by  Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore  of  New  York. 

The  geological  material  is  arranged  in  several  departments,  as 
follows : 

Historical. — An  extended  series  of  fossils,  illustrating  the  suc- 
cession of  life  in  geological  time.  This  collection  was  purchased 
for  the  University  by  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  and  includes  many  of 
Ward's  casts  of  extinct  vertebrates. 

Systematic. — Affording  facilities  for  comparing  the  fossil  with 
the  existing  forms  of  the   several  zoological  groups.     This  collec- 
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tion  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  series  of  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  corals,  from  Michigan  and  Canada. 

Dynamical. — Here  are  found  a  suite  of  typical  lavas  and  other 
volcanic  products  from  many  parts  of  the  world  ;  a  model  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  its  environs,  and  a  variety  of  specimens  illustrative 
of  sedimentation,  weathering,  seashore  action,  metamorphism, 
folding,  jointing,  veins,  dikes,  and  other  structures,  glacial  action, 
the  work  of  underground  water,  and  the  geological  effects  of  organ- 
isms. 

Lithological. — A  typical  display  of  rock-forming  minerals  and 
the  common  rocks  resulting  from  their  combination,  sedimentary, 
metamorphic  and  igneous. 

Economic. — This  collection  was  begun  by  the  acquirement  of 
representative  building  stones  of  New  York  and  New  England. 
Large  additions  have  recently  been  made,  embracing  a  wide  range 
of  geological  materials  used  in  the  arts.  These  additions  include 
several  hundred  specimens  from  Colorado,  collected  at  the  principa 
mining  camps  and  from  firms  in  Denver.  A  highly  valuable  collec- 
tion was  also  secured  at  the  close  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in- 
cluding native  gold,  silver,  copper,  ores  of  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
iron,  tin,  copper,  zinc,  nickel  ;  fuels,  building  and  ornamental 
stones,  pigments,  fire  and  plastic  clays,  asbestos,  phosphates,  road 
materials  and  miscellaneous  minerals  from  ail  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Provinces,  embracing  a  rich  collection  from 
the  resources  of  New  South  Wales. 

During  the  present  season,  Mr.  T.  V.  Welch,  of  Oil  City,  Penn., 
has  presented  to  the  University  a  very  complete  and  valuable  col- 
lection illustrative  of  the  petroleum  industry.  It  includes  nearly 
two  hundred  samples  of  crude  oils,  a  variety  of  refined  products 
with  models  of  plants  and  apparatus. 

The  lecture  room  and  laboratory  are  provided  with  maps,  Zittel's 
and  other  charts,  models,  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  a  large  variety  of 
slides  and  photographs,  and  a  lithological  lathe.  There  is  also  a 
valuable  and  very  complete  outfit  of  microscopes  and  other  appa- 
ratus for  biological  study,  which  was  donated  as  a  class  memorial 
by  the  Class  of  1889  of  this  University. 


RESOURCES  AND  AID 


Endowment 

Before  the  Commencement  of  1891,  the  University  possessed, 
in  addition  to  its  grounds  and  buildings,  a  productive  endowment 
of  about  half  a  million  dollars  ;  at  that  time,  it  received  from  Mr. 
James  B.  Colgate,  of  New  York,  an  additional  gift  of  a  million 
dollars,  invested  and  bearing  interest.  The  conditions  of  this  gift 
are  so  arranged  that  the  income  of  one  half  of  the  amount  becomes 
available  for  early  improvement  of  the  University  and  extension  of 
its  work,  while  the  income  of  the  other  half  is  added  for  the  present 
to  the  principal,  and  thus  provides  a  steadily  growing  fund  to  meet 
enlarged  necessities  in  the  future.  This  noble  gift  has  strengthened 
the  University  in  all  its  work,  and  opened  the  prospect  of  perma- 
nent and  increasing  efficiency. 

Expenses 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  Hamilton  are  exceedingly 
moderate.  Tuition  is  fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of 
most  eastern  institutions,  while  the  dormitories  furnish  commodious 
and  comfortable  rooms  at  a  price  merely  nominal.  Moreover,  to 
worthy  and  capable  students,  aid  is  furnished  by  the  Baptist  Edu- 
cation Society  of  the  State  of '  New  York,  and  numerous  scholar- 
ships and  premiums  are  provided  by  the  University.  It  is  intended^ 
so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent,  worthy  student  shall  leave  the 
institution  for  lack  of  means.  The  friends  of  the  institution  have 
made  noble  provision  for  this  purpose,  but  the  constant  increase  of 
the  number  of  students  and  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
University,  make  imperative  the  need  of  further  provision  in  aid 
of  promising  students.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested  in  higher 
education  will  be  inclined  to  establish  many  other  general  scholar- 
ships, applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the  University  to  the  assist- 
ance of  worthy  and  capable  young  men. 
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The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  undergraduate  student  for  one  year:  Tuition,  $45.00;  room 
rent,  $10.50  or  $15.00,  according  to  the  location  of  the  room;  to 
a  student  rooming  alone,  the  rent  is  $21.00  or  $30.00. 

An  additional  fee  of  $10.00  a  term  is  incurred  by  those  students 
who  take  Analytical  Chemistry.  This  sum  is  intended  to  cover 
the  expense  of  chemicals,  gas,  and  the  use  of  general  laboratory 
apparatus.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  students  in  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry,  to  cover  breakage.  Any  balance  left  at  the  end  of 
the  course  is  returned. 

The  above  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance,  except 
as  stated  above.  No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence, 
unless  the  student  enter  a  lower  class. 

The  fees  for  the  degrees  in  course,  including  diploma,  are  five 
dollars  each,  payable  in  advance. 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.25  a  week,  fn 
private  families  it  varies  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  The  cost  of  board 
and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  week.  The 
students  who  room  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish  their  own 
rooms.  The  care  of  the  rooms  is  in  part  committed  to  the  janitor, 
Mr.  L.  Gilmartin. 

University  Scholarships 

The  University  also  has  at  its  disposal  a  number  of  scholarships, 
designed  for  all  classes  of  students,  whether  students  for  the  minis- 
try or  not. 

The  Trevor  Scholarships — A  fund  of  $40,000  was  given  by 
the  late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty  scholar- 
ships— twenty  yielding  $90  a  year  and  twenty  yielding  $30  a  year 
each — for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  United  States.  "  Soldiers,  or  their  orphan  sons,  or 
sons  not  orphans,  or  their  brothers,  or  those  dependent  on  soldiers 
for  support — and  in  this  order  of  preference — shall  have  the  bene- 
fit of  these  scholarships/' 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  of  $90,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza 
Rogers,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
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The  Eleanor  F.  Dodge  Scholarship,  of    $60,  established  by 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Dodge,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  of  $72,  established  by  Hervey  Ed- 
wards, of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Will- 
iam M.  Van  Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Nelson 
Palmer,  Athens,  N.  Y.,  class  of  1849. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  of  $54,  established  by  William 
Coolidge,  of  Madison,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas 
Phillips,  of  New  York. 

The  Crissey  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Benjamin 
Crissey,  of  New  York. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established 
by  Jefferson  Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  B. 
Peddie,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  two  of  $30  each,  established  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $50,  established 
by  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  of  $60,  estab- 
lished by  the  late  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  ten  of  $39  each,  designed  for 
young  men  of  character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

Written  applications  may  be  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity, W.  R.  Rowlands,  Hamilton,  or  to  any  member  of  the 
Faculty,  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study,  and  means 
of  support.  Those  who  apply  for  one  of  the  Trevor  Scholarships 
should  also  state  the  military  service  for  which  the  scholarship  is 
asked. 
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The  Education  Society 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents,  may 
receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the  course  of  study.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  contributions  made  to  the  society  for  this 
purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a  number  of  scholarships,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
•Christian  ministry.  All  communications  with  reference  to  the 
amount  and  conditions  of  help  for  ministerial  students  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Education  Society, 
H.  S.  Loyd,  D.  D.,  Hamilton. 


RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  a  large 
and  vigorous  organization,  devoted  to  the  sustaining  and  extension 
of  religious  life  among  the  students.  It  sustains  weekly  meetings, 
Bible  classes,  and  a  workers'  training  class.  At  intervals  through 
the  year,  public  addresses  of  interest  and  value  are  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  association. 

The  Volunteer  Band  sustains  a  weekly  missionary  prayer  meet- 
ing and  a  monthly  public  meeting,  on  which  occasion  papers  are 
presented  on  subjects  connected  with  missionary  work.  The  society 
conducts  correspondence  with  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field,  and 
addresses  are  delivered  before  it  by  returned  missionaries  on  prac- 
tical topics  connected  with  their  experience  and  work. 

The   Missionary    Museum  contains  collections   from   Greece, 
Hindustan,  Burmah,  Siam,  China,  Mexico,  Africa,  and  other  mis- 
sionary fields,  illustrative  of  the  customs,  arts,  dress,  and  religious 
rites  of  those  countries,  and  is  open  to  all  students  on  application 
o  the  Janitor. 


PRIZES 

"  Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can  com- 
pete for  prizes,  or  other  college  honors." 

"  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  any  prize,  unless  he  has 
passed  all  examinations  prior  to  the  term  in  which  such  competition 
takes  place,  and  has  also  maintained  standing  during  the  term  of 
competition.  No  credit  in  class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work. 
Students  admitted  to  any  class  with  conditions,  must  pass  exami- 
nation on  the  subjects  in  which  conditions  have  been  imposed  be- 
fore competing  for  any  prize." 

The  Dodge  Entrance  Prizes 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  President  Dodge  for 
students  entering  the  Freshman  class  of  the  Classical  Course,  to  be 
awarded  as  follows  : 

To  the  three  students  from  Colgate  Academy,  whose  standing 
during  the  Academic  course  shall  be  the  highest,  will  be  awarded 
a  first  prize  of  $30,  a  second  prize  of  $24,  and  a  third  prize  of 
$18,  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  Freshman  year. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize,  of  $18,  may  be  competed  for  by  students 
entering  from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Academic  class  as  entered  the  class  during  the 
year.  This  examination  must  be  passed  before  the  Saturday  of 
the  opening  week.  The  officers  hearing  the  Freshman  class  are 
the  committee  of  examination  and  award. 

The  Kingsford  Declamation  Prizes 

Established  by  Thomson  Kingsford^Esq.,  of  Oswego,  N.   Y. 

By  their  class  record  for  the  year,  twelve  speakers  are  chosen 
from  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  classes,  four  from  each 
class.  Two  speakers  from  each  class  receive  awards.  Premiums 
of  valuable  books,  for  the  first  and  second  prizes,  are  given  on 
Commencement  Day  to  the  six  successful  competitors. 
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The  Baldwin  Greek  Prizes 

These  prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore  class  by 
Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1856,  Logansport,  Ind. 
The  examination,  from  printed  papers,  is  exclusively  in  writing,  and 
is  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read  by  the  class  in  the 
Spring  Term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  embraces  both  grammar 
and  subject  matter,  with  exercises  in  prose  composition.  There  is 
a  first  prize  of  $18,  and  a  second  prize  of  $12.  No  student  can 
compete  unless  his  standing  in  all  departments  averages  at  least  8. 
The  committee  of  award  is  not  connected  with  the  University. 
For  the  present  year,  the  subject  is  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles, 
and  the  examination  will  occur  June  8th,  1895. 

The  Osborn  Mathematical  Prizes 

These  prizes,  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  L.  M. 
Osborn,  have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  class  by  ten  of  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  examination,  which 
is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  on  the  subjects  of  Analytic  Geometry 
and  the  Calculus.  The  prizes,  three  in  number,  a  first  prize  of 
$25,  a  second  prize  of  $20,  a  third  prize  of  $15,  are  awarded  by 
some  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University.  No  student  is 
allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes,  whose  standing  in  this,  or 
whose  average  standing  in  in  the  other  departments,  falls  below  8. 
For  the  present  year  the  examination  will  occur  April  6th,  1895. 

The  Sophomore  Latin  Prizes 

The  examination  is  in  writing  on  some  author,  or  work  of  an- 
author,  read  during  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  in- 
cludes, however,  more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and  embraces 
translation,  grammar  and  subject  matter.  There  is  a  first  prize 
of  $25,  and  a  second  prize  of  $15.  No  student  is  allowed  to  com- 
pete unless  his  average  standing  in  all  departments  is  at  least  8. 
The  award  is  made  by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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The  Allen  Essay  Prizes 

Established  by  the  Rev.   George  K.  Alien,  Class  of  1870 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  class,  for  excel- 
lence in  English  composition.  For  the  present  year  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  must  be  chosen: 

1.  Macaulay's  Place  in  Literature. 

2.  The  Referendum  in  America. 

3.  Recent  Arctic  Explorations. 

The  Lasher  Essay  Prizes 

Established  by  George   W.  Lasher,  D.  D.,  Class  0/1857 

Two  prizes  of  $  1 7  and  $13  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  class,  for  excellence 
in  English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the  following  sub- 
jects have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen: 

1.  The  Poetical  Genius  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti. 

2.  Anarchy  and  the  State. 

3.  The  Agitation  Against  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  successful  competitors  will  read  their  essays  before  the 
faculty  and  students  in  chapel,  on  the  Friday  morning  before  Com- 
mencement. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and  Lasher 
Prize  Essays : 

1.  Each  prize  essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
words,  and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will  show  broad 
margins,  and  be  suitable  for  binding ;  it  must  be  signed  with  a  fic- 
titious name ;  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  in  the 
sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays  each 
competitor    must  register  his  name  with  the  professor  of  Rhetoric. 

3.  The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in   the  posses- 
sion of  the  librarian,  and  will  not  be  returned  to  the  writers.. 

F 
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The  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes 

Maintained  by  Mr.   G.   O.   C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ay  res,    S.    A. 

Two  prizes,  of  $25  and  $15  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  The 
examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  upon  the  subjects 
of  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  as  given  in  courses  1-4. 
Any  student  in  this  department,  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
may  compete  for  these  prizes,  provided  his  work  in  all  other  ;e- 
partments  is  satisfactory,  and  his  average  standing  in  this  depart- 
ment is  not  below  8.  The  next  examination  will  occur  June  5th, 
1895. 

The  Junior  Historical  Oration  Prizes 

Established  by  Edward  M.   Grout,  Esq.,  Class  of  1S84     • 

Two  prizes  of  $60  and  $40  respectively,  are  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  class  for  excellence  in  Oratory.  These  prizes 
are  governed  by  the  following  regulations : 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Junior  class,  candidate  for  a  degree,  who 
has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition,  may  pre- 
sent an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  must  be  on  some  historical  subject  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

3.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than  two 
thousand  words,  and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the  regulations  for 
prize  composition. 

4.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  six  shall  be 
selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  the  Friday  evening 
preceding  the  close  of  the  Winter  Term. 

6.  The  prizes  shall  be  awarded  for  excellence  of  thought  and 
composition  and  practical  effectiveness,  rather  than  for  techni- 
cal excellence  of  delivery. 
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The  Clarke  Oration  Prize 

Established  by  Sidney  Clarke,   Esq.,  of  Grand  Eorks,  N.   £>. 

The  contest  for  this  prize  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  Spring 
Term,  and  the  prize  of  $50,  for  excellence  in  oratory,  is  awarded 
on  Commencement  Day.  The  regulations  for  competition  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  class,  candidate  for  a  degree,  who 
has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition,  may  present 
an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  words,  and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the  regulations  for 
Prize  Composition. 

3.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  six  shall  be 
selected  for  public  delivery. 

4.  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence 
both  in  composition  and  in  delivery. 

The  following  topics  are  offered  for  the  present  year,  one  of 
which  must  be  chosen  : 


The  Federation  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Race. 

Carnot,  Statesman  and  Patriot. 

The  Relation  of  the  Pulpit  to  Municipal  Reform. 

The  Two  Autocrats. 

The  Work  of  the  War  Governors. 

The  Legacy  of  the  Scotch-Irish  to  America. 

The  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 

The  Class  of  1884  lias  established  a  fund  whose  annual  interest 
will  maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during  Commence- 
ment week.     The  prizes  are  $40  and  $20. 

The  regulations  governing  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes  are 
as  follows: 
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Competition  for  the  Class  of  1884  debate  prizes  shall  be  opera 
to  all  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  elected  debates 
throughout  the  Senior  Year.  These  prizes  shall  be  awarded  on 
the  following  conditions : 

1.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  debate  there  shall  be  held 
each  year  a  preliminary  debate  for  the  selection  of  speakers  for  the 
prize  debate. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  work  in  debate 
during  the  year  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  recognition  may  be 
designated  as  a  candidate  for  the  preliminary  debate. 

3.  From  the  candidates  at  the  preliminary  debate,  six  speakers 
shall  be  chosen  to  be  the  competitors  in  the  prize  debate. 

4.  At  the  prize  debate,  two  speakers  shall  receive  awards. 

5.  The  prizes  shall  be  conferred  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  Lewis  Commencement  Oration  Prize 

Established  in  Memory  of  George   W.  M.  Ze7itis,  of  Utica,  N.    K, 
by  the  late  Professor  John  James  Lewis,  LL.  D. 

On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year  the  sum  of  $60.00  will  be 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  excels  m  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  an  original  oration. 

Regulations  of  the  Competition  for  the  George  W.  M.  Lewis 
Commencement  Prize. 

1.  Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  shall  be  appointed  to 
speak  at  Commencement,  may  compete  for  this  prize. 

2.  Eight  minutes  shall  be  the  limit  of  time  for  the  delivery  of 
each  oration. 

3.  The  committee  of  award  shall  consist  of  five  persons  not 
residents  of  Hamilton. 

4.  The  sum  of  $60  shall  be  awarded,  without  division,  to  one 
orator  before  the  close  of  the  Commencement  exercises. 


REGULATIONS 


Few  formal  laws  are  laid  down  by  the  University  for  the  govern- 
ment of  its  students.  It  is  expected  that  each  student,  during  his 
residence  at  the  University,  will  conduct  himself  in  all  his  relations 
as  a  gentleman.  Beyond  this,  formal  laws  are  unnecessary.  Ex- 
aminations, oral  or  written,  are  conducted  each  term  in  the  studies 
of  the  term.  These  examinations  are  conducted  publicly,  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  and  are  made  a  test  of  the 
student's  proficiency  and  qualification  for  advancement.  Besides 
the  examination  each  officer  grades  the  scholarship  of  his  students 
at  each  exercise  in  the  following  scale  of  merit :  Maximum  Grade, 
10;  Superior,  8 ;  Medium,  6;  Inferior,  4  ;  Minimum,  2.  At  the 
close  of  each  term,  the  average  standing  is  recorded. 

No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have  passed  the  term  exami- 
nation whose  term  standing  shall  not  have  reached  at  least  6,  such 
term  standing  to  be  made  up  from  the  mark  for  the  term's  work  and 
the  mark  for  examination,  combined  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1. 
No  student,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty,  shall  be  ad- 
vanced from  any  class  to  the  next  higher,  unless  he  have  an  average 
standing  of  6  in  every  department  of  study. 

Delinquents  in  term  examinations,  who  fail  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  special  examination  succeeding,  or  who  fail  to  pass 
such  examination,  are  deprived  of  all  privileges  of  the  class  room, 
unless  a  postponement  of  examinations  to  a  definite  time  is  granted 
by  special  action  of  the  Faculty.  The  above  regulation  applies 
also  to  students  who  for  any  reason  shall  fail  to  meet  their  appoint- 
ments in  public  speaking,  and  shall  not  have  made  up  the  same  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  term  in  which  the  appointments  occurred. 

If  a  student  shall  marry  during  his  course  of  study,  he  thereby 
dissolves   his  connection    with  the  University.     The  question  of 
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re-admission  is  subject  to  the    discretion  of  the  Faculty,  but  in  no 
case  shall  he  be  allowed  to  re-enter  his  class. 

The  Dean  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  choice  of  elective 
studies.  For  Sophomore  electives,  choices  must  be  registered  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  each  term,  but  it  is  desirable  that  they 
be  reported  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  term.  After  the 
second  Friday  night  of  the  term  no  changes  will  be  allowed,  and 
none  before  that  time,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  before  the  first  Friday  evening  of  the  Fall 
term,  must  make  their  elections  for  the  entire  year.  In  case  of 
failure  so  to  do,  elective  studies  for  the  year  will  be  arranged  by  a 
committee  of  the  Faculty.  Senior  and  Junior  electives  may  be 
changed  only  by  consent  of  the  Faculty. 

Students  pursuing  a  select  course,  not  candidates  for  a  degreer 
may  upon  application  to  the  President  receive  a  certificate  stating 
the  courses  which  they  have  successfully  completed.  No  degree, 
however,  can  be  conferred,  or  certificate  given,  unless  the  appli- 
cant shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  settled  all  col- 
lege bills,  and  returned  all  books  and  paid  all  fines  to  the  Library. 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can  com- 
pete for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  But  all  who  enter  the 
regular  courses,  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  in  such   competition,  unless  specified  conditions  are  made. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  any  prize,  unless  he  has 
passed  all  examinations  prior  to  the  term  in  which  such  competi- 
tion takes  place,  and  has  also  maintained  standing  during  the 
term  of  competition.  No  credit  in  class  standing  is  given  for 
prize  work.  Students  admitted  to  any  class  with  conditions, 
must  pass  examinations  on  the  subjects  in  which  conditions  have 
been  imposed,  before  competing  for  any  prize. 

No  student  is  expected  to  be  absent  from  any  college  exercise 
except  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  order,  however,  to  provide  for 
necessary  absences  of  students,  a  certain  number  of  absences  will 
be  allowed  in  each  subject  in  accordance  with  the  following  regu- 
lations : 

i.     No    student   shall  be  allowed   to  absent  himself  from  more 
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than    one  tenth    of  the  whole  number  of  exercises  in  any  course 
during  one  term. 

2.  Any  student  desiring  to  be  excused  from  reciting  in  any 
exercise  shall  be  charged  with  absence. 

3.  No  absence  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  shall  be  ex- 
cused for  any  cause  whatever. 

4.  Any  student  exceeding  his  allowed  number  of  absences 
shall  be  expected  to  pass  all  reviews  and  term-reviews,  and  shall 
afterwards  be  required  to  pass  a  special  examination  before  the 
first  Saturday  night  of  the  following  term.  Failing  to  pass  the 
said  special  examination,  the  student  shall  be  required  to  take  the 
subject  again  in  the  class  room.  Failing  to  present  himself  for 
the  special  examination,  the  student  shall  be  debarred  from  recita- 
tion in  any  subject  until  he  shall  take  the  said  special  examina- 
tion. 

5.  Continued  absence,  without  cause,  in  excess  of  the  allowed 
number  of  absences,  may  become  a  subject  for  discipline. 

6.  As  respects  attendance  at  chapel,  the  same  proportion  of 
absences  shall  be  allowed  as  in  the  case  of  class  room  exercises. 

7.  Excess  of  the  allowed  number  of  absences  from  the  chapel 
exercises  may  become  a  subject  for  discipline. 


STUDENTS 


SENIOR  CLASS 


John  Benjamin  Anderson, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

John  Stillwell  Applegate, 

Redbank,  N.  J. 

Emery  Arthur  Bacon, 

Leyden. 

Will  Edwin  Bogart, 

Masonville. 

Byron  Arthur  Bown, 

Fairport. 

George  Henry  Carr, 

Clarence. 

Howard  Eldridge  Chester, 

Albion. 


i  20  w.  e 

I  J  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  College  Street. 

I  Mr.  A.  Sisson's 

1  J  T  House. 

I  Miss  Barnes's. 

1  Beta  Tlieta  Pi  House. 


Daniel  Hunt  Clare,  I     21  W.  C. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Howard  William  Crydenvvtse,  III 

Norwich. 

Jesse  Butrick  Davis,  I 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Elmer  Daniel  Grant,  I 

Westville. 

John  William  Griffith,  I 

Nanticoke,  Pa. 


A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 
A  T  House. 
A  T  House. 
J  T  House. 
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Frederick  William  Hatch, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  Arthur  Hilton, 

Brooklyn. 

Fayette  Smith  Munro, 

Camillus. 

Philip  Allen  Munro, 

Camillus. 

Herbert  Edward  Nims, 

Decatur,  111. 

Edward  Howard  Sheldon, 

Wakefield,  Mass. 

Louis  Almon  Squires, 

Cortland. 


I  Phi  Gamma   Delta    House. 

Ill  Mrs.  D.  P.  Hill's. 

I  J  K  E  Pierce  Memorial 

I  J  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  Phi  Kappa  Psi  House. 

II  Miss  Barnes's. 

II  J  K  E  Pierce  Memorial 


Markham  Winslow  Stackpole,     I     Broad  Street. 

Hamilton. 


James  Paddock  Taylor, 

Hamilton. 

James  Olin  Turner, 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Abbott  Revere  Walker, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Parmelee  Waterhouse,  II     Miss  Berry's 

Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Frank  Martin  Williams, 

Durhamville. 

George  David  Williams, 

Durhamville. 

Herbert  Daniel  Winters, 

Dundee. 

Walter  Payne  Winters, 

De  Land,  Pla. 

Seniors, 


I      Professor  Taylor's. 

I      Beta  Theta  Pi   House. 

I     Phi  Gamma  Delta   House. 


I  Phi  Gamma  Delta  House. 

I  Phi  Gamma  Delta  House. 

I  Phi  Kappa  Psi  House. 

I  Phi  Kappa  Psi  House. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS 


Abraham  Lincoln  Abercrombie,  I 

Pomona,  Fla. 

Ira  Wilcox  Bingham, 

Spencer. 

William  Edward  Bradford, 

Owatonna,  Minn. 


William  Henry  Brown, 

Dresserville. 

John  Pillsbury  Carter, 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Joseph  Bertram  Crandall, 

Brooklyn. 

Frank  Ernest  Ford,* 

Camden. 

Burt  Budington  Grenell, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Walter  Lincoln  Hughes, 

Brooklyn. 

Walter  Adna  Leonard, 

Hoosick  Falls. 

Frederick  Crosby  Lovett, 

Brandon,  Vt. 

Charles  Elmendorf  Mills, 

Dennysville,  Me. 

Cyrus  William  Negus, 

Penn  Yan. 

Arthur  Chase  Rowe, 

Poughkeepsie. 


Mrs.  Manchester's. 


II     Phi   Gamma  Delta  House. 


Ill    A  r  House. 


II    Mrs.  F.  R.  Brown's. 


I     Phi   Gamma   Delta  House 


I      A  Y  House. 


I      16  W.  C. 


I      AY  House. 


II     i  x  W.  C. 


I     Phi  Kappa  Psi  House. 


I     Phi  Kappa  Psi  House. 


I      AT  House. 


I      A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 


I      AY  House. 


•Deceased,  September  aist,  1894. 
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Charles  Runyon,  III   Mr.  W.  B.  Vassar's. 

Stelton,  N.  J. 

Francis  Abner  Smith,  I     J  A  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

West  Winsted,  Conn. 

Pierpont  Langley  Stackpole,       I     Broad  Street. 

Hamilton. 

Elmer  Leroy  Steen,  I     12  W.  C. 

Owego. 

John  Clark  Tibbitts,  II     25  E.  C. 

Utica. 

William  Louis  Wheeler,  III    Mrs.  Wheeler's. 

Hamilton. 

Foster  Hamilton  White,  I     Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 

Seneca  Falls. 

William  Hoadley  Winegar,  I     Professor  Brigham's. 

Amsterdam. 

Harry  Sunderland  Winters,        I     Phi  Kappa  Psi  House. 

De  Land,  Fla. 

Not  a  Candidate  for  a  Degree. 
Kenneth  Clark  Hicks,  ARE  Pierce  Memorial. 

Canandaigua. 

Juniors,  ......  24 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 
Franklin  Luther  Barker,  I     Phi  Kappa  Psi  House. 

Homer. 

Esmond  Barton  Beardslee,     I  12  W.  C 

Little  Meadow,  Pa. 

Joshua  Gregory  Boomhower,        I     Mr.  F.  H.  Ingalls's. 

Delhi. 
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Charles  Whitman  Briggs, 

Deposit. 

Edward  Brown, 

Martville. 

L.  J.  Caldwell, 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Nelson  Leonard  Coleman, 

Red  Creek. 

John  Barber  Creighton, 

Malone. 

John  Wellington  Finch, 

Earlville. 

Warwick  Stephen  Ford, 

Camden. 

James  Edward  Grant, 

Hamilton. 

Francis  Wayland  Goddard, 

Ningpo,  China. 

Henry  David  Gray, 

Auburn. 

Glen  Arnold  Grove, 

Fayetteville. 

William  Guillan, 

Brooklyn. 

Arthur  John  Haggett, 

Brooklyn. 

Lamont  Foster  Hodge, 

Reading,  Pa. 

William  Thomas  Hudson, 

Auburn. 

Edgar  Rhuel  Hyde, 

Groton. 


I  Mrs.  M.  D.  Kinmonth's. 

II  Phi  Gamma  Delta   House. 

II  J  r  House. 

I  J  )'  House. 

II  J  T  House. 

I  J  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 

III  Mr.  J.  B.  Grant's. 
I  Miss  Berry's. 

II  J  )'  House. 

I  2    W.   C. 

I  Phi  Kappa  Psi  House. 

I  Mr.  F.  H.  Ingalls's. 

I  Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 

III  9  W.   C. 

I  Phi  Gamma  Delta    House- 
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Edgar  Shugert  Ingraham,     II  37  VV.  C. 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

William  Baxter  Kelsey,  II     13  W.  C. 

Brooklyn. 

Clarence  Darwin  Kingslky,        III    A  T  House. 

Syracuse. 

Zalmon  Chase  Lariew, 

Waverly. 

Ernest  Neal  Lyon, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Beaumann  Lowe  Newkirk, 

Broadalbin. 


John  Milton  Oaksford, 

Glovers  ville. 

Ernest  Arthur  Prentice, 

Little  Falls. 

Henry  Bailey  Rathbone, 

New  York. 


I  Phi  Gamma   Delta   House. 

I  Phi  Gamma   Delta   House. 

II  32  E.  C. 

1  Eaton  Street. 

I  A  T  House. 

II  Phi  Kappa  Psi  House. 


Raymond  Parsons  Roberts,         III      ARE  Pierce  Memorial. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


Robert  Gillin  SeymourJr., 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Dill  Bronson  Smith, 

Hamilton. 

Kendall  Proctor  Smith, 

West  Winfield. 

Edwin  Cyrus  Tanner, 

Fenner. 

Walter  Hammond  Wiley, 

Ballston  Spa. 

Cyrus  George  Wilson, 

Fenner. 


I  A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  Mr.  LaMott  Smith's. 

I  A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  Mott  Block. 

II  A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  16  W.  C. 
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Howell  Roland  Wood, 

Auburn. 

Wesley  Everett  Woods, 

Collinsville,  Conn. 


Ill      J  K  E  Pierce  Memorial 
III      J  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 


Arthur  Burnett  Aldrich, 

Moravia. 

William  Edward  Babcock, 

Constantia. 

Frank:  Herrick  Newland, 

Clifton  Springs. 

James  Arthur  Rolfe, 

North  Manlius 

Charles  Schweickert, 

New  York. 

Sophomores, 


Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree. 

Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 


35  W.  C. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Newland's. 
Mott  Block. 

23  E.G. 
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FRESHMAN   CLASS 


Dickran  Harootune  Avakian,       I     Phi  Gamma   Delta  House. 

Troy. 

Ulysses  Fayette  Axtell,  I     Mrs.  Baum's. 

Barbourville. 

Irving  Bacon, 

El  Cajon,  Cal. 

Myron  Edwin  Bailey, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

William  Walker  Barker,  I     35  W.  C. 

Predonia. 


Ill     Mrs.  C.  Smith's. 
I      20  W.  C. 
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Theodore  French  Brookins,      III     $6  E.  C. 

Norwich . 


Joseph  Finton  Bullock, 

Crosby. 

John  Gooding  Carpenter, 

Westport. 

Arthur  Warren  Collard, 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Bert  Arthur  Cook, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thomas  Wesley  Dammes, 

New  York. 

Milton  Squires  Dean, 

Binghamton. 

Stephen  Early, 

Owatonna,  Minn. 

Fred  Pratt  Ernsberger, 

Auburn. 

Hiram  Loren  Fassett, 

Scottsville,  Pa. 

Spencer  James  Ford, 

Camden. 

Howard  Marvin  Gaylord, 

Bristol,  Conn. 

William  Walter  Grant, 

Delhi. 

Alton  Lawrence  Hall, 

Madison. 

Asa  Zadel  Hall, 

Madison. 

Harry  Herbert  Hays, 

Dundee. 


Ill  22    E.    C. 

II  Mrs.   Bates's. 

I  Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 

Ill  J  It  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  Mrs.  D.  Reed's. 

I  Mr.  H.  Tibbits's. 

I  Phi  Kappa  Psi  House. 

Ill  ARE  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  28  W.  C. 

II  Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 

II  Mrs.  Bates's. 

I  Miss  Bronson's. 

I  Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 

I  Beta  Theta  Pi  House, 

III  College  Street. 
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Henry  James  Hayso.v, 

Montreal,  Can. 

Frederick  Charles  Hicks, 

Auburn. 

Richard  Dwight  Hudson, 

Auburn. 

Stephen  Sanborn  Huse,  Jr., 

Newton  Junction,  N.  H. 

Matthew  Francis  Hyland, 

Hamilton. 

Frederick  Bird  Jones, 

Auburn. 

Elbert  Hillis  Loyd, 

Gloversville. 

Thomas  D'Arcy  Lucus, 

New  York  City. 

Antonio  Mangano, 

Hempstead. 

Allen  Lapp  Metz, 

Williamsville. 

Edwin  Merrill  Randolph, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alpheus  Bruce  Reynolds, 

Victory. 

Arthur  Freeman  Rhinehart, 

Westville  Centre. 

Charles  Hatch  Sears, 

Delphi. 

Harry  Meeker  Sheldon, 

Westport. 

Dayton  Fuller  Smith, 

Hamilton. 


I  Mrs.  Bates's. 
II      15  W.  C. 

II      15  W.  C. 

I  Mr.  W.  R.  Rowlands's. 

II  Mrs.  M.  J.  Hyland's. 
I     22  VV.  C. 

II  Mr.  Goodrich's. 

I     Mr.  J.  C.  Waldron's. 

I     28  E.  C. 

I      Dr.  Tompkins's. 

I  2  W.  C. 

I     Mrs.  James's. 

III  28  W.  C. 
I     36  E.  C. 

II  Mr.  Bixby's. 

Ill     Mr.  S.  D.  Smith's. 
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John  Moore  Stiles, 

Deposit. 

Merton  Ernest  Stubbs, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Robert   Douglass  Taber, 

Skaneateles. 

Jeremiah  McKay  Thompson, 

Dundee. 

Fred  William  Tomlinson, 

Wales  Centre. 

Julius  Tuckerman, 

Saxton's  River,  Vt. 

Edwin  Theodore  Welch, 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Morgan  White, 

Hamilton. 


I   Mrs.  Bonney's. 
El  J  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 
I     35  W.  C. 

u    22  e.  c. 
I    24  e.  c. 

I  Mrs.  Bates's. 

II  37  W.  C. 

II  Mr.  S.  D.  White's. 


Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree. 
Abraham  Lincoln  Boynton,  34  E.  C. 

Ausable  Forks. 

Francis  Albert  Cunningham,  48  E.  C. 

Brooklyn. 

Charles  LaMott  Douglass,  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins's. 

Poolville. 

Frederick  Valentine  Emerson,       Mrs.  N.  W.  Parker's. 

Tillotson,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Francis  Gehring,  Mrs.  Clark's. 

Busti. 

George  Wilson  Jones,  24  E.  C. 

Utica. 

Clayton  Gaston  Mabey,  Mrs.  Bates's. 

Fleming. 
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William  Gansford  Mack, 

Wolcott. 

Edward  Allison  Mead, 

New  York. 

Samuel  McMinis, 

Banbridge,  Ireland. 

Henry  Beaumont  Morrell, 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Theodore  Osol, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Louis  Alvah  Pickett, 

Kenyonville. 

Louis  Ableman  Stremple, 

Albany. 

George  William  Strobel, 

Ohio 

Michael  Ellsworth  Wheeler, 

Black  Rock,  Md. 

Freshmen, 


Phi  Kappa  Psi  House. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Morgan's. 
20  W.  C. 
Mrs.  Bates's. 
Mrs.  James's. 
37  K.  C. 
Mrs.  James's. 
Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  House. 
6r 


SUMMARY 


Seniors, 
Juniors, 
Sophomores, 
Freshmen, 


Total, 


E.  C, 

W.  C.,     . 


ABBREVIATIONS 


28 
24 

42 
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East  College 
West  College 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 
June  i7th=2ist,  1894 

SUNDA  Y,  JUNE  17th 

50:30  a.  m.     Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Professor  N.  L.  Andrews. 
7:30  p.  m.     Sermon    before  the  Theological  Seminary  by  Henry  C. 
Mabie,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

MONDA  V,  JUNE  18th 

2:00  p.  m.     Opening  of  the  New  Gymnasium. 

5:00  p.  m.     Organization  of  Alumni  Association  of  Colgate  Academy. 

7:30  p.  m.     Kingsford  Prize  Declamations. 

TUESDA  Y,  JUNE  igth 

9:00  a.  m.     Meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees. 
10:00  a.  m.     Graduating  Exercises  of  Colgate  Academy. 
3:00  p.  m.     Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate. 

7:30  p.  m.  Anniversary  of  the  Education  Society.  Address  by  Rev. 
D.  B.  Jutten,  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

WEDNESDA  Y,  JUNE  20th 

10:00  a.  m.  Theological  Seminary  Commencement.  Address  to  the 
Graduating  Class  by  Professor  W.  H.  Maynard. 

2:00  p.  m.     Business  Meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

2:30  p.  m.     Class  Day  Exercises. 

7:30  p.  m.  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Oration  by  Rev. 
Warren  G.  Partridge,  A.  M.,  Class  of  1878,  of  Scrao- 
ton,  Pa. 

9:00  p.  m.     Promenade  Concert  in  the  Gymnasium. 

THURSDA  Y,  JUNE  21st 

40:00  a.  m.     University  Commencement. 
1:00  p.  m.     Alumni  Dinner. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


Thursday,  June  21st,  1894 


INVOCATION 

MUSIC 

Oration 

Wendell  Phillips 

Mr.  Briggs 

Oration 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

Mr.  Brownell 

Oration 

Loyalty  to  Life 

Mr.  Galpin 

Oration 

Self-Dcfermination  Essential  to  Character 

Mr.  Goddard 

Oration 

The  Oratory  of  the  American  Revolution 

Mr.  Morris 

Oration 

The  Need  of  a  Better  Citizenship 

Mr.  Newell 

Oration 

Darkness  and  Dawn 

Mr.  Risley 

Oration 

The  Future  of  Canada 

Mr.  Schmidt 

Oration 

Gladstone,  the  Christian  Patriot 

Mr.  Steele 

Oration 

Americanism. 

Mr.  Strong 


DEGREES 


Conferred  June  21st,  1894. 

Ph.  B. 

William  Hunter,  Jr. 
Albert  Edwin  Larkin 
Harry  Emory  Newell 

A.  B. 

Cyrus  Aldrich 
Frederick  Curtis  Becker 
Merrill  Jay  Blanden 
George  Albert  Briggs 
Clark  Tinkham  Brownell 
Samuel  Torrey  Reed  Cheney 
Wayland  Morgan  Chester 
George  Watson  Cobb 
Burt  Henrv  Eddy 
James  Romulus  Edwards 
Fred  Tower  Galpin 
^William  Dean  Goddard 
John  Hopkins  Leete 
Herbert  E.  Martin 
Frank  Richard  Morris 
Harry  Edward  Purinton 
Adna  Wood  Risley 
Alfred  William  Rogers 
Emanuel  Schmidt 
Clifford  Stark 
William  Bergen  Stelle 
William  Mahlon  Strong 
Herbert  Van  Kirk 
Frank  Grenell  Willcox. 
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A.  M.  (in  course) 

George  Durward  Adams 
William  Marvin  Bennett 
Herbert  Morse  Burchard 
Samuel  Colgate,  Jr. 
Oscar  King  Davis 
Frank  Henry  Divine 
John  Bernard  Ekeley 
Erwin  Charles  Harmon 
Gove  Griffith  Johnson 
Matthew  Chapman  Kempsey 
Walter  Scott  Lattimer 
Ceylon  Harris  Lewis 
Albert  Edwin  Lockhart 
Moses  Jasper  Martin 
Howland  Cyrus  Merrill 
George  Henry   Meyer 
William  Langdon  Nash 
Frederick  William  Rowe 
Elmer  William  Smith 
Kirk  William  Thompson 
Henry  Joseph  Whalen 
William  Andrew  Wilson 
Homer  Fenton  Yale 

M.  S.  (in  course) 

William  Henry  Whalen. 

A.M.  (honorary) 

Rev.  Samuel  Joseph  Douglass,  Class  of  1858. 

D.  D. 

Rev.  Giles  H.  Hubbard,  Class  of  1875,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  E.  E.  Chivers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

LL.  D. 

Hon.  Charles  Carroll  Bonney,  Chicago,  111. 


HONORS 


Phi  Beta  Kappa 

The  following  members  of  the   class  of  1894   were  admitted  to 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  : 

George  Albert  Briggs 
Wayland  Morgan  Chester 
William  Dean  Goddard 
John  Hopkin  Leete 
Frank  Richard  Morris 
Adna  Wood  Risley 
Emanuel  Schmidt 

The  Lewis  Commencement  Oration  Prize 

Adna  Wood  Risley 
Committee  of  Award: 

George  L.  Stedman,  Esq.,  Albany 
Henry  A.  Cordo,  D.  D.,  Cortland 
Henry  Thompson,  Esq.,  New  York 
Rev.  W.  T.  C.  Hanna,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Edwin  H.  Risley,  Esq.,  Utica 

The  Clarke  Oration  Prize 

Frank  Richard  Morris 

Committee  of  Award: 

Professor  Henry  S.  Williams,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Professor  Charles  Herbert  Thurber,  Hamilton 
Elmer  William  Smith,  Hamilton 

The  Junior  Oration  Prizes 

Daniel  Hunt  Clare  Fz'rs/ 

George  Henry  Carr  Second 
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Committee  of  Award: 

Professor  Arthur  Jones,  Hamilton 
Hon.  D.  G.  Wellington,  Hamilton 
Gen.  William  M.  West,  Hamilton 

The  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 

Adna  Wood  Risley 
William  Mahlon  Strong 

Committee  of  Award : 


First 
Second 


Hon.  Joseph  Mason,  Hamilton 
Rev.  Robert  T.  Jones,  Ithaca 
Rev.  David  E.  Post,  Woodside 

The  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes 

Herbert  Edward  Nims  First 

John  William  Griffith  Second 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  James  Lewis  Howe,  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 


The  Lasher  Essay  Prizes 


John  Benjamin  Anderson 
Herbert  Daniel  Winters 


First 
Second 


Committee  of  Award,  Professor  Asa  O.  Gallup,  A.  M.,  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 


The  Allen  Essay  Prizes 


Frank  Ernest  Ford 
William  Henry  Brown 


First 

Second 


Committee  of  Award,  Professor  Roland  D.  Keyser,  Ph.  D.,  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Baldwin  Greek  Prizes 


Burt  Budington  Grenell  First 

Joseph  Bertram  Crandall  Second 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  M.  L.  D'Ooge,  LL.D.,  University  of 
Michigan. 
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The  Osborn  Mathematical  Prizes 


Herbert  Edward  Nims 
Elmer  Daniel  Grant 
Markham  Winslow  Stackpole 
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First 

Second 

Third 


Committee  of  Award,  Professor  Oren  Root,  D.  D.,  Hamilton  College. 
The  Sophomore  Latin  Prizes 

Sumner  Redway  Vinton  First 

Joseph  Bertram  Crandall  Second 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Kingsford  Declamation  Prizes 


Jesse  Butrick  Davis 
Dennis  Joseph  Bustin 


;Sumner  Redway  Vinton 
Francis  Abner  Smith 


Beaumann  Lowe  Newkirk 
*Glen  Arnold  Grove 


class  of  1895 


class  of  18 96 


class  of  1897 


First 
Second 


First 
Second 


First 

Second 


Committee  of  Award:  William  M.  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  111.; 
Hon.  Ceylon  H.  Lewis,  Syracuse;  Professor  Dana  C.  Munro,  Phila- 
'delphia,  Pa.;  Principal  George  B.  Turnbull,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
William  Macomber,  Esq.,  Buffalo 


The  Dodge  Entrance  Prizes 


class  of  1808 


Awarded  to  students  prepared  for  college  at  Colgate  Academy. 


•George  Bennett 

Fred  William  Tomlinson 

Edwin  Merrill  Randolph 


First 

Second 
Third 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  membership  of  this  Association  is  composed  of  graduates- 
from  any  one  of  the  collegiate  or  theological  courses  of  study 
in  Colgate  University,  and  of  such  persons  as  have  received 
honorary  degrees  from  the  University,  and  who,  after  application, 
are  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  also  includes  associate  mem- 
bers duly  elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 


Officers  for  1894- 1895 

PRESIDENT 

Edward  M.  Grout,  Esq.,  (18S4) 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 


Hrooklvix 


Alvah  S.  Hobart,  D.  D,,  (1873)  Yonkers 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Piddock,  (1872)  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rev.  George  R.  Robbins,  (1874)  Cincinnati,  O. 

Principal  George  B.  Turnbull,  (1880)  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


secretary 
Charles  W.  Underhill,  Esq.,  (1862) 

TREASURER 

Professor  James  M.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  (1867) 


Hamilton 


Hamilton: 


Hon.  Ceylon  H.  Lewis,  (1873) 

alternate 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Lawrence,  (1875) 

necrologist 
Professor  John  Greene,  Ph.  D.,  (1873) 


Syracuse 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Hamilton; 
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C — Commencement. 

O— Opening  of  Fall  Term. 

X— Close  of  Fall  Term. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


1 894. 

September  13. 
December  18-20. 

December  20. 


Fall  Term  commenced,  Thursday. 

Term-Examinations,  Tuesday,   Wednesday, 
Thursday. 


1895. 
January  4. 

January  5. 

January  31. 

February  22. 

March  6. 

March  22. 
March  25-27. 

Match  27. 


Fall  Term  closed,  Thursday. 

Vacation  of  Two  Weeks 

Winter  Term  commenced,  Friday. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday. 

Holiday,  Washington's   Birthday,  Friday. 

Clarke  Prize    Orations  presented,  Wednes- 
day noon. 

Junior  Oratorial  Exhibition,  Friday. 

Term-Examinations,      Monday,     Tuesday, 
Wednesday. 

Winter  Term  closes,  Wednesday. 

Vacation  of  One  Week 


April  4. 
April 6. 
April  6 


Spring  Term  commences,  Thursday. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

Osborn   Mathematical   Prize  Examination, 
Saturday. 
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April  10. 


April 

12. 

April 

'x9. 

May 

9' 

May 

3°- 

June 

'• 

June 

5- 

June 

8. 

June 

12-14 

June 

17,  18. 

June 

n- 

June 

1 8. 

June 

18. 

June 

1 8. 

Jnne 

1 8. 

June 

19. 

Lasher  and  Allen   Prize   Essays  presented, 
Wednesday  noon. 

Clarke  Prize  Exhibition,  Friday. 

Patrons'  Day,  Friday. 

Commencement        Orations        presented , 
Thursday  noon. 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day,  Thursday. 

Sophomore     Latin     Prize      Examinationy 
Saturday. 

Lawrence    Chemical    Prize    Examination, 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination,  Satur- 
day. 

Term     Examinations,    Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday. 

First     Entrance     Examinations,    Monday, 
Tuesday. 

Kingsford     Prize      Declamation,   Monday 
afternoon. 

Anniversary  of  Colgate  Academy,  Tuesday 
morning. 

Class    of     1884    Prize    Debate,    Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Meeting    of    University    and     Education 
Society  Boards,  Tuesday. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Education  Society, 
Tuesday  evening. 

Anniversary  of  the  Seminary,  Wednesday 
morning. 
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June  19. 

June  20. 
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Meeting     of     the     Alumni      Association, 
Wednesday  evening. 

Seventy-Fifth  Commencement  of  Colgate 
University,  Thursday. 

Vacation  of  Twelve  Weeks 


.September  10-12. 

September  1  2. 
September  14. 
November  5. 
November  28-30. 

December  18-20. 

December  20. 


Second    Entrance-Examinations,    Tuesday 
Wednesday,  Thursday. 

Fall  Term  commences,  Thursday. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

Holiday,  Election  Day,  Tuesday. 

Thanksgiving    Recess,    Thursday,    Friday, 
Saturday. 

Term-Examinations,     Wednesday,    Thurs- 
day, Friday. 

Fall  Term  closes. 


Vacation  of  Two  Weeks 


INDEX 


Absences,  Regulations  concerning, 
90 

Academy,  Colgate,  5,  46,  83,  109. 

Admission  to  Freshman  Class,  re- 
quirements for,  62-65  ;  to  Ad- 
v  a  n  c  e  d  Standing,  66  ;  to 
Special  Courses,  66  ;  by  Certi- 
ficate, 67. 

Aid  to  Students,  80,  82. 

Alumni  Hall,  74. 

Alumni  Association,  no. 

Anglo-Saxon,  Courses  in,  25. 

Apparatus,  77. 

Art,  Course  in  History  of,  43. 

Astronomy,  Courses  in.  35. 

Athletic  Field,  73  ;  Association,  73. 

Bachelors'  Degrees,  49-59. 
Baptist  Historical  Collection,  75,76. 
Biblical  Literature,  Courses  in,  20, 

69. 
Board,  80. 

Botany,  Course  in,  39. 
Brooks  Collection,  77. 
Buildings,  73. 

Calendar,  1894-5;  in;  Univer- 
sity, 112. 

Campus,  73. 

Chemistry,  Courses  in,  39,  69;  for 
Admission,  65  ;  Expense  of 
Courses,  80  ;   Prizes,  86,  108. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  De- 
partment of,  39 . 

Christianity,  Course  in  Evidences 
of,  45- 

-Colgate  Academy,  5,  46,  83,  109. 

Colgate  Library,  75. 

Colgate  Library  Building,  75. 

'Colgate  University,  Historical 
Sketch,  5. 


Commencement  Week,  1S94,  Pro- 
gram of,  103  ;  Exercises  of,  104 ; 

Committee,  Executive,  8. 

Corporation  of  the  University,  7  ; 
Officers  of,  8. 

Courses  of  Study,  50 ;  Special,  66. 

Debate,  Course  in,  32  ;    Prizes,  87, 

108. 
Declamation,     Courses    in,    31; 

Prizes,  83,  109. 
Degrees,  49,  90,  105,  106. 
Discipline,  89. 
Dodge  Collection,  76. 
Douglass  Herbarium,  77. 

East  College,  73. 

Eaton  Hall,  5. 

Education,  Department  of  His- 
tory, Theory,  and  Art  of,  46  ; 
Courses  in,  46-48.  71. 

Education  Society,  5 ;  Scholar- 
ships, 82. 

Elective  Studies,  51,  90. 

Endowment,  79. 

English  Literature,  Department  of 
22  ;  Courses  in,  23,  69. 

Entrance  Examinations,  66 ;  Re- 
quirements,62-67;  Prizes 83, 109. 

Equipment,  73. 

Essays,  30  ;   Prizes,  85,  108. 

Ethics,  Courses  in,  45. 

Examinations,  89,  90,  91;  Entrance, 
66;  Term,  89  ;  for  Delinquents, 
9i. 

Executive  Committee,  8. 

Expenses,  79. 

Extension,  University,  68  ;  Courses 
in,  69-72. 

Faculty,  University,  9;  College,  12. 
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French,  Courses  in,  29,  70  ;  for  Ad- 
mission, 64. 

Freshman  Class,  Admission  to,  62- 
65  ;  Students  in,  98. 

Geology,  and  Natural  History,  De- 
partment of,  36. 

Geology,  Courses  in,  36,  71. 

German,  Courses  in,  27,  70;  for 
Admission,  65. 

Graduate  Work,  60-61. 

Graduates,  Resident,  60-61 ;  Non- 
resident, 60-61. 

Graduation,  Requirements  for,  49. 

Greek,  Department  of ,  17  ;  Courses 
in,  18,  69;  for  Admission,  64; 
Philosophy,  Course  in  History 
of,  20;  Prizes,  84,  108. 

Grounds  and  Buildings,  73. 

Gymnasium,  75. 

Hamilton  Literary  and  Theologi- 
cal Institution,  5. 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary, 
5- 

Hebrew,  Courses  in,  21. 

Herbarium,  77. 

History,  Department  of,  42 ; 
Courses  in,  42,  71;  for  Admis- 
sion, 63-64 ;  of  Art,  43,  69 ;  of 
Education,  47,  72 ;  of  English 
Literature,  22,  69 ;  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  20,  24  ;  of  Modern 
Philosophy,  45. 

Honors  for  1894,  107-109. 

Junior  Class,  Students  in,  94. 

Laboratory,  Chemical,  74. 

Latin,  Department  of ,  15  ;  Courses 

in,    15,;    for   Admission,    63; 

Prizes,  84,  109. 
Laurie  Club,  48. 
Library,  75  ;  Building,  75. 
Logic,  Course  in,  44. 


Madison  University,  5  ;  Grammar 
School  ot,  5. 

Masters'  Degrees,  60. 

Mathematics,  Department  of,  32;: 
Courses  in,  32,  69  ;  for  Admis- 
sion, 62-65 ;  Prizes,  84,  109. 

Mineralogy,  Courses  in,  41. 

Ministerial  Students,  Aid  to,  79,  82. 

Modern  Languages,  Department 
of,  27  ;  Courses  in,  27,  29,  20  ; 
for  Admission,  64-65. 

Museums,  77,  78,  82. 

New  Testament,  Course  in,  20. 

Officers  of  the  University  Corpora- 
tion, 8. 
Orations,  31 ;  Prizes,  86,  87,  88,  107. 

Palaeontology,  37. 

Pedagogy,  46,  71. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  107. 

Philosophy,  Department  of,  44 : 
Courses  in,  44. 

Physical  Culture,  73,  75. 

Physics,  Courses  in,  34, 

Physics  and  Astronomy,  Depart- 
ment of,  34. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  for  Ad- 
mission, 63. 

Political  Economy,  Department  of, 
43;  Courses  in,  43,  71. 

Post-Graduate  Studies,  60-61. 

Press  Club,  30,  75. 

Prizes,  83-88,  107-109. 

Psychology,  Course  in,  44. 

Public  Speaking,  Courses  in,  31. 

Regulations,  89. 

Religious  Societies,  82. 

Requirements  for  Admission,  62- 
67  ;  for  Graduation,  49. 

Resources  and  Aid,  79-82. 

Rhetoric,  Courses  in,  30;  for  Ad- 
mission, 63. 
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Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking, 
Department  of,  30 ;  Courses 
in,  30  ;  Prizes,  83. 

Room  rent,  80. 

Scholarships,  80. 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literature 

Department  of,  21 ;  Courses  in  t 

21. 
Senior  Class,  Students  in,  92. 
Societies,   Religious,  82. 
Sophomore  Class,  Students  in,  95. 
Special  Courses,  Admission  to,  66  ; 

Certificate  of   Attainments  in, 

67. 
Standing,  How  determined,  83. 


Students,  92. 
Tuition,  80. 

University,  Colgate,  Sketch  of,  5  ; 

Grounds,    opp.   52;      Library, 

75  -  78  ;      Corporation     of,   7  ; 

Faculty  of,  9-12  ;  Calendar,  1 1 1 . 
University  Extension,  68  .  Courses 

in,  69-72. 

Views,  opp.  73. 
Volunteer  Band,  82. 
West  College,  opp.  73. 
Young   Men's    Christian    Associa- 
tion, 82. 
Zoology,  Courses  in,  38. 
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